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AN ATTEMPT TO*RECONCILE META- 

“PHYSIC8 AND PHRENOLOGY, IN A 

REVIEW OF DR BROWN’S PHYSIO- 
LOGY OF THE MIND. 

«* General terms enable us, by the exactness 
of our verbal definitions, to hold communion 
with other minds: on the finest and most sha- 
dowy relations that have been felt by us, as 
readily as on the individual objects that affect . 
our external sense, and thus to profit by the 
results of the reasonings of all mankind, as we 
add our own small and almost imperceptible 


contribution to the ificent and ever in- 
creasing store of the of every age.” 


__Onr of the objects of this article is, 
if not to reconcile Metaphysics and” 
Phrenology, to moderate the feelin 
of dislike, or perhaps contempt, with 
which the most strenuous advocates 
on either side have been accustomed 
to look upon each other. The latest’ 
writer on phrenology, we allow, is 
distinguished . for .candour ; and yet’ 
expressions are to be found, even in’ 
his work, which may rather tend to 
widen than to close the breach that is 
ever, the metaphysiciatis are s 
most to blame as 
of real or sup elevation are more 
provocative, and less justifiable, than 
the self-satisfaction of those whose in- 
dividual faith is beyond their means 
of giving reasons for it to others. The 
metaphysician moves on a sort of sanc- 
tified ground, which is too often, per- 
haps, obscured so as to be placed out 
of the reach of common observation ; 
while the phrenologist professes to 
rest every thing on ebidevitions which 
de be made by all, but which few 
will be at the trouble of making with 


empirical aspect of this new science, 
which may also have been injured 
by the empirical manner of one or 


_ both of its founders; but, as no- 


thing can be true, which is not true 
universally to all men, and in all 


sciences, truth in phrenology carinot | 


bé inconsistent with truth in meta- 
physics. The evidence of what is 
true in the latter science és conscious 
ness; the evidence of truth in the 


- latter is said to be observation ; ‘but, 


in our opinion,- the evidence in 
both cases is the same, since ob- 
servation’ is only a name for a certain’ 
species of facts of which we are con~ 
scious. When we observe that one 
head exhibits a certain conformation, 


and that’ with this special develope- 


ment or form, there is always con< 
joined a certain propensity or capagity, 
we must. be conscious of the ity of 
our observations, otherwise we shall 
riot believe in them, The fact that 
the brain exhibits a peculiar and de- 
finite form is a matter of conscions- 
ness, just ds much as the fact that 
grass is green, or the sky blue; so 
also is the fact, that a iar pro- 
emp is conjoined with the special 

n any particular case ; but as 
the propensity may, for any thing pre- 
viously Known, arisé from many va< 
rious causes, the inference, that the 
shape and size of the brain, at a given 
point, is the cause of the ptopensity, 
will depend on circumstances of which 
we shall take notice hereafter, Our 
object at present was merely to shew 
that all truth rests upon. consciousness. 
And this’ brings us to Dr Brown's 
theory. 
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The Minn, according to phy- 
siology of this eminen¢ly comp 
sive and acute writer, is simple and 
indivisible ; the whole of its varied 
feelings being the mind only in va- 
rious successive states ; and its feeling 
at each moment being ifs state at 
each momen. These states, in so far 
as they are known to us at all, are re- 
yealed to us by consciousness, which 
is no power, however, but a name on- 
ly for FEELING }§ since to be conscious 
is to feel, and’ not to feel is not to be 
conscious. That of which we are not 
censcious, is neither felt nor known ; 
but of all that we feel we are con- 
scious, and, for the time at least, have 
knowledge ; and this principle is ap- 
plicable to all the varied and i 
states of the mind, simple or complex, 
and whether they consist of Sensa- 
tions, Thoughts, or Emotions, taken 
singly, or her. The 
ouly benefit, therefore, of the phrase, 
state of the mind,” is its generality. 


It applies equally to euery species o 
feeling ; and enables us to keep ig 


unity of the mind more readily and 
constantly in yiew. . 
These states of the mind, consider- 


ed separately, are called feelings; 


when considered in reference to 


prior circumstances which have in-. 


duced them, they are called Affections 


of the mind ; and these again are di- 


vided into, | 
1. Affections from External causes. 
2. Affections from Internal causes. 
_ This division is convenient, certain- 
ly, though we doubt. much whether 
it rests upon any solid foundations. 
All causes which affect our minds are 


strictly speaking external; since the 
laws or conditions imposed on the hu-. 


man mind, for its good, and by which 
it feels in this or that manner, are 
just as much beyond its own reach, 
and from the same origin, indeed, as 
the laws by which it perceives, or be- 
lieves in the existence of, external na- 
ture. The movements of mind are 
regulated by laws, and the mechan- 
ism imposed upon it, is just as much 


beyond its own control as that of 


oe material world. It can just as 
ttle prevent itself from feeling 
pain or pleasure, or a. desire to 
get rid of the one, and obtain the 
other, as it can alter the tendency of 
the water of a river to the ocean, or. 
_ of a stone to the centre of the earth; 
but as the laws of mind and matter 


have been wisely framed to bestow 
uniformity of operation on both, and 


‘as the mind has been benevolently 


endowed with a capacity for acquiri 
knowledge, it can indirectly 
every thing, while directly, and by its 
mere volition, it can do nothing. But | 
this is hurrying rather ematurely 
into the depths of metaphysics ; and 
those who would fully understand this 
total want of direct powerin the human 
mind, and see it reconciled with re- 
ligion and morals, must peruse not 
= Dr Brown’s Physiology, but his 
earlier work on the Relation of Cause 
and Effect ; and still more especially 
the Essays on Miracles and a Particu- 
lar eres These, which are 
written in a ciently popular 
om their appearing in the shape of 
notes to a discussion of a most ab- 
stract and difficult nature; but, not- 
withstanding the unobtrusive manner 
in which they have been laid before 
the public, they are infinitely supe- 
rior to those of Hume or Campbell, 
or any other published essays on the 


same subject. 


Dr Brown classifies the resulting 
feelings from external causes accord- 
ing to the organs of sense that are 
primarily affected; and to Taste, 
Smell, Hearing, Sight, and ‘Touch, be 
adds, as a sizth sense, Muscutan 
CONTRACTION, by which alone, he is 
of opinion, we become acquainted with. 
external nature. The speculation and 
discussion which he enters upon ull- 
der this head are more than ingenious 
—they display talent of the highest 
order ; but we had always considered 
the sense of Touch to. embrace all 
sensation, whether through the nerves 
or the museles ; ‘and, is of litte 
moment, in a metaphysical poi 
whether this has 

eral opinion or not, since € 
‘we mean Apert 
primary feeling, whic not ar 
some desire or 
tion in the mind, is necessarily 4! 
intuitively accompanied with a belief 


whatever sense they may arise, have 
three things common to them all, 
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| 0! omething out of and besides 
namely, 
| ‘1. The presence of an extern! 
| 2. An organic change consequel 
its presence ; 


1920. 
3. A mental affection resulting im- 
mediately from the organic 


change. 
But the term Sensation is employed 
when we mean to express the feeling 
that arises in the mind simply ; 
Perception is used when we would 
, not only the sensation, but 


also a reference to the a Pea 
quality in the object perceived. 

The internal affections of the mind, 

in, Dr Brown divides into, 
1. Intellectual states of the mind ; 
and, 

g. Emotions. 
The intellectual states of the mind he 
subdivides into, 

1. What is generally understood by 

Conceptions ; and, 

Q. Feelings of relation. 
Conception 1s not, however, a power 
of the mind ; it is a daw of the mind, 
over which volition has no control, or 
a tendency, which is constantly ope- 
rating involuntarily, to renovate prior 
feelings. ‘This he calls Simete suc- 
GESTION ; and it is applied, not to 
sensations or perceptions, but to the 
renovations of these, or of any other 
feeling. It is the very nature of the 
mind, that one Perception or Feeling 
should suggest another. These re- 
novations arise in the mind-in the 
absence of the objects formerly per- 
ceived, and after the primary sen- 
sations or feelings have been ex- 
perienced ; and the feelings so reno- 
vated are the resylts of simple sug- 
ge But. every single fecing 

oes not arise, fade away, and leave 
the mind entirely, before any other 
feeling arise in it. If every feeling 
had ceased, and been erased from our 
consciousness, before any other feeling 
arose in it, we should never have been 
able to take cognizance of any two 
feelings or thoughts atatime. We 
should never have been conscious of 
more than one present isolated feel- 
ing. The present moment, without 
reference to the past by renovation or 
recollection, or to the future by faith 
or anticipation, would have been all. 
There would not, and could not, have 

to us either a past or a future. 

We should have had_no notion of 
mental identity-—of a mind that feels 
now, that felt yesterday, and that will 
Jeel to-morrow. But our trains of 
thought do not consist entirely of sen- 
Sations vr conceptions which begin, 
continue, and pass away, as it were, 
Separately, and without impressing us 


with any relation which bear to 


jects, or two or more thoughts, pri- 


mary or renovated, are present to the 
mind, feelings of relation arise in it 
independently of the will, and from a 
law or tendency of the mind itself, 
This Dr Brown calls Retative suc- 
GESTION ; and the feelings of relation 
which thus arise are generically a dis- 


tinct order of feelings from those of 


successive and isolated perceptions and 
conceptions, and they are accompa- 
nied with a delief that the relations so 
felt are true and real, just as we be- 
lieve that a perceived external object 
has a real existence, or that a concep~ 
tion or renovated feeling had a pre- 
vious existence. There is a primary 
susceptibility of the mind to the in- 
fluence of external things, the effect 
of which in the mind we call sensa- 
tion,—in reference to the cause of it, 
an external affection—-and, with 
gard to the specific qualities of the ex- 
ternal object, a perception. There is 
a tendency in the mind itself to renew 
its sensations, perceptions, and feel- 
ings of every description, which is 

ed simple suggestion. There is 
another fendency in the mind to be 
impressed with feelings of relation, 
which has been called Relative sugges 


tion.—And, lastly, there is in the mind 


a'susceptibility of, or tend to, an- 
other distinct class of feelings called 
Emotions, such as Grief, Joy, Plea-~ 
sure, Pain, Cheerfulness, Wonder, 
Fear, Remorse, &c. These feelings 
are also involuntary. They arise un- 
bidden in the mind, when certain ob- 
jects are seen, or certain feelings of re- 
selves to ire, ise, love, or 
hate, as we please, Laws are im 
ed on us, for the good of ourselves 
and others, by which we must see vice 
to be hateful, and virtue lovely. One 
of our emotions is a feeling of virtue 
and vice, which of eh or ones 
nies a perception ight and wro 
And, though knowledge does, indi, 
rectly, give us the power of ayoiding 
occasions of evil, and of multiplyin 
occasions of good—of avoiding those 
cireumstances and situations which 
generate or dangerous emo- 
tions, and increasing the number of 
those which elevate and ennoble cha- 
racter, and which, by repetition or hae 
bit, give security to virtue,—the laws 
whi or constitute the me- 
chanism of our minds ;~the tendencies 
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which are in perpetual operation, ate 


imposed upon, and beyond any act of, 


our will. 

What is called indeed, is no- 
thing more in itself, or by itself, than 
an Emotion of Desire. And Desire 
is the same thing, consideted as a. 
mental emotion, whether it be grati- 
fied or not. Thus Hunger is a name 


given to a sensation of pain, and a de= 


sire to get rid of that pain ; but the 
desire, as a feeling, is the same in its 
nature, whether we have food within 
ottr reach or not. Take the hypothe- 
sis, that an individual is taken down 
and left at the bottom of a coal-pit. 
He desires first to get to the top of 
the pit; he becomes hungry, and he 
desires fool; but is the desire in 
either of these cases will or power ? 
He may will what he desires, as long 
as he pleases, but no result will fol- 
low. The act of his will can neither 
lift him to the “top of the pit, mor 
bring food down to the bottom. But 
if food be carried down and placed on 


a table before him ; or if'a seat, sus-— 


pended from a rope, be let down and. 
drawn up alternately for some time 
before his eyes; he may then gratify 
both desires; he may eat foot, and 
ascend to the surface of the earth; 
and his doing so will then, in either 
case, be called an act of the will. But 
in so far as the mind of the individual 
is concerned, there has been nothing 
more than two desires, which arise in- 
dependently of the will, and which 


_ depend, not on the will, but on con- 


ditions altogether independent of the 
will for their gratification. We have 
the same phenomena in the movin 

of an arm. What is called our will 
in that case, is merely a desire ; and 
whether it be gratified or not depends 
—first, on the mechanism of the body, 
—and, secondly, on that mechanism 
being free of paralysis; conditions 
which are by no means dependent on 
our will. We have, in a word, to dis- 
cover by experiment what desires are 
followed by what is desired, just as we 
discover what is nourishing for the 
body. And, haying ascertained the’ 
fact,—and no fact can be more mira- 
culous than that a desire of the mind 
should be followed by motion in the 
arm, or by some other result,.—it be- 
comes familiar by repeated  experi- 
rfient ; and we at last say, that, when- 
ever we will, we have the power of 


moving ‘the arm, or of performing 


another act which follows the des; 
Philosophical speaking, the latiguage 
is incorrect ; but it is useful in com. 
mon life, since will is applied to all 
those cases in which desire is followed 
by what is desired, and wishes to cases 
in which the desire is productive of 
no immediate consequences. But if q 
wish be vivid, and continue long, such 
as_a desire for fame or character, it 
may accomplish its end indirectly ; 
since knowledge tells us what has gi. 
ven fame and character to others, and 
by recording such thoughts, multiply. 
ing such emotions, and forming such 
habits, as are judged to have conferred 
distinction heretofore, we may secure 
it for ourselves. 

Our readers will now have got some 
general notion of Dr Brown's theory. 
A history of our feelings would, on 
his views, be a history of the mind; 
and an analysis of these feelings gives 
us only Sensations, Emotions, Feelings 
of Relation, and Conception, or renova- 
tions of former feelings of every dea 
scription, without regard to their pri- 
mary causes. The whole of these 
feelings, however, depend upon and 
arise from the Jaws or principles of 
the mind itself; for although sensa- 
tion be referred to external causes, as 
many of our feelings of relation may 
also be, the susceptibility is in the 
mind solely. In one sense, therefore, 
they may all be called internal Feel- 
ings, and the laws which regulate 
them may also be called Powers, but 
the power is clearly not human. It is 
given, fixed, and limited by the Great 

“irst Cause, in whose existence we are 
just as much bound to believe, as in 
the existence of an artist when we see 
a picture ; since the works of nature 
give us feelings of relation, present us 
with evidence of design and benevo- 
lence, and suggestagood and intelligent 
operator, equally with the works of art. 
These fired laws, then, which direct 
the movements of mind, and which, at 
first sight, may seéM toshake the foun- 
dations of religion and miorality, are 
the very grounds and bulwarfsof both: 
since, unless they appeared obvious, 
in all that shrrotinded us, and which 
they can do only by their uniformity, 
we should perceive no traces of design, 
and have nothing to guide us in our 
conduct. All would be chaos around 
us, and within our own breasts, if we 
could calculate on no uniformity ™ 
the course of nature, or in the mali: 
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ner in which the various sequences of 
events will affect our minds. We 
cannot, it is true, demonstrate our own 
existence, our own identity, or the 
existence of matter ; but we are con- 
scious that we feel, and these feelings, 
‘or, in other words, these modes of our 
own existence or consciousness, con< 
sist of a belief in the existence of our- 
selves as individuals, and of external 
nature. And we are just as certain of 
both, as of the fact that we feel plea- 
sure and pain. Our whole conduct 
in life proceeds on a belief of these 
truths ; our happiness or misery here 
is in them, anddepends upon them, and 
why not our happiness or misery here 
after? If wevaluethe one, or dread the 
other, we have sufficient reasons for 
believing these truths. They have 
force enough to regulate our practice, 
and why not, therefore, be relied up- 
on in our speculations? It is ide 
monstration enough for our belief, to 
say that we must believe by a condition 
in our nature. And if we examine 
narrowly we shall find that all rea- 
soning, and all that we call demon- 
stration, rests upon intuition, or pro- 
positions which are forced upon us by 
primary conditions of our existence. 
The facts which we believe, such as 
the existence, the inertia, and the 
other qualities of matter, are no doubt 
independent of our minds; but, as 
Dr Brown well observes in his work 
on Cause and Effect, “ not so our belie 
itself, which is a phenomenon purely 
mental.” 
We have repeated, ond - 
ed upon, these views, in the oF 
heart of our subject, and at the ri 
of injuring the effect of the discus- 
Sion, to guard against the very genesis 
of sceptical and dangerous opinions, 
And now, we think, we may venture to 
say that Dr Brown, in common with 
phrenologists, discards Attention, Me- 
mory, Abstraction, Association, Ima- 
gination, Judgment, and Reasoning, 
as powers of the mind. Attention is a 
hame only for that. preference which 
We give to one set of feelings above 
another, either in consequence of their 
greater vividness, force, or intensity, 
or of an emotion or desire, arising 
some of our perceptious of rela« 
tion. Ji is very little different 
is called attention. 
a nee, depending on our 
ing of Shich we give to one 


thought, or group of thoughts, or 
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feelings, over others, from. a percep= 
tion of fitness either as to time or 
or both ; all our feelings of 
tion being reducible into relations of 
place or co-existence, or relations of 
time, in the nature of cause and effect. 
Memory is merely the tendency of the 
mind to the suggestion or renovation 
of former feelings previously designa- 
ted by the term conception ; but this 
tendency is not a vague indiscrimi- 
nate recaller of the past in “‘ insulated 
rtions, in which case it could not 
of the slightest aid to us. It is the 
recaller of it in regular connection of 
place with plaee, and event with event, 
giving origin to many sciences that 
are founded on this order of Prorimi- 
ty, and enabling us practically to an- 
ticipate for the future, the results which 
we have before observed, and which, 
we believe, will be produced again by 
similar combinations of circumstances, 
as often as these may occur.” Provi- 
mity seems to be the great principle 
on which this éendency operates. 
tiguity in place, and immediate see 
quence or concomitancy in time, bear 
a principal part, and act reciprocally 
in renewing our mental feelings. 
There are also secondary laws of sug 
gestion, such as the Liveliness, Dura- 
tion, Frequency, and Recency of our 
feelings. What primarily was vivid, 
endured long, has often been repeated, 
and recently existed, is most easily 
and most likely to be renovated. And 
among these secondary laws, Dr 
Brown includes idiosyucracy, prevail< 
ing emotions, trains of thought from 
the state of the body, general habit, 
and all constituti differences or 
peculiarities, He allows, (p. 200,) 
“ that there are constitutional differ- 
ences, in different individuals, which 
must be referred to an original source 
of their variety, IN THE VERY FRAME 
OF OUR BEING” Thistruth has been 
disguised under the name of Temper, 
Disposition, Genius, and a great man 
other terms ; but that there are su 
wens in individuals, arising out of 
v Fame of their being, is 
a truth ich is allowed, 
and. which no » will 
deny who has attended to the various 


manifestations of dispositions and 


character observable in the human 


i . specific causes 
These our modern. phrenolos 


may. 
gists. ascribe to specific differences in 
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the organization of the brain. Aare 
enables a partially: deaf 

rson to hear certain sounds, does 
not hear, butit is the means by which 
the person who employs it acquires 
his knowledge of certain sounds. .The 
organs of the brain (considered as 
amounting to thirty-three). are -held 
by phrenologists to be the instruments 
by. which mind acquires definite 
information on definite subjects; and 
these instruments vary, sometimes in 
their number, and always in their 


size and activity in different indivi- 


duals. Hence the variety of tempers 
and talents. Thane. 
specific propensities and sentiments,an 
bestow Knowing and Reflect- 
ing ficulties. And these account, ac- 
cording to phrenology, for all the va- 
rieties of thought and conduct in the 
human race, ‘The Propensities and 
Sentiments, it is plain, might all be 
converted into Appetites or Emotions ; 
or the latter into the former. The 
Knowing Faculties, again, may be 
considered as the instruments of Sen- 
sation and Perception, and the reno- 
vations, of these primary feelings ; 
while the Reflecting Faeulties may be 
the means by which we acquire our 
Feelings of Relation, and their reno- 
vations. Comparison and Casuality, 
the two great reflecting faculties, might 
be the instruments of all our feelings 
of relation, whether as to place or 
time ; but Wit and Jmitation. would 
have to be resolved into Emotions, or 
rather into feelings of relation, through 
Comparison and Casuality, accompa- 
nied with Emotions of Desire and of 
the Ludicrous combined. But we shall 
not, at» the .present stage, pursue this 
comparison farther ; contenting our- 
selves with the remark, that there is 
nothing unphilosophical in the theory 
that certain propensities and talents 
ere always conjoined with a certain 
org nization and visible.developement 
of brain ; and that, as making the laws 
of mind observable by visible signs, it 
is analogous, at’ least, to. the. other 
ef\a wise and good Provi- 
Nor need it. be, feared that 
phrenology. will tell too much of cha- 
racter. .‘I'he.complicated operation of 
the different organs, supposing 
to..be established, will always. leave 
enough unascertained.; and, as to 


harshness rashness. of. ju 
they! would be no more to 
‘than they ought to be at present in 


[May 
the physiognomiecal judgments whi 
we are daily in the hake of erm 
upon each other. Firmness balances 
fear ; benevolence ‘and conscientious. 
ness restrain destructiveness ; and one 
set of propensities, sentiments, and fi. 
culties, so balance and restrain their 
opposites, that the very best charac« 
ters, and those who have the most ex. 
tensive range of feelings of relation, 
moral and intellectual, may also be 
those who have propensities which, 
taken alone, would constantly endan. 
ger themselves, or disturb the peace 
of society, 

But it is time now to return to the 
metaphysics of Dr Brown ; for there 
are some of his doctrines respecting 
Intuition which require farther elu. 
cidation. It would have been more 
systematical, we are aware, to have 
eommenced with what is now to be 
considered ; ‘but, on subjects so very 
abstract, there is a propriety in re« 
peating some views, and preparing the 
mind gradually for others, Dr Brown 
is of opinion, that, although there is 
intuition somewhere in the steps by 
which we reach a belief in external 
nature, there is also some reasoning 
in the progress, Our opinion is dif- 
ferent. He does not pretend that rea- 
soning precedes our belief of menial 
We cannot say how we 
lieve that the mind which feels to-day, 
is the same mind which felt yesterday, 
and which will feel to-morrow. Yet 
in this single proposition we have tn- 
plied no less than four primary intui« 
tive convictions. ‘There is, first, a be- 
lief of self-existence—of something 
that feels. There is, secondly, a be- 
lief that what feels to-day felt yester- 
day. There is in this, thirdly, a be- 
lief in time, or a notion of before and 
after. There is, fourthly, a belief that 
what thought yesterday, and feels to- 
day, will also feel to-morrow. In the 
last instance, there is a gift of pro- 
phecy. Consciousness us, 
ean tell. us, of nothing but the past 
and the present. At no one moment 
of our existencé can consciousness ever 
do more. We have not felt what is 7 
‘Yet here a beli 

at is to occur er; and V 
aré conscious, no doubt, ‘of this, faith 
in the future. We have, in one wor 
a notion of cause and efféct,—a belief 
that: we shall thistk to-morrow, because 
we think to-day,, and thought yester« 


day,--a belie in the invariable cours 
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of nature. That this belief of inva- 
riable sequence,—that what has burnt 
usonce will, in the same circumstances, 
burn us again,—and that what has 
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tn accounting for 


to a step of reasoning 

it? If by the step of reasoning be 
meant a feeling of relation, we would 
readily admit it; since the irresistible 


thought will think again,—is intuitive, force, which constrains us to believe 


imary, and not dependent on expe- 
insisted on by Dr Brown 
more anxiously than any other propo- 
sition to be found in his work. But 
if established, as we think it is, does 
this invariableness of sequence not im- 
ply something else than ourselves? 
Does it not imply the existence of 
some principle, or power, or substance, 
distinct from the mind itself? We 
cannot, it is quite certain, apply the 
notion of cause and effect to external 
things,—to conduct in relation to 
something not willed by ourselves, 
without taking the belief of something 
extraneous for granted ; and we can- 
not, we confess, form an idea of self- 
existence and mental identity, with- 
out a belief, by implication, of some- 
thing else than our own minds. But, 
in all events, we have various intui~ 
tive convictions implied in the notion 
of mental identity ; and as we cannot, 
confessedly, trace backwards to the 
time when our belief in external na- 
ture began to exist ; and as Dr Brown 
expressly allows this belief to be im- 
plied in every perception; why not 
allow it, at once, to be, like so many 
others, a primary intuitive convic- 
tion? “ The feeling,” he remarks, 
“to which we give the name of a 
rose is indeed a state of the mind, and 
of the mind only ; but this very state 
of the mind, which arises, in certain 
circumstances, independently of any 
Volition on our part, is a state of be- 
lief, of the existence of something dis- 
tinct from ourselves, and corporal, to 
which we give the name of arose. 7’o 
perceive is to make this very reterence, 
and to make it undoubtingly. ‘I'he 
slate of the mind does not lead to the 
belief, Bur ir 18 THE BELIEF; and, 
therefore, while the mind continues to 
be impressed with this and similar 
feclings, that are as much beyond the 
control of our reason as our will, it 
must, by the very nature of the feelings, 
@ BELIEVER in the outward thi 
wt its perceptions seem to point 


._ The impossibility of not believing 
in the existence of external nature is 
here admirably stated. But if there 
be a‘ necessity in our nature” for this 


belief, why should we have recourse 
POL. V4. 


in the existence of external objects,— 
in the existence of our own bodies, 
is a feeling of relation between our 
own minds and external nature. For 
the state of our minds, for the moment, 
consists of a belief that our minds 
exist, and that external objects, in- 
vested with certain qualities perceiv- 
able by our minds, exist also. But 
when so much is implied, and believ- 
ed, without proof, in the early and irs 
resistible belief of mental identity, 
some modesty should be observed in 
calling for demonstration. The phrase 
is not applicable, and can have no 
meaning when applied to those pri-~ 
mary laws, tendencies, and feelings 
or intuitions, on which all demon- 
stration is erected. For the truth of 
these we can appeal only to the evi« 
dence of consciousness. ‘They are the 
foundations on which all reasoning 
rests; for what else, indeed, is the 
process which we call reasoning but 
the recording of our feelings, and at- 
tending to the feelings of relatiow 
which arise in our minds when its 
Sensations, Thoughts, and Emotions, 
are compared with each other? The 
starting up of these in the mind, and 
our feelings of their mutual relations, 
is, and are just as absolute, and inde~ 
ndent of our will, as the relations 
which the sides of a triangle bear to 
one another. When the triangle is 
presented, the relations are perceived, 
and believed to be immutable. .The 
conviction arises in our minds, from 
the nature of our minds. But so do 
all our intuitive convictions. There 
is no difficulty, however, in present~ 
ing to all eyes the same triangle ; but 
there is great difficulty in giving to 
all minds the same thoughts. In the 
case of the triangle, which consists of 
three lines connected together in a 
certain manner, and ing more, 
we have the thing itself’; for although 
the feelings of relation which it occa- 
sions are not presented to the 
the sign which occasions them is 
fore all eyes, and the relations are re- 
ferred to directly, as seen in the trian- 
, and not to any thing signified 
y it. But we cannot present our in~ 
ternal Sensations, T ts, or Emo~ 
tions, to the eye of 7 . We are 
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compelled fo resort to signs. We 
pany perceive the thing sig- 
nified ; and zo Opt 

by us 


the signs employe 
our different indica- 
speaking of the mental feelings o 
Ro aa that two minds shall, from 
the signs employed, have the same 
notions of the things signified ; for if 
they had, both minds would perceive 
the same relations, just as two chil- 
dren, who feel equally the pain re- 
sulting from putting their hands in a 
furnace, will equally avoid the repeti- 
tion of such a dangerous experiment. 
The want of uniformity in the one 
ease arises from the imperfections of 
language; the uniformity in the other, 
from the uniform reports of our 
senses respecting matters essential to 
the immediate preservation of our 
being. The truth of what has been 
said respecting the uniformity of our 
feelings of relation, and reasonings, 
provided we could convey to others 
the same thoughts and feelings, in the 
same order, and with the same degree 
of force, must be felt by every one 
who understands the assertion; as 
every one who has read and under- 
stood Dr Brown’s work on Cause and 
Effect will; it being only necessary 
to ald, in explanation, that, besides 
the imperfections of language, another 
difficulty arises from this, that two 
minds can almost never lave the same 
mumber of primary and renovaied 
feelings present at the same time; 
and hence the feelings of relation, and 
hess often the apprehension of a sign, 
will vary according as their feelings 
vary, both as to number and charac- 
ter. Thus, in judging of the mis- 
ehievous tendency of a licentious work 
of imagination, the mind that is chiefly 
eccupied with cool, intellectual dis- 
cussion will be little moved, and ap- 
preheud little danger, in comparison 
with one whose moral propensities 
and sentiments are active, and who is 
much conversant with the business 
and pursuits of real life. 

- But however the chain 

f reasoning may be, the perception of 
relation is intuitive. 
ing which arises in the mind. on the 
presentment of the objects ; and when 
this feeling is recorded or renovated 
in, the company of new feelings, ~we 
have. again new feelings of relation, 
and yery ofien, new Emotions. The 


individuals, 
to. indicate 


It isa teel- 
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process of reasoning is complicated in 
it consists only of 
ee steps 5 Of perceptions, feeli 
relation, and Names, lag 
bols of what has formerly been {elt, 
and which enable us to refer with 
more or less precision, to the results 
of our former observations and gene- 
ralizations. Names are contrivances 
to. aid the tendency, or 
Memory, whigh we have explained 
to be nothing else than the renovating 
tendency itself, or conception, accom- 
panied with.a notion of Time. Asso- 
ciation of ideas, again, means nothing 
more than ihe manner in which this 
tendency operates, through proximity 
in time or place. And Jmayination 
is nothing more than the results of 
this tendency, as they are modified by 
some Emotion, such as the Desire of 
Same, which continues long. or which 
is often renewed, and which leads to 
a peculiar selection or arrangement of 
the materials presented by Simple and 
Relative Suggestion. Genivs may al- 
so be resolved and accounted for in 
the same manner. It is another term 
for a tendency in the individual to 
some peculiar class of Desires or 
Emotions; and Dr Brown ascribes 
genius to a “ tendency to the new 
and copious suggestions of analogy. 
There is in the mind, he says, “2 
tendency to the suggestion of analo- 
gous conceptions, by analogous per- 
ceptions or conceptions,” which, he is 
of opinion, accounts for continuous 
imagination or genius. The events 
related by, persons gifted with this 
tendency ‘‘ become a source of im- 
mediate illustration, by resemblances 
that had never been traced before, or 
eyen suspected ; and in their spright- 
ly sallies of original wit, image after 
image is poured upon us in dazzling 
profusion, as from a source that is 1- 
exhaustible.”—“ The union says 
ain) of pereeption with concepiions 
thet aa it,” (such as the 
perception of a picture, with the cot- 
ceptions of a departed friend who 
inted.it, and of the endearing qu* 
Fities that. belonged to. hiin,) ** does 
truly vivify these harmonizing ¢°)- 
ceptions, by giving a sort of mixed 
reality to the whole,”—*‘‘ and many 
of the gay or sad illusions.of our hope 
and fears are only forms of this ve) 
illusion.” But. those who wish 
trace the. wonderful effects of the wa 
skpple principles of the mind, i 
10 
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ups of Thoughts and Emotions, 
and in the fairy regions of imagina- 
tion, must read Dr Brown's work, and 
wait with delighted expectation for 
the appearance of his lectures. They 
will see in the production already be- 
fore the publie, that the single rela- 
tion of resemblance is the source of all 
classitication ; that the whole relations 
ot co-existence are those of Position, 
Kesemblance or Difference, Propor- 
tion, Degree, and Comprehensivenes ; 
and that the enly relations of time are 
co-existence, and succession, or before 
und after. He considers Hmotions, 
in the first place, according to their 
relations in time, such as Jmmediate, 
Retrospectives and Prospective Emo- 
tions; and, secondly, as they in- 
volve moral feeling. Those which 
have no reference to any particu- 
lar object, and no reference to time, 
are Cheerfulness, Wonder, Beauty, 
Sublimity, ‘and the Jiudicrous, and 
their opposites. The immediate emo- 
tions which involve moral feeling are, 
the feeling of Vice and Virtue, Love 
and Hate, Sympathy, and Pride and 
Humility. ‘The Retrospective emo- 
tions, as they regard others, are, An- 
ger for evil inflicted, and Gratitude 
tor favours received ; and, as they re- 
gard ourselves, Simple Regret and 
(rladness, and Remorse, and the oppo- 
site emotions. Our Prospective emo- 
tions consist of #ears and Desires, ax 
inong the latter of which are classed 
the Destres of Eaistence, Pleasure, 
Action, Society, Knowledge, Power, 
Affection of others, Glory, and the 
Happiness and Unhappiness of others. 
But nothing has yet been published 
by Dr Brown en the subject of these 
emotions, the enumeration of which 
we have taken from the notes of a 
friend who attended his lectures, and 
we have given it here solely for the 
purpose of enabling us to institute a 
comparison between his system and 
that of the Phrenologists. 

The Phrenologists (and we take 
this system chiefly from Mr Combe’s 
publication, which we prefer for its 
Simplicity and brevity) old, not on- 
ly with Dr Brown, that the brain is 
4 sensorial organ, but that the mind 
acts, or manifests itself, by means of 
specific functions, the seat of all being 
in the brain. None of the five, or, 
according to Dr Brown, the sir senses, 
Jorm ideas. They merely give Sensa- 
“ons or Perceptions, and so far there 
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is no contradiction between the sys 
tems. But, in addition to the senses, 
Phrenologists. have’ bestowed thirty 
three internal faculties upon the hus 
man mind, each having a peculiar or- 
gan or portion of the brain adapted 
in its manifestations. These facul- 
ties are of two orders ; 1. Feelings ; 
and, 2. Understanding or Intellects, 
——those under feelings corresponding 
nearly to Dr Brown’s External A ffecs 
tions and Emotions conjoined ; and 
those under Intellects corresponding 
in a considerable degree with the Doce 
tor’s Conceptions er renovated feelings, 
and Feelings of Relation. The Feel« 
ings are divided into, 1. Prorenst- 
TIES, namely, Amativeness, Love 
Offspring, Inhabitiveness, Combatives 
ness, Destructiveness, Constructiveness, 
Covetiveness, and Secretiveness, 
common to man and animals ; and, 2. 
SENTIMENTS, namely, Self-esteem, 
Love of Approbation, Cautiousness, and 
Benevolence, also ceammon to man and 
animals; and Veneration, Hope, Tdeal« 
ity, Conscientiousness, and Firmness, 
peculiar to man. | 
Amativeness, it will be observed, 
may be resolved into an Appetite, or the 
emotion called Desire of Pleasure, 
while all the other Propensities might 
be resolved, perhaps, into the Desires 
of Existence, Action, Power, Glory 
and the Unhappiness of others, a 
the emotiens of Love and Hate, An- 
ger and Gratitude, and Sympathy; 
but it may still be true, that the mode 
of manifesting these desires and emo- 
tions may vary in individuals, in con- 
sequence of, and be discoverable from, 
differences in the conformation of their 
brains. The evidence of this, and of 
any other concomitunce, is observation 5 
but the evidence of a specific organ 
mustetake a wider range. ‘The peew- 
liar tendency in conduct must not 
ly be always seen when the conforma 
tion appears, but be wanting when it 
does not appear, and cease when it is 
lost. ‘he Sentiments are ‘clearly 
resolvable into Emotions involving 
moral feeling. "The feeling of Virtue 
and Vice, for instance, and other eme- 
tions arising from moral approbation 
and disapprobation, such as Remorse, 
, and their contraries, ‘corre- 
spond with Conscientiousness ; Desire 
of the Happiness of others and Sym- 
pathy with Benevolence; Vanity, 
Pride, and Desire of the Affection of 
others, with Love of Approbation ; 
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fhe emotion of Fear, embracing the 
fear of disappointment in all or any 
of our desires, with Cautiousness ; 
while Veneration, Hope, and Ideal- 
ity, may be considered as correspond- 
ing with certain Feelings of Relation, 
and their analogous emotions. But 
the true question, as between the Me- 
taphysicians and Phrenologists, is, 
whether these Propensities or Tenden- 
cies, Sentiments or Emotions, and 


dered as arising from some undisco- 
yerable principles in the mind, or from 
specific organs in the brain, to which, 
from an observable concomitancy, they 
must be assigned? And, in deciding 
this question, it should always be kept 
in view, that, by adopting the latter 
4 theory, it is not meant that the exist- 
ence of the organs accounts for the pe- 
culiar tendencies, but merely fixes the 
modes of their operation, and renders 
ahi their existence, as tendencies, more 
a easily cognizable ; for, in either case, 
the /aws themselves are equally the 
work of a Superior Power. But all 
must allow, that the more certainly 
“we can become acquainted with the 
tendencies of our individual natures, 
the more easy will it be for us to avoid 
circumstances that are dangerous to 
our interests, power, and happiness. 
The Jntellects are divided by Phre- 
nologists into Knowing and Reflecting 
Faculties. The Knowing are, Indi- 
viduality, Form, Size, Weight and 
Momenta, Colouring, Locality, Order, 
‘Time, Number, Tune, and Language, 
some of which, we confess, are sur- 
rounded with an atmosphere of ridi- 
cule. It would be uncandid, how- 
ever, not to allow that the ridicule 
inay be fictitious, and that, in all 
cases, it might ultimately yield to truth 
—the object of all philosophical dis- 
cussion, Our scepticism, however, is 
much stronger with respect to these 
Knowing Faculties than almost any 
other part of the Phrenological sys- 
tem. As to Time, we think it impos- 
sible to admit it, even in consistency 
with this new system itself, which di- 
vides the Reflecting Facultiesinto Com- 
parison, Causality, Wit, and Imita- 
tion; for, if Causality give us the 
power of judging of causes and effects, 
it must necessarily give us the idea of 
Time also, without which it seems im- 
possible to have any notion of before 
and afier—of succession—of cause and 
effect. Time, therefore, as a separate 
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Feelings of Relation, are to be consi-— 


and which, it is 0 
organ, | Ww ? curlous to 
mark, is placed locally under ath, 
connection with causality, we would 
dismiss entirely ; and. others of these 
knowing faculties, such as Form, Size 
“pene Order, Number, and, 4 

aps, Locality and Lan 
might be resolved, as they ate, 
be involved in Comparison and Causa- 
lity. Wit, too, we suspect, is only a 
branch of Comparison ; and Imitation 
likewise, in so far as it is different from 
a sense of the Ludicrous or the emo- 
tions of Desire. Yet, as observed al- 
ready with respect to the Propensitics 
and Sentiments, it is quite possible 
that the power of exercising the facul- 
ty of comparison, in certain respects, 
may depend on the activity or organ- 
ization of certain other portions of the 
brain. That there are individual 
culiarities, is certain ; that these do 
not arise fortuitously, will not admit 
of dispute; and that they may be 
conjoined withcertain peculiar deve- 
lopements of brain, is not impossible 
in itself, and must be verified, and 
can only be disproved, by observation. 
Proofs of concomitancy, to a certain 
extent, are to be drawn from compa- 
rative anatomy ; and there is hardly 
an individual who has not some vague 
impressions. of its truth,—facts, we 
should think, which should at least 
allay derision, make the candid hesi- 
tate, and the curious resort to observa- 
tion or experiment. ) 

_ In concluding, we wish it had been 
in our power to say something of the 
moral and intellectual character of a 
man, of whom truth would have been 
an eulogium ; but, as our limits pre- 
vent us, that must be left to some fu- 
ture occasion. Yet we cannot take 
leave of our subject without alluding 
to what we consider a most unjust as 
well as ungenerous attempt to deprive 
Dr Brown, after his death, of the 
name and fame due to his talents and 
genius. An anonymous Brochure has 
appeared, in which the author of an 
article, ** Logic,” in the’ Edin 
Encyclopedia, published in 1819, 
broadly asserts that his metaphysical 
theory is not only original, but the 
same, in various material points, with 
that of Dr Brown, who, it is also said, 
“© has condescended to borrow from 
him a particular mode of expressn, 
and to range himself under-a denom- 
nation which theauthor of Logue wes 
the ¥1n8T to announce to the world. 
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Now, let the public Judge of the mo- 
desty and justice of this anonymous 
writer, after reverting to the noto- 
rious facts, that Dr Brown had not 
only announced, but fully illustrated, 
his views and theories, in lectures 
read in a public class, from season to 
season, and for many years previous- 
ly to the appearance of the won- 
derful publication on Logie; that 
the germs of Dr Brown’s theory are 
to be found in his Observations on 
Darwin's Zoonomia, published in 
1798, and in his work on Cause and 
Effect, the first edition of which was 
published in 1806 or 1807, and the 
third in 1818! Besides, we think 
there is good evidence in the article 
Metaphysics, published only the other 
day, in the same work, and written 
avowedly by the same author, that he 
does not yet understand Dr Brown’s 
Theory of Memory. In this last ar- 
ticle, our anonymous assailer of Dr 
Brown's Memory says, “‘ The me- 
inory, we beléeve, exhibits merely THE 
siGNs of past sensations ; and when 
these (signs) happen to excite an un- 
commonly lively interest, so that the 
original feelings are reproduced, it is 
not then memory, but intense feeling 
—sensation.” Considering the num- 
ber of students who, from all parts of 
Scotland, attended Dr Brown’s lec- 
tures for so many years prior to the 
existence of the article J.ogic, and that 
the doors of the class-room were open 
to all strangers, there is a great proba- 
bility, at least, that this Logician 
would hear something of Dr Brown's 
Theory: Werdo not say, however, 
that he did; he asserts the contrary 
himself ; and, as he does not yet com- 
prehend what he thinks he had dis- 
covered, we believe him; but why 
then insinuate so much against Dr 
Brown? Every one who knows the 
case, and reflects on the circumsiances 
for a moment, will call out Proh 
pudor !—the Memory of Dr Brown 
is insulted—the decencies of feeling 
violated * 


* We have received for publication a 
short statement on this subject in a letter 


tothe author of the pamphlet in question, © 


from the ble gentleman who read 
Dr Brown’s ures, after that very emi- 
nent and amiable man was disabled by the 
disease which had so -fatal a termination. 


The public will starcely require the state- 
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EXTRACTS FROM SOUTHEY’S LIFE OF 
WESLEY } AND THE RIRE AND PRO- 
GRESS OF METHODISM. 


. Tuts is a very curious and instruc- 
tive book,—somewhat too diffuse, in- 


ment; but, since we have received it, we 

subjoin it in a note, 

To the Author of Remarks on Dr Brown's 
Phystoloy of the Mind. 

Srr,—Your remarks consist chiefly of 
the citation of passages which are produced 
as parallel from the article Logic in the 
Edioburgh Encyclopedia, which you state 
to have been written three years ago, and 
to have been in print for two years,—and 
Dr Brown's Sketch of the Physiology of 
the Human Mind, which has been pub- 
lished within these three months ;—with 
an intermixture of expressions of wonder 
at the closeness of the coincidences. You 
lay great stress on the priority of date in 
the publication of the article Logic; you 
state, very charitably, in the conclusion of 
your pamphlet, that the writer of the ar- 
ticle Logic ‘* is fully persuaded, that Dr 
Brown was a man equally above the ne- 
cessity of borrowing, or the affectation of 
not adopting the improvements in his own 
science which had been introduced by an- 
other; and you claim the remarkable 
term Relationist, which is used by both 
writers, as the invention of the author of 
the article Logic, from whom ** Dr Brown 
has condescended to borrow it.” , 

In regard to these remarks, Sir, I shall 
beg leave to state— 

1. That it is now ten years since Dr 
Brown was appointed Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Kdin- 
burgh; that his course of Lectures was 
completely written out before the ,end of 
the first year; and that no copy has ever 
been made from the original manuscript, 
which alone was used by him annually in 
delivering his Lectures. 

2. That in no instance has a passage of 
the original manuscript been erased for the 
purpose of substituting any thing essen- 
tially different; nor has any other altera- 
tion been made, than the substitution of 
an cquivalent phrase, or the addition of 
something illustrative of the argument... 

3. That in a very full copy of notes, 
now before me, which, with the express 

ission of Dr Brown, was taken, dur- 
ng Lecture, in the session commencing 
in November 1816, and ending in April 
1817, I find this passage, which I tran- 
scribe with the contractions in the scroll 

taken in the class-room. : 

‘+ Th'for if a name to be inv* for expré 
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deed, as most of the Laureate’s com- 
positions, both in verse and prose, are, 


in. Univ® it w¢ be as a Notion- 
that I be cl*.” 

Which passage, when written without 
the contractions, runs thus :—Therefore if 
a name [were] to be invented for express- 
ing my opinion regarding Universals, it 
would be as a Notionist, or as a Relationist, 
that 1 wonld be classed. 

These notes, you will observe, Sir, were 
taken three years ago, as early as the time 
when the article Logic was written, 

4. That 1 have traced several coincidences 
| between these notes and the article Logic, 
vt exclusive of those which youfhave noted 
i between that article and Dr Brown’s Sketch 
of the Physielegy of the Human Mind. 

} 5. That, as it appears from notes taken 
a4). a year before the articke Logic was printed, 
* and in the very year in which it was writ- 
ten, that at least several of the 
quoted by you as coincident, and in parti- 
cular the passage containing the term Re- 
lationist, occurred in Dr Brown's Lectures 
before the article Logic was printed, there 
is strong presumptive evidence that all the 
passages quoted by you were contained 
nearly in the same language in Dr Brown’s 
Lectures, before the article Logic appear- 
ed,—even though the perfectly conclusive 
evidence of Dr Brown’s manuscript, now 
before me, could not have been ebtained. 

I feel it necessary to add, Sir, that I had 
prepared a much longer answer, and even 
aanounced it for publication; but I have 
been dissuaded from printing it at present, 
on the ground that this would be treating 
your pamphiet with far more attention than 
it deserves. 

I cannot conclude, Sir, without stating 
farther, that it appears to me equally 
indecorous and foolish in any one to come 
forward, immediately upon the death of a 
distinguished philosopher, with a charge 
against him of borrowimg from a paper 
that was written many years after the opi- 
nions of that philosopher had been given 
to the world in his Lectures, and some of 
them even in his earliest work,—a work 
which been in print for more than 
twenty years; that is to say, more than 
ten times the age of that publication from 
which the forced loans are supposed. to 
have been made. 

Your charge of “* new and affected 
would be perfi intelligi - 

if applied to such 
fology, Technology, and the extraordinary 

i of meaning given to the term Me. 
snory, in the article Logic, and in your 
painphiet ; but, as applied by you to Dr 
Jam ata loss what to 
inake of it. 


lf your pamphlet have any lasting in- 
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CMay 
—butwrittenin anexcellent spirit; and 
containing a mass of most importantin. 
formation. Theimpression which it has 
left on our minds is, that Methodism 
was the natural result, both of the 
slumber of churches, and of the 

gress of infidel philosophy ; and that, 
in the hands of Providence, it has 
been operating as a cure, though in 
many cases a very rough one, to both 


_ these evils. Wesley, the founder of 


infancy by singular circumstan 
which must have made an early rm 
pression on his susceptible mind, and 
given it a strong bent to superstition 
and enthusiasm, no less than to genuine 
piety. We shall give a few extracts 
relating to someof thesecircum 
which is all we can afford to do at pre« 
sent, but propose afterwards to return 
to the consideration of this highly in- 
teresting work, 

Wesley’s father was a respectable, 
and distinguished clergyman. 


*¢ John, his second son, the founder of the 
Methodists,; was born at Epworth an the 17th 
of June 1703. Epworth is a market-town in 
the Lindsay division of Lincolnshire, irre- 
gularly built, and containing at that time in 
its parish about two thousand persons, 
The inhabitants are chiefly employed in 
the culture and preparation of hemp and 
flax, in spinning these articles, and in the 
manufactory of sacking and bagging. Mr 
Wesley found his parishioners in a profli- 
gate state; and the zeal with which he 
discharged his duty in admonishing them 
of their sins, excited a spirit of diabolical 
hatred in those whom it failed to reclaim. 
Some of these wretches twice atten:pted to 
set his house on fire, without success: 
they succeeded in a third attempt. At 
midnight some pieces of burning wood fell 
from the roof upon the. bed in which one 
of the children lay, and burnt her feet. 
Before she could give the alarm, Mr Wet 
ley was roused by a cry of fire from the 
street : little imagining that it was in his 
own house; he opened the door, and found 
it full of smoke, and that the roof was al- 
ready burnt through. His wife being ill 
at the time, slept apart from him, and in 3 


fluence, it can be only that of subjecting 
the publications of the writer, whose disco- 
veries you profess to vindicate, to a more Tl 
examination than it appears to me 
probable that they would have otherwise 
experienced. 
1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
J. STEWART+e 
_ 2, West Nicolson Stvect, _ OF 
May 1820, . 
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separate TOOM. Bidding her and the two 
cklest girls rise and shift for their lives, he 
purst. open the nursery door, where the 
maid was ing with five children. She 
snatched up the youngest, and bade the 
others follow her; the three elder did so, 
but John, who was then six years old, was 
not awakened by all this, and in the alarm 
and confusion he was forgotten. By the 
time they reached the hall, the flames had 
spread every where around them. and Mr 
Wesley then found that the keys of the 
house-door were above stairs. Ile ran and, 
recovered them, a minute before the stair. 
case took fire. When the door was open- 
ed, a strong north-east wind drove in the 
flames with such violence from the side of, 
the house, that it was impossible to stand 
against them. Some of the children got 
through the windews, and others through 
alittle door into the garden. Mrs Wesley 
could net reach the garden door, and was ' 
not in a condition to elimb to the windows; 
after three times attempting to face the 
flames, and shrinking as often from their 
force, she besought Christ to preserve her, 
if it was his will, from that dreadful death = 
she then, to use her own expression, waded 
through the fire, and escaped into the street 
naked as she was, with some slight scorch. 
ing of the hands and face. At this time 
John, who had not been remembered till 
that moment, was heard crying in the nur- 
sery. The father ran to the stairs, but 
they were so nearly consumed, that they 
could not bear his weight, and being ut- 
terly in despair, he fell upon his knees in 
the hall, and in agony commended the soul 
of tlie child to God. John had been a- 
wakened by the light, and thinking it was 
day, called to the maid to take him up; 
but as no one answered, he opened the cur- 
tains, and saw streaks of fire upon the top 
of the room. He ran to the door, and find- 
ing it impossible to eseape that way, climb- 
ed upon a chest which stood near the win- 
dow, and he was then seen from the yard. 
‘There was no time for procuring a ladder, 
but it was happily a low house ;,one man 
was hoisted upon the shoulders of another, 
and could then reach the window, so as to 
take him out; a moment later and it would 
have been too late; the whole roof fell in, 
and had it not fallen inward, they must all 
have been crushed together. When the 
child was catried out to the house where 
his parents were, the father cried out, 
‘Come, neighbours, let us kneel dowm: 
let us give thanks to God! he has given 
me all my eight children: let the house 
£0, I am rich enough.’ John Wesley re- 
membered this providential deliverance 
through life with the deepest gratitude. 
In reference. to it he had a house in flames 
engraved as.an emblem under one of his 
portraits, with these words. for the motte, 
* Is not this a brand placked.out of the 
burning | 
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The third. son, Charles, the zealous 
and able associate of his brother in his fu- 
ture labours, was at this time scareely two 
months old. 
birth are remarkable, His mother was de- 
livered of him before the due time, and the 
child appeared dead rather than alive, nei- 
ther crying nor opening its eyes; in this 
state it was kept, wrapt up in soft wool, 
till the time when he should have been 
born according to the usual course of na- 
ture, and then, it is said, he opened his 
eyes and made himself heard.” pp. 12—15. 
‘** While John was at school, certain dis- 
turbances occurred in his father’s house, so 
unaccountable, that every person by whom 
they were witnessed believed them to be. 
supernatural. At the latter end of the 
year 1715, the maid-servant was terrified 
by hearing at the dining-room door seve- 
tal dismal groans, as of a person at the 
int of death. The family gave little 
ced to her stozy, and endeavoured to laugh 
her out of her fears; but a few nights 
afterward they began to hear strange knock’ 
ings, usually three or four at a time, in 
different parts of the house: every person 
heard these noises except Mr Wesley him- 
self, and as according to vulgar opinion, 
such sounds were not audible by the indi- 
vidual to whom they foreboded evil, they re- 
frained from telling him, lest he should 


suppose that it betokened his own death, — 


as they indeed all apprehended. At length, 
however, the disturbance became so great 
and so frequent, that few or none of the 
family durst be alone, and Mrs Wesley 
thought it better te inferm her husband ; 
for it was not possikje that the matter 
could long be concealed from him; and 
moreover, as she says, she was minded he 
should speak to it. The noises were now 
various as well as strange, loud rumblings 
above stairs or below, a clatter among a 
number of bottles, as if they had al) at 
once been dashed to pieces, footsteps as of 
a man going up and down stair at all 
hours of the night, sounds like that of 
dancing in- an empty room, the door of 
which was locked, gobling like a turkey 
cock, but most frequently a knocking about 
the beds at night, and in different parts of 
the house. Mrs Wesley would at first 
have persuaded the children and servants 
that it was occasioned by rats within doors 
and mischievous persons without, and her 
husband had recourse to the same ready 
solution: or some of his daughters, he 
supposed, sate up late and made a noise; 
and a hint that their lovers might have 
something to do with the mystery, made 
the young ladies heartily hope he might 
soon be convinced that there was more in 
the matter than he was disposed to. believe. 
In this they-were not inted, for on 
the next night, a little after midnight, he 
was awakened by nine loud and distinct 
knocks, which seemed to be in the next 


The circumstances of his 
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room, with a patse at third stroke. is clear and distinct. He ea 
He rose, and went to see if he could disco- once or twice when he spoke 4 er ba 
ver the cause, but could perceive nothing; two or three feeble squeaks, a little louder 
still he thought it might be some person than the chirping of a bird, but not like 
out of doors, and reli a stout mas- the noise of rats. What is said of an ac. 
tiff to rid them of this nuisance. But the tual appearance is not so well confirmed. 
dog, which upon the first disturbance had Mrs Wesley thought she saw somethi 
barked violently, was ever afterwards cow- run from under the bed, and thought it 
ed by it, and seemed more terrified than most like a badger; but she could not well 
any of the children, came whining himself say of what shape; and the man saw 
to his master and mistress, as if to seek something like a white rabbit, which came 
protection in a human presence. And from behind the oven, with its ears flat up- 
when the man-servant, Robin Brown, took on the neck, and its little scut standi 
the mastiff at night into his room, to be at straight up. A shadow may possibly ex. 
once a guard and a companion, as soon as plain the first of these appearances ; the 
the latch began to jar as usual, the dog other may be imputed to that proneness 
crept into bed, and barked and howled so which ignorant persons so commonly evince 
as to alarm the house. to exaggerate in all uncommon ‘cases.— 
“ The fears of the family for Mr Wes- These circumstances, therefore, though ap- 
ley’s life being removed as soon as he had parently silly in themselves, in no degree 
heard the mysterious noises, they began to invalidate the other parts of the story, 
apprehend that one of the sons had met which rest upon the concurrent testimony 
with a violent death, and more particular- of many intelligent witnesses. The door 
ly Samuel, the eldest. The father, there- was once violently pushed against Emilia, 
fore, one night after several deep groans when there was no person on the outside ; 
had been heard, adjured it to speak, if it the latches were frequently lifted up; the 
had power, and tell him why it troubled windows clattered always before Jeffery 
the house; and upon this three distinct entered a room, and whatever iron or brass 
knockings were made. He then question- was there rung and jarred exceedingly, It 
ed it if it were Samuel his son, bidding it, was observed also that the wind commonly 
if it were, and could not speak, to knock rose after any of his noises, and increased 
again: but, to their great comfort, there with it, and whistled loudly around the 
was no farther knocking that night; and, house. Mr Wesley’s trencher (for it was 
when they heard that Samuel and the two before our potteries had pushed their ware 
boys were safe and well, the visitations of into every village throughout the kingdom) — 
the goblin became rather a matter of cu- danced one day upon the table, to his no 
riosity and amusement than of alarm. small amazement; and the handle of Ro- 
Emilia gave it the name of Old Jeffery, bin’s hand-mill, at another time, was turn- 
and by this name he was now known as ed round with great swiftness: unluckily 
a harmless, though by no means an agree- Robin had just done grinding: nothing 
able, inmate of the parsonage. Jeffery was vexed him, he said, but that the mill was 
not a malicious goblin, but he was easily empty; if there had been corn in it, Jef- 
offended. Before Mrs Wesley was satis- fery might have ground his heart out be- 
fied that there was something supernatural fore he would have disturbed him. It was 
in the noises, she recollected that one of plainly a Jacobite goblin, and seldom. su/- 
her neighbours had frightened the rats from fered Mr Wesley to pray for the King and 
his dwelling by blowing a horn there: the the Prince of Wales without disturbing the 
horn, therefore, was borrowed, and blown family prayers. Mr Wesley was sore up- 
stoutly about the house for half a day, on this subject, and became angry, and 
greatly against the judgment of one of the therefore repeated the prayer. But when 
sisters, who maintained, that, if it was any Samuel was informed of this, his remark 
thing supernatural, it would certainly be was, ‘ As to the devils being an enemy 
very angry and more troublesome. Her King George, were 1 the King myself, ! 
opinion was verified by the event: Jeffery should rather Old Nick should be my ene- 
had never till then begun his operations my than my friend.’ The children were 
during the day: from that time he came the only persons who were distressed by 
by day as well as by night, and was loud- these visitations : the manner in which they 
Ps oem before. And he never entered Mr were affected is remarkabie Re em 
ey’s study till the owner one day re- noises began peared to geen 
buked him sharply, called him a deaf’ and ed in their ‘oun Lebde came over them, 
dumb devil, and bade him cease to disturb and they panted and trembled till the ¢is- 
the innocent children, and come to him in turbance was so loud as to waken then. 
his study, if he had any thing to say. This Before if ceased, the family had become 
was a sort of defiance, and Jeffery, there. ite accustomed to it, and were tired with 
fure, took him at his word. No other per- Riding or speaking of it. * Send me some 
son in the family ever felt the goblin, but news,’ said one of the sisters to ber bro- 
ee Cee ther Samuel, ‘ for we are secluded from 
considerable force. | the sight or hearing of any versal tungs 
** So he himself relates, and his evidence except Jeffery.’"” pp. 22-—26. 
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VIEW OF MR #CORESBY'S ACCOUNT 
OF THE ARCTIC REGIONS. * 


T’o all our magnificent schemes for 
exploring the Arctic Seas—for defin- 
ing the Northern limits of the earth, 
and reaching even its Polar boundary, 
—the name of Scoxespy is insepara- 
bly attached. His plan for reaching 
the North Pole by crossing the vast 

lain of ice, with which he conceives 
it begirt, first, we believe, rekindled 
in this country the dormant flame of 
Northern discovery. This and other 

pers communicated by him to the 
Wernerian Transactions, clearly indi- 
cated an observer of an higher order 
than those who had been accustomed 
to visit these icy boundaries of Na- 
ture. As a man of science, a disco- 
verer, and a whale-fisher, Mr Scores- 
by showed himself fully qualified to 

ive every information which could 
+ desired by the three classes to whom 
these objects are respectively appli- 
cable. It diffused; therefore, a very 
general satisfaction when Captain 
Scoresby undertook to combine in 
these volumes the mass of information 
which he has collected during seven- 
teen successive voyages into the Green 
land Seas. This expectation, we 
think, will not be disappointed. It 
cannot be expected that one who has 
spent his life in contending with the 
storms and monsters of the Northern 
deep should thoroughly understand 
the art of writing a book. ‘The mate- 
rials are not arranged in the most in- 
teresting or methodical manner; and 
the author’s’ own observations are 
mixed up with compilations from 
others which are by‘no means equally 
interesting. In general, the descrip- 
tions are not tinetured with those ro- 
mantic and poetical ideas which, at 
this distance, are excited in us by the 
Strange aspect of Nature, and the ter- 
rible phenomena presented by her in 
these regions. Mr Scoresby has ‘had 
too many hard dealings with them, in 
the way of real business, to make them 
fit subjects for the ‘play of his fancy. 
He who has to ‘force his way throu 
regions of thick-ribbed ice, and to 


* An Account of the Arctic Regions 
with, a History and Description of the 
Northern Whale-Fishery. By W. Scores- 
by, Jun..F.R.S.E. Ilusteated 
ty-four Engravings. In, Two Volumes. 
Edinburgh, Constable and Co., 1820. 
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contend without ceasing against ele« 
ments hostile to life, is not likely to, 
view these objects through the most 
flattering medium. The mountains. 
of floating ice which sail along these. 
mighty seas cannot excite any rapture 
ous emotions in the breast of the ma- 
riner, whose frail bark they threaten: 
every instant to dash into atoms. Our 
author describes Arctic Nature as a 
man of business and plain obsetva~ 
tion, rather than a poet. At the same 
time, we must observe, that, with re- 
gard to some of the more striking phe- 
nomena, he has shown very respect- 
able powers of description, and a very 
lively sense of the grandeur and beau- 
ty which Nature displays here, even 
amid her terrors. 

Mr Scoresby begins with discussing 
the much agitated question respecting 
the communication by the north be« 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
His impression is evidently in favour 
of its existence, though he has not 
added many facts to those colleeted 
by the Quarterly Review. He ob- 
served near the island of Jan Mayen 
a mass of drift-wood, eaten by worms, 
which do not exist in any of the Arc 
tic regions. He found repeated in- 
stances of stone lances and bone har« 
poons sticking in the backs of whales, 
and, as these rude instruments are not 
now used by ie of the’ known Es- 

uimaux tribes, he infers, that they 
ve come from some yet unexplored 
rt of the American shore. Here, 
owever, we incline to start the ques- 
tion, Whether they might, not have 
come from those upper parts of Davis’ 
Straits where Captain Ross found peo- 
ple who never had seen a ship or a Eu~ 
ropean? Admitting, however, that the 
passage could be performed, the ques~ 
tion would be, Whether by the north« 
east or the north-west? In to 
the north-east passage, our author has 
nothing from his own observations to 
add to the narrations of Muller and 
Coxe. The probability is, that there 
may be’ sea the whole north of 
Asia ; but. Mr Seoresby declares -his 
conyaction, that the voyage could not 
be performed in less than eight or, ten 
ears, which disposes at once of every 


dea of a passage to the Bast Indies — 


by such aroute. 

The north-west route along: the 
coast of America is that which now 
excites the chief’ interest and hope. 


Mr Scoreshy seems inclined to belieye 
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in the existence of this also, but ra~ 
ther in a different quarter from that 
which we are now searching. In his 
opinion, the strongest arguinents used 
on the subject are those of Ellis, who 
conceived the passage to extend from 
the northern part of Hudson’s Bay. 
The aspect of the country, the reports 
of the Indians, and, above all, the na- 
ture of the tides, appeared to him to 
indicate an opening at the north-west 
extremity of this Bay into the Arctic 
Ocean. In regard to the mode of ex~ 
ploration, Mr Scoresby is of opinion, 
that vessels of 150 tons, or even less, 
would be the best fitted for making 
discoveries in these seas. They would 

make their way more readily through 
the straits and narrow passages in 
which vessels are liable to be inclosed 

they are even stronger, more com- 

pact, and better fitted to endure the 

shocks which they are liable to en- 
counter. Supposing, however, that a 
ge exists, he does not conceive 
that it could be reckoned upon with 
certainty in any one year as being 
open more than eight or ten weeks, or 
even certainly as being open at all,— 
so that the merchant could never 
think of preferring this to the estab- 
lished and accustomed East India 

route. 

Some bold speculators have con- 
ceived the design of a passage to the 
East Indies, by steering directly a- 
cross the Pole. Upon every hope of 
such a voyage, Mr Scoresby pro- 
nounces a decided negative. He ex~ 
presses extreme scepticism as to all 
the reports of the Dutch captains, so 
care ly collected by Colonel Beau- 
foy. These are chiefly on hearsay, 
referring to a distant period, and by 
persons by no means skilled in ob- 
servation. In several instances, where 
earefully investigated, they have been 
found to originate completely in mis« 
take. Our author is convinced that 
the highest latitude which any navi- 
gator ever did, or ever can reach, is 
that of 81° or 814°. In this latitude, 


for nine months in the year, ice is 


formed even on the surface of a rough 


gea; and the mean annual tempera- 


ture is fifteen degrees below the freez- 
‘ing point. Even that in the month 
of July is only five degrees above it. 
It is true, the summer heat at the 
Pole ought to be about 1-45th more 
‘than in the latitude of Spitzbergen, 
“but this circumstance cannot, it is 
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conceived, counteract the muc 

intense cold of the preceding wat’ 
ter. 

Mr Scoresby, for these reasons, does 
not entertain the least idea or expec- 
tation of penetrating across or to the 
Pole by,sea. He has not, however 
relinquished his original plan of reach. 
ing that great boundary of the world, 
by travelling on sledges, or even on 
foot. This has been objected to, and 
even ridiculed, on the ground, that 
the snow and ice must be blown up 
and piled together in such irregular 
masses, and even mountains, as cer« 
tainly to baffle, and probably render 
fatal, any attempt to traverse its irre- 
gular surface. This impression, he 
says, is derived from drift ice as it ap- 
pears on many of the Arctic shores, 
particularly Spitzbergen. There, he 
admits, it forms as rough a surface as 
can well be imagined, and -is justly 
described as ‘* monstrously large and 
lofty, and as running flake upon flake 
toa great height.” These irregula- 
rities, however, are produced by 
masses thrown in upon the shore, or 
detached from the icebergs above. A 
few miles out at sea occurs field ice of 
vast extent, and presenting generally 
a smooth and even surface. ‘The pro- 
bability of traversing it seems indeed 
fully established by the instances ad- 
duced of persons who have travelled 
many hundred miles over snow. This 
is habitually done by the Indians in 
the neighbourhood of Hudson’s Bay, 
and Muller, in his History of Rus- 
‘sian Discoveries, mentions an instance 
of Markoff, a Cossack, who, in 1714, 
travelled for seven or eight hundred 
miles over the Arctic Ocean, ina sledge 
drawn by dogs. 

Mr Scoresby proceeds to give 4 
summary of the progress of discovery 
in the North, and the successive voy- 
ages performed into the Arctic seas; 
but though we do not object to the 
incorporation of this into his book, it 
contains little which has not been al- 
ready noticed in the Edinburgh and 
Quarterly Reviews. We attached 
more value to the description from 
his own observation, of the Polar 
lands of Spitzbergen and Jan Maye. 
The following general view of the as- 
pect of the former appears very #0 
teresting. 

“¢ Spitzbergen and its islands, with some 
other countries ‘within the Arctic circle 
exhibit a kind of seenery which is altoge- 
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ther novel. The principal objects which 
strike the eye are innumerable mountain« 
ous peaks, ridges, precipices, or needles, 
rising immediately out of the sea, toan ele- 
yation of 3000 or 4000 feet, the colour of 
which, at a moderate distance, appears to 
be blackish shades of brown, green, grey, 
and purple ; snow or ice in strie or patches 
occupying the various clefts and hollows in 
the sides of the hills, capping some of the 
mountain summits, and filling with ex- 
tended beds the most considerable valleys ; 
and ice of the glacier form occurring at in- 
tervals all along the coast, in particular si- 
tuations as already described, in prodigious 
accumulations. The glistening or vitreous 
appearance of the iceberg precipices ; the 
purity, whiteness, and beauty of the slop- 
ing expanse, formed by their snowy sur- 
faces; the gloomy shade presented by the 
adjoining or intermixed meuntains and 
rocks, perpetually * covered with a mourn- 
ing veil of black lichens,’ with the sudden 
transitions into a robe of purest white, 
where patches or beds of snow occur, pre- 
sent a variety and extent of contrast altoge- 
ther peculiar, which, when enlightened by 
the occasional ethereal brilliancy of the Po- 
lar sky, and harmonized in its serenity 
with the calmness of the ocean, constitute 
a picture both novel and magnificent. 
There is, indeed, a kind of majesty, not to 
be conveyed in words, in these extraordi- 
nary accumulations of snow and ice in the 
valleys, and in the rocks above rocks, and 
peaks above peaks, in the mountain groups, 
seen rising above the ordinary elevation of 
the clouds, and terminating occasionally in 
crests of everlasting snow, especially when 
you approach the shore under shelter of the 
impenetrable density,of a summer fog ; in 
which case the fog sometimes disperses like 
the drawing of a curtain, when the strong 
contrast of light and shade, heightened by 
a cloudless atmosphere an* powerful sun, 
bursts on the senses in a brilliant exhibi- 
tion, resembling the production of magic.” 
Vol. I. pp. 109, 110. 


One of the most striking phenome- 
na here are the icebergs, particularly 
those called the ‘* Seven Icebergs.” 


‘“* The Seven Icebergs are each, on an 
average, about a mile in length, and per- 
haps near 200 feet in height at the sea- 
edge ; but some of those to the southward 
are much greater. A little to the north- 
ward of Horn Sound is the largest iceberg 
I have seen; it occupies eleven miles in 
length of the sea-coast. The highest part 
of the precipitous front adjoining the sea 
is, by measurement, 402 feet, and it ex- 
tends backward toward the summit of the 
mountain to about four times that eleva- 
tion. Ite surface forms a beautiful inclin- 
ed plane of smooth snow; the edge is un- 
even and perpendicular. At the distance 
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of fifteen miles, the front-edge subtended 
an angle of ten minutes of a degree. Near 
the South Cape lics another iceberg, near- 
ly as extensive as this. It occupies the 
space between two lateral ridges of hills, 
and reaches the very summit of the moun. 
tain, in the back ground, on which it rests. 

** It is not easy to form an adequate 
conception of these truly wonderful pro- 
ductions of Nature. ‘Their magnitude, 
their beauty, and the contrast they form 
with the gloomy rocks around, produce 
sensations of lively interest. Their upper 
surfaces are generally concave ; the higher 
parts are always covered with snow, and 
have a beautiful appearance ; but the lower 
parts, in the latter end of every summer, 
present a bare surface of ice. The front of 
each, which varies in height from the level 
of the ocean to 400 or 500 feet above it, 
lies parallel with the shore, and is general- 
ly washed by the sea. This part, resting 
on the strand, is undermined to such an 
extent by the sea, when in any way turbu- 
lent, that immense masses, loosened by the 
freezing of water lodged in the recesses in 
winter, or by the effect of streams of water 
running over its surface and through its 
chasms in summer, break asunder, and 
with a thundering noise fall into the sea; 
but, as the water is in most places shallow 
in front of these icebergs, the masses which 
are dislodged are commonly reduced into 
fragments before they can be floated away 
into the main sea. ‘This fact seems to ac- 
count for the rarity of icebergs in the 
Spitzbergen sea. 

*¢ The front surface of icebergs is glisten« 
ing and uneven. Wherever a part has re- 
cently broken off, the colour of the fresh 
fracture is a beautiful greenish-blue, ap- 
proaching to emerald green ; but such 
parts as have long been exposed to the air 
are of a greenish-grey colour, and at a dis- 
tance sometimes exhibit the appearance of 
cliffs of whitish marble. In all cases, the 
effect of the iceberg is to form a pleasing 
variety in prospect, with the magnificence 
of the encompassing snow-clad mountains, 
which, as they recede from the eye, seem 
to ‘ rise crag above crag,’ in endless per- 
spective. 

‘On an excursion to one of the Seven 
Icebergs, in July 1818, I was particularly 
fortunate in witnessing one of the grandest 
effects which these Polar glaciers ever 
sent. A — north-westerly swell have 
ing for some hours been beating on the 
shore, had loosened a number of fragments 
attached to the iceberg, and various 
of broken ice denoted recent shoots of 
seaward edge. As we rowed towards it, 
with a view of ing close to its base, 

I observed a few little pieces fall from the 
top, and, while my eye was fixed upon the 
an immense column, probably fifty 
square, and one hundred and fifty feet 
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hi n to leave the parent ice at the 
ae majestically forward, with 
an accelerated velocity fell with an awful 
crash into the sea. The water into which 
it plunged was converted into an appear- 
ance of vapour or smoke, like that from a 
furious cannonading. The noise was equal 
to that of thunder, which it nearly resem- 
bled. The column which fell was nearly 
square, and in magnitude resembled a 
church. It broke into thousands of pieces. 
This circumstance was a happy caution, 
for we might inadvertently have gone to 
the very base of the icy cliff, from whence 
masses of considerable magnitude were con- 
tinually breaking. This iceberg was full 
of rents, as high as any of our people as- 
cended upon it, extending in a direction 
perpendicularly downward, and dividing it 
into innumerable columns. The surface 
was very uneven, being furrowed and 
cracked all over. This roughness appear- 
ed to be occasioned by the inelting of the 
snow, some streams of water being seen 
running over the surface; and others, hav- 
ing worn away the Bg ice, could 
still be heard pursuing their course through 
subglacial channels to the front of the ice- 
berg, where, in transparent streams, or in 
small cascades, they fell into the sea. In 
some places, chasms of several yards in 
width were seen, in others they were only 
e few inches or feet across. One of the 
sailors, who attempted to walk across the 
iceberg, imprudently stept into a narrow 
chasm filled up with snow to the general 
level. He instantly {plunged up to his 
shoulders, and might, but for the sudden 
extension of his arms, have been buried in 
the gulf.”” Vol. I. pp. 102—106. | 


A grand scene was also presented 
from the top of one of the loftiest 
summits of Spitzbergen, which Mr 
Scoresby ascended. 


“¢ The prospect was most extensive and 
grand. A fine sheltered bay was seen on 
the east of us, an arm of the same on the 
north-east, and the sea, whose glassy sur- 
face was untuffled by a breeze, formed an 
immense expanse on the west; the ice- 
bergs, rearing their proud crests almost to 
the tops of the mountains, between which 
they were lodged, and, defying the power 
of the solar beams, were scattered in va- 
rious directions about the sea-coast and in 
the adjoining bays. Beds of snow and ice 
filling extensive hollows, and giving an e- 
namelled coat to adjoining valleys, one of 
which, commencing at the foot of the. 
mountain where we stood, extended in a 
continued line towards the north, as far as 
the eye could reach; mountain rising a< 
bove mountain, until by distance they 
dwindled into insignificancy; the whole 
contrasted by a cloudless canopy of deepest 
azure, and enlightened by he cea 
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blazing sun, and the effect aided by a feel. 
ing of danger, seated as we were on the 
pinnacle of a rock, almost surrounded by 
tremendous precipices,—all united to con. 
stitute a picture singularly sublime. Here 
we seemed elevated into the very heavens : 
and, in situation, [ 
was sensible only of pleasing emotio 
heightened by the that, fon 
experience in these kind of adventures, [ 
was superior to the dangers with which | 
was surrounded. ‘The effect of the cleva- 
tion, and the brightness of the picture, were 
such, that the sea, which was at least a 
league from us, appeared within reach of a 
musket-shot ; mountains a dozen miles off 
seemed scarcely a league from us; and our 
vessel, which we knew was at the distance 
of a league from the shore, appeared in 
danger of the rocks. 

** After a short rest, in which we were 
much refreshed with a gentle breeze of 
wind that here prevailed, and after we had 
surveyed the surrounding scenery as long 
as it afforded any thing striking, we com- 
menced the descent. This task, however, 
which, before the attempt, we had viewed 
with indifference, we found really a very 
hazardous and, in some instances, a pain- 
ful undertaking. The way now seemed 
precipitous. Every movement was a work 
of deliberation. The stones were so sharp, 
that they cut our boots and pained our 
feet, and so loose, that they gave way al- 
most at every step, and frequently threw 
us backward with force against the hill. 
We were careful to advance abreast of each 
other, for any individual being below us 
would have been in danger of being over- 
whelmed with the stones, which we unin- 
tentionally dislodged in showers. Having, 
by much care, and with some anxiety, 
made good our descent to the top of tlie 
secondary hills, to save the fatigue of crawl- 
ing along the sharp ridge that we had be- 
fore traversed, we took down one of the 

t banks, the inclination of which 
was little Jess than fifty d The 
stones here being very small and loose, we 
sat down on the side of the hill, and slid 
forward with great facility in a sitting pos- 
ture. Towards the foot of the hill, an ex- 

nse of snow stretched across the line of 
escent. This being loose and soft, we 
entered upon it without fear, and our pro- 
gress at first was by no means rapid; but, 
on reaching the middle of it, we came to 4 
surface of solid a hundred 
yards across, over which we launched with 
astonishing velocity, but happily sca: 
without injury. The men whom we eft 
below viewed this latter movement 
astonishment and fear.” 
Vol. I. pPp- 127—130. 


The description of the climate and 
seasons here may serve to exhibit them 
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as they generally exist throughout the 
whole of the Polar world. 


“ The climate of Spitzbergen is no 
doubt more disagreeable to human feel- 
ing, than that of any other country yet 
discovered. Extending to within ten de- 
grees of the Pole, it is generally intensely 
cold, and even in the three warmest 
months, the temperature not averaging 
more than 344 degrees, it is then subject 
to acold occasionally of three, four, or 
more degrees below the freezing point. 
It has the advantage, however, of being 
visited by the sun for an uninterrupted 

riod of four months in each year, thus 
rte a Summer’s Day, if so long an 
interval between the rising and setting 
of the sun may be so denominated, con- 
sisting of one-third part of the year. But 
its winter is proportionally desolate; the 
sun, in the northern parts of the country, 
remaining perpetually below the horizon 
from about the 22d of October to about the 
22d of February. This great Winter 
Night, though sufficiently dreary, is by no 
means so dark as might be expected, as 
the sun, even during its greatest south de- 
clination, approaches within 133° of the 
horizon, and affords a faint twilight for a- 
bout one-fourth part of every twenty-four 
hours. Added to this twilight, the aurora 
borealis, which sometimes exhibits a bril- 
liancy approaching to a blaze of fire,—the 
stars, which shine with an uncommon de. 
gree of brightness,—and the moon, which, 
in north declination, appears for twelve or 
fourteen days together without setting,— 
altogether have an effect which, when 
heightened by the reflection of a constant 
surface of snow, generally give sufficient 
light for going abroad ;—but, with the 
light afforded by the heavens, when the 
moon is below the horizon, it is seldom 
possible to read.” 

‘* After the sun passes the equinox, the 
approaches of winter, in the Polar coun- 
tries, become very rapid. This gloomy 
season commonly sets in at the latter end 
of September or beginning of October, 
with winds from the N., N. N. W., or 
‘N. W.3 or with calms, hard frost, and 
snow. By the end of September or the 
beginning of October, all the birds, which 
are only summer visitors to Spitzbergen, 
commence their flight towards milder re- 
gions; and by the middle of the latter 
month, the frost has, in some instances, 
been so intense, that casks of beer have 
been frozen in a hut, within eight feet of 
the fire. In November, the sun having 
disappeared, the frosts rapidly increase, 
both in frequency and intensity; but 
throughout the year, when strong souther- 
ly winds occur, they are generally accom- 
panied with mild weather, and sometimes 
with thaw. About December and January, 
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hard frosts with calm weather are commony 
but seldom a month passes without storms; 
storms, indeed, are so frequent, that two- 
thirds of the winter may be said to be 
boisterous. The highest winds occur a- 
bout the time of the equinoxes, and blow 
most frequently from the southern quar- 
ter. Snow storms are common, often con- 
tinuing for several days, and, perhaps, 
once or twice a year, for some weeks toge- 
ther. Hence, a great quantity of snow 
falls during the winter, which accumulates 
principally in sheltered glens ; but on le- 
vel ground, it seldom lies above three to 
five feet deep.” Vol. I. pp. 135-138. 


The description of Jan Mayen is 
particularly interesting, as exhibiting 
clear marks from recent volcanic ace 
tion. Our author proceeds next to 
the hydrography of the North Sea. 
This is followed by a very full detail 
of the phenomena of the Polar ice, 
which have been observed by Mr 
Scoresby in so much more careful and 
scientific a manner than by any of 
his predecessors, that he must clearly 
become the standard authority upon 
that subject. He has traced the mode 
in which ice is formed upon land and 
in the open sea; the difference be- 
tween fresh and salt-water ice; the 
various shapes and aspects in which 
ice presents itself, with the distinc 
tive characters of each. These, how- 
ever, our readers must seek in the 
work itself. Our limits will admit 
only of one extract relative to those 
visible}phenomena of nature, ice fields. 


Tce-fields constitute one of the won. 
ders of the deep. They are often met with 
of the diameter of twenty or thirty miles ; 
and when in a state of such close combi- 
nation that no interstice can be seen, they 
sometimes extend to a length of fifty or 
near a hundred miles. The ice of which 
they are composed is generally pure and 
fresh; and in heavy fields, it is probably 
of the average thickness of ten to fifteen 
feet, and then appears to be flat, low, thin 
ice; but where high hummocks occur, the 
thickness is often forty, or even fifty feet. 
The surface before the month of July is 
always covered with a bed of snow, of per- 
haps a foot to a fathom in depth; this 
snow dissolves in the end of summer, and 
forms extensive pools and lakes of fresh 
water. Some of the largest fields are very 
level and smooth, though generally their 
surfaces are varied with hummocks. In 
some, these hummocks form ridges or 
chains, in others, they consist of insulated 

I once saw a field that was so free 
either fissure or hummock, that I 
imagine, had it been free from snow, 6 
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coach might have been driven many leagues 
over it ina direct line, without obstruction 
or danger.” Vol. I. pp. 241, 242. 

«© The occasional rapid motion of fields, 
with the strange effects produced by such 
immense bodics on any opposing substance, 
is one of the most striking objects the Po- 
lar seas present, and is certainly the most 
terrific. They not unfrequently acquire 
a rotatory movement, whereby their cir- 
cumference attains a velocity of several 
miles per hour. A field thus in motion, 
coming in contact with another at rest, or 
more especially with another having a con- 
trary direction of movement, produces a 
dreadful shock. A body of more than ten 
thousand millions of tons in weight, * 
meeting with resistance, when in motion, 
produces consequences which it is scarcely 
possible to conceive! The weaker field is 
crushed with an awful noise; sometimes 
the destruction is mutual: pieces of huge 
dimensions and weight are not unfrequent- 
ly piled upon the top, to the height of 
twenty or thirty feet, while a proportionate 
quantity is depressed beneath. The view 
of those stupendous effects in safety exhi- 
hits a picture sublimely grand; but where 
there is danger of being overwhelmed, ter- 
ror and dismay must be the predominant 
feelings. The whale-fishers at all times 
require unremitting vigilance to secure 
their safety, but scarcely in any situation 
s0 much, as when navigating amidst those 
fields ; in foggy weather, they are parti- 
cularly dangerous, as their motions cannot 
then be distinctly observed. It may easily 
be imagined, that the strongest ship is but 
an insignificant impediment between two 
fields in motion. Numbers of vessels, 
since the establishment of the fishery, have 
been thus destroyed; some have been 


thrown upon the ice, some have had their’ 


hulls completely torn open, or divided in 
two, and others have been overrun by the 
ice, and buried beneath its heaped frag- 
ments. The Dutch have lost as many as 
twenty-three sail of ships, among the ice, 
in ove year. In the season of 1684, four- 
teen of their ships were wrecked, and 
eleven more remained beset during the 
winter. 

the year 1804, I had a good op- 
portunity of witnessing the effects produc. 
ed by the lesser masses in motion. “Pass- 
ing between two fields of bay-ice, about a 
foot in thickness, they were observed ra- 
pidly to approach each other, and before 


* “A field of thirty nautical miles 
square, and thirteen feet in thickness, 
would weigh somewhat more than is here 
mentioned. Allowing it to displace the 
water in which it floats, to the depth of 
eleven. feet, the weight would appear to be 
10,1 82,587,142 tons nearly, in the 
tion of a cubie foot of seaswater to 64 Ib.” 


[May 
our ship could the strait, th 

with a velocity or pet 
hour: the one overlaid the other, and Pree 
sently covered many acres of surface. 'The 
ship proving an obstacle to the course of 
the ice, it squeezed up on both sides, shak. 
ing her in a dreadful manner, and produc- 
ing a loud grinding, or lengthened acute 
tremulous noise, accordingly as the degree 
of pressure was diminished or increased, 
until it had risen as high as the deck, Af. 
ter about two hours, the motion ceased; 
and soon afterwards, the two sheets of ice 
receded from each other, nearly as rapidly 
as they had before advanced, The ship, 
in this case, did not receive any injury; 
but had the ice been only half a foot 
thicker, she might have been wrecked. 

** In the month of May of the year 
1814, I witnessed a more tremendous 
scene. While navigating amidst the most 
ponderous ice which the Greenland sea pre- 
sents, in the prospect of making our escape 
from a state of besetment, our progress 
was unexpectedly arrested by an isthmus 
of ice, about a mile in breadth, formed by 
the coalition of the point of an immense 
field on the north, with that of an aggre. 
gation of floes on the south. Tothe north 
field we moored the ship, in the hope of 
the ice separating. in this place. I then 
quitted the ship, and travelled over the ice 
to the point of collision, to observe the state 
of the bar which now prevented our re- 
lease. I immediately discovered, that the 
two points had but recently met ; that al- 
ready a prodigious mass of rubbish had 
been squeezed upon the top, and that the 
motion had not abated. The fields con- 
tinued to overlay each other with a majes- 
tic motion, producing a noise resembling 
that of complicated machinery, or distant 
thunder. The pressure was so immense, 
that numerous fissures were occasioned, 
and the ice repeatedly rent beneath my 
feet. In one of the fissures, I found the 
snow on the Jevel to be three and a half 
feet deep, and the ice upwards of twelve. 
In one place, hummocks had been thrown 
up to the height of twenty fect from the 
surface of the field, and at least twenty- 
five feet from the level of the water; tlicy 
extended fifty or sixty yards in length, and 
fifteen in breadth, forming a mass of about 
two thousand tons in weight. The majes- 
tic unvaried movement of the ice,—the 
singular noise with which it was accom- 
panied,—the tremendous power exer 
—and the wonderful effects produced, were 
calculated to excite sensations of novelty 
and grandeur, in the mind of the most 
careless spectator!” Vol 1. pp, 247-250. 


Mr Scoresby then describes the 

henomena of floating icebergs, dc- 

Tinaduine the general outline of the Po- 

lar ice, and states several of the nest 
12 
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of November 1639, before the corps of 
the Duke of Friedland, which ‘had 
been detached for the purpose, could 
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est approximations to the Pole, which 
he has either made or known to be 
made. 


The rest of the work relates to ani< 
mal nature as it exists in the Polar 
regions, either considered by itself, 
or as the object of those fisheries, 
which form so important a part of the 
national industry. This extensive 
and curious subject we cannot under- 
take at present to embrace ; but it is 
not improbable that we may make it 
the subject of a future article. 


BATTLE OF LUTZEN, AND DEATH OF 
GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS, 


(Translated from the German of 
Schiller.) 

Gustavus ApoLrnus was now 
(1632) in the midst of his victorious ca« 
reer, to restore the liberty of Germany, 
threatened by the preponderating power 
of Austria. From the exhausted force 
of Bavaria, he had reason to expect 
but little opposition to his boldest 

lans, and he had the justest hopes of 
fate gladly received by the oppress- 
ed inhabitants of the Imperial heredi- 
tary dominions, who were already up 
inarms. 'The northern hero gave up, 
however, the most brilliant prospects 
to answer the call of a friend in dis« 
tress—to grant the request of the Elec 
tor of Saxony, his ally, who be- 
sought him for powerful aid to secure 
his dominions against the dreadful 
impending inroads and ravages of the 
Imperial troops. This rare postpone- 
ment of the useful to the honourable 
—of ambition and the love of fame to 
friendship and duty—together with 
the busy scenes which followed— 
Schiller, in his History of the War of 
Thirty Years, has immortalized in the 
following manner 


He (Gustavus Adolphus) quickly 
drew his troops together, and 
the army of Wallenstein through the 
country of Thuringia. Bernhard, 
Duke of Weimar, who had been pre- 
viously sent off against Pappenheim, 
joined the King at Arnstadt, who now 
saw himself at the head of 20,000 ve- 
teran troops. At Erfurt he took leaveof 
the Queen, who was not destined to see 
him again till at Weissenfels—in his 
coffin. So poignant, so overpowering, 
was their grief at parting, that it fore- 
boded an separation. ‘The 
King reached Naumburg on the Ist 


pursued 


get possession of the place. In crowds 
did the inhabitants of the surround- 
ing country flock in, to fix their ad- 
miring eyes on the hero, the avenger, 
the great king, who a year before had 
appeared on the same ground as an 
angel sent to save them. Shouts of 
joy accompanied him wherever he ap- 
ared ; all fell on their knees before 
im; they strove for the favour of 
touching the sheath of his sword or 
the hem of his garment. ‘The modest 
hero was indignant at this innocent 
tribute which was paid him by the 
sincerest gratitude and admiration. 
** Ts it not as if these people consider 
ed me as God ?” said he to his attend- 
ants. ‘* Our affairs are in a flourish- 
ing state; but I am afraid the ven- 
geance of Heaven will inflict on me 
the punishment of this daring im- 
piety, and early enough show this 
foolish multitude that I am only a 
weak mortal man.” How amiable 
does Gustavus show himself, before 
he bids us adieu for ever! Even when 
at the summit of fame and of fortune, 
he forgets not that he owes every 
thing to God; he rejects with scorn 
an homage which belongs only to 
Him ; and redoubles his right to our 
tears just as he approaches the mo- 
ment of making them flow. 
Meanwhile, the Duke of Friedland 
had advanced as far as Weissenfels to 
meet the King on his march, resolved 
to maintain his winter quarters in 
Saxony, even if it should cost him a 
battle. His inactivity at Niirnberg 
had exposed him to the suspicion of 
being unwilling to try his strength 
with the Hero of the North, and his 
reputation waa in the utmost danger, 
if he a second time let an opportunity 
of engaging him escape. His supe~ 
riority in the number of troops, though 
far less considerable than it had for- 
merly been during the time of his en- 
campment near Niirnberg, gave him 
well-grounded hopes of obtaining the 
victory, could he bring the King to an 
engagement before he was joined by 
the Saxons. His present confidence, 
however, was founded, not so much 
upon his superior numbers, as upon 
the assurances of his astrologer, Seni, 
who had read in the stars that the for- 
tune of the Swedish monarch would 
go down in November. Besides this, 
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between Camburg and Weissenfels 
there were narrow defiles, formed by 
a ridge of hills on the one side, and 
the river Saale, flowing at a small dis- 
tance, on the other, which rendered 
it extremely difficult for the Swedish 
army to advance, and, by the aid of a 
few troops, might be totally shut up. 
The King hail then no other choice 
but either, with the utmost danger, 
to wind his way through the defiles, 
or to make a toilsome retreat through 
Thuringia, and, in a desolated coun- 
try, where no provisions were to be 
had, to lose the greatest part of his 
army. The rapidity with which Gus- 
tavus Adolphus took possession of 
Naumburg changed at once the state 
of affairs, and now it was Wallenstein 
himself who expected the attack. 

But in this expectation he found 
himself deceived, for the King, instead 
of advancing as far as Weissenfels to 
meet him, was making preparations to 
entrench himself near Naumburg, in 
order to wait in that place for the re- 
inforcements which were to be brought 
him by the Duke of Luneburg. In 
doubt whether he should advance a- 

inst the King through the defiles 

tween Weissenfels and Naumburg, 
or remain inactive in his camp, he as 
sembled a council of war, in order to 
learn the opinions of his most expe- 
rienced generals. None of them found 
it advisable to attack the King in his 
advantageous position, and the great 
attention he was bestowing on the for- 
tifying of his camp seemed plainly to 
show that he had no intention to a- 
bandon it soon. The approachin 
winter, however, by no means allowe 
the campaign to i protracted, nor 
could troops who stood so much in 
need of repose be harassed by the con- 
tinual toil of encamping. They un- 
animously declared for terminating 
the campaign, and so much the more, 
as the important town of Cologne on 
the Rhine was threatened by Dutch 
troops, and in danger of falling, and 
as the enemy’s progress in Westphalia 
and on the Lower Rhine required the 
ens and most effectual aid in 
those quarters. The Duke of Fried- 
land felt the force of these arguments, 
and, almost convinced that, at this 
late season, the King would not ven- 
ture an attack, he allowed his troops 
to go into winter quarters, but in such 
a manner that they could be re-as- 
sembled in great haste, if, contrary to 


all expectation, an attack should <:; 
be ventured by the enemy, — 
Pappenheim was detached with a con. 
siderable part of the army to hasten to 
the relief of Cologne, and on his march 
thither to take possession of the forte 
ress Moritzburg at Halle. Single 
corps took up their winter quarters in 
the most convenient towns around, to 
have it in their power to watch on al] 
sides the enemy’s motions. Count 
Colloredo was stationed in the Castle 
of Weissenfels, and Wallenstein him. 
self, with the remainder, took post 
not far from Merseburg, between the 
river Saale and the canal which bears 
the name of the Flossgraben, from 
which point he meant to direct his 
march by Leipzig, and cut off the 
Saxons from the Swedish army. 

Scarcely, however, had Gustavus 
Adolphus learned the departure of 
Pappenheim, when he suddenly left 
his camp at Naumburg, and hastened, 
with his whole force, to attack the 
enemy, whose numbers were now re- 
duced to about one-half. By a forced 
march he advanced to Weissenfels, 
from which place the report of his ar- 
rival rapidly spread among the enemy, 
and threw the Duke of Friedland into 
the utmost amazement. In this pos- 
ture of affairs a speedy resolution must 
be formed, and the Duke had soon 
adopted his measures. Although he 
had not much more than twelve thou- 
sand men to lead against the enemy, 
twenty thousand strong, he might 
still entertain hopes of maintaining 
his ground till the return of Pappen- 
heim, who, at the most, could not be 
farther than five* miles distant, name- 
ly, at Halle. Messengers were sent 
off in all haste to recall him ; and, at 
the same time, Wallenstein led his 
troops into the extensive plain be- 
tween the Flossgraben and Lutzen, 
where, in complete order of battle, he 
was ready to receive the King, whom, 
by this position, he cut off from Leip- 
zig and the Saxon forces. 

The firing of three guns from the 
castle of Weissenfels, by order of 
Count Colloredo, announced the m 
of the King ; and, upon this J aa 
certed signal, Wallenstein’s vanced 
troops drew together, under the com- 
mand of the Croatian general Isolan, 


* Five German miles make about two? 
ty-three English. 
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to occupy the villages lying along the 


Rippach. ‘Their feeble resistance did, 


not detain the advancing enemy, who, 
at the village of Rippach, passed over 
the river of the same name, and drew 
up below Liitzen, opposite to the im- 
perial line. The high road from 
Weissenfels to Leipzig is intersected 
between Liitzen and Markranstiidt by 
the Flossgraben, which reaches fronr 
Zeitz to Merseburg, and forms a com- 
munication between the Elster and 
the Saale. On this canal leant the left 
wing of the imperialists, and the right 
of the King of Sweden, while the ca- 
valry of both sides was still beyond 
it. To the north behind Liitzen was 
posted Wallenstein’s right wing, and 
to the south of that town the left 
wing of the Swedish army. Both 
armies faced the high road, which ran 
between the two lines, and separated 
the one from the other. On the even- 
iug before the battle, Wallenstein 
had, to the great disadvantage of his 
opponent, taken possession of this 
road, deepened the ditches on both 
sides of it, and filled them with mus- 
ueteers, so that any attempt to pass 
these ditches must be attended with 
great difficulty and danger. Behind 
them presented itself a battery of 
seven large pieces of cannon, to su 
port the fire of musketry from the 
ditches; and at the windmills, close 
behind Liitzen, fourteen smaller field 
pieces were erected on a height, by 
which a great part of the plain was 
commanded. ‘he infantry, divided 
into no more than five large and un- 
wieldy brigades, stood at the distance 
of 300 paces behind the high road, in 
battle array, and the cavalry covered 
the flanks. All the baggage was sent 
to Leipzig, that it might not impede 
the motions of the army, and only the 
stool behind 
the line. ‘To conceal the smallness 
of his force, Wallenstein ordered all 
the soldiers’ boys and servants of the 
army to mount on horseback and fill 
up a space in the left wing ; they were 
to be relieved, however, as soon as 
Pappenheim’s troops arrived. This 
whole arrangement was made in the 
darkness of the night, and before the 
dawn of day every thing was in readi- 
hess for the reception of’ the enemy. 
That same evening Gustavus Adol- 


phus appeared on the oppogite side of 
the plain, and fihowien ew up his 


forces in battle array. The arrange. 
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ment was the same which, the year 
before, had led to victory at Leip- 
zig. Among the infantry sinall 
squadrons of horse were dispersed, 
and, in like manner, among the ca~ 
valry, at different distances, a num- 
ber of musqueteers. The whole arm 
was formed into two lines ; they hac 
the Flossgraben to the right, and in 
the rear, in front the high road, and 
the town of Liitzen to the left. In 
the centre the infantry was posted, 
under the command of the Count de 
Brahe ; the cavalry in the wings, and 
before the line the artillery. The 
German cavalry of the left wing was 
eommanded by a German hero, Bern- 
hard Duke of Weimar. On the right 
wing, the King himself was to lead 
on his Swedish horse, to kindle the 
jealousy of the two nations into a no- 
ble emulation. In the same manner 
was the second line formed, and be- 
hind it was posted a corps de reserve, 
under the command of Henderson, a 
Scotchman. 

Thus prepared, they waited for the 
dawn of the bloody day, to begin a 
battle, which the long delay rather 
than the importance of the possible 
consequences, rather the choice than 
the number of the troops, rendered 
dreadful and remarkable. The eager 
expectations of Europe, which had 
been disappointed at Niirnberg, were 
now to be satisfied on the plains of 
Liitzen. ‘‘l'wo such captains, so equal 
ly admired, so equal in force and in 
talents, had not yet in the whole 
course of the war tried their strength 
im a pitched battle; 90 high a stake 
had not yet made courage waver ; 
nor had so glorious a prize animated 
hope. ‘The following day was to in- 
form Europe who was her foremost 
warrior, and to give a conqueror to 
him who never had been conquered. 
Whether on the Lech and at Leipzig 
the genius of Gustavus Adolphus, or 
the unskilfulness of his opponent, de~ 
termined the issue, the following day 
was to put beyond.a doubt. On that 
day the Duke of Friedland’s merit 
was to justify the Emperor's choice, 
and the greatness of the man to out- 
weigh the greatness of the price at 
which he had been purchased. Every 
individual of each army shared his 
leader’s glory ; in every breast were 
those feelings raised, which glowed 
in the bosoms of the generals. ‘The 
victory was doubtful, but certain the 
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labour and the blood, which it must 
cost the vanquisher as well as the 
vanquished. On both sides, they 
perfectly knew the enemy whom the 
were to meet, and the anxiety, whic 
they in vain endeavoured to suppress, 
bore ainple and glorious testimony 
his favour. 

At last the dreaded morning ap- 
peared ; but a thick fog, which cover 
ed the plain, delayed the attack till 
towards noon. The King performs 
his devotions in the front of the line ; 
the whole army, falling on their knees, 
join in singing an affecting hymn, 
while the field-music accompanies 
‘their voices, and heightens the so- 
lemnity of the scene. Now the King 
mounted his horse, and, dressed only 
in a leathern goller * and coat of cloth, 
(a wound he had formerly received no 
longer allowed him to wear armour, ) 
he rode through the ranks, to raise 
in the minds of his troops a cheerful 
confidence which his own foreboding 
bosom refused. The word of the 
King’s army was “ God with us ;” 
that of the imperialists, “‘ Jesus Ma- 
ry.” About eleven o'clock the fog 
began to disperse, and the enemy be- 
came visible. At the same time Lit- 
zen was seen to be in flames, set on 
fire by. order of the Duke, that he 
might not be outflanked on that side. 
Now the signal is given; the King’s 
cavalry gallops full speed against the 
enemy, and the infantry is marching 
on towards the ditches. 

Received by a dreadful fire both of 
musketry from the ditehes, and of the 
heavy artillery beyond them, these 
gallant battalions continue the attack 
with unshaken courage ; the enemy’s 
musqueteers abandon their post ; the 
Swedes spring over the ditches ; the 
battery itself is taken, and imme- 
diately turned against the enemy. 
These brave troops push on with irre- 
sistible force ; the first of Wallen- 
stein’s five brigades is overthrown, 
immediately after the second, and al- 
ready the third is about to give way, 
when their flight is prevented by 
the Duke’s never failing presence of 
mind. With the rapidity of light- 
ning he is among them ; his authori- 
ty prevails, and they stand their 
ground. Supported by three regi- 
ments of cavalry, the defeated bri- 


* Probably a species of pantaloons, . 


gades face the enemy. anew, and fu- 
riously penetrate his thinned ranks 
Now begins a murderous. combat. 
the closeness of the enemy gives he 
room for firearms, the fury of the 
attack no time for loading. Man 
fights against man ; the useless mus. 
ket gives place to the sword and the 
spear ; art gives place torage. Over. 


powered by numbers, the exhausted 


Swedes repass the ditches, and, on 
their retreat, the battery they had 
taken is lost. Already the field is 
strewed with the slain, and not an 
inch of ground is hitherto gained, 

In the meantime the King’s right 
wing, led on by himself, had attack. 
ed the left of the enemy. Already 
the first powerful onset of the heavy 
Finland cuirassiers bore down the 
light-mounted Foles and Croats, who 
formed part of this wing, and their 
disorderly flight spread terror and 
confusion among the rest of the caval- 
ry. At this moment the King is in- 
formed that his own infantry were 
forced back over the ditches, and that 
his left wing, dreadfully galled by the 
enemy’s artillery at the windmills, 
was on the point of giving way. With 
great presence of mind he orders 
General Horn to pursue the already 
defeated left wing of the enemy, and 
he himself hastens away at the head 
of the regiment of Stenbock, to repair 
the disorder in his own left wing. 
His noble horse carries him over the 
ditches with the greatest rapidity, 
but the passage is more difficult to the 
squadrons that follow him, and but 
few horsemen, among whom Francis 
Albert Duke of Saxony Lauenburg is 
named, are able to keep up with him. 
He gallopped straight to the place 
where his troops were suffering the 
most, and casting his eyes around, to 
see if he could find any weak point 
in the enemy’s line, against which he 
might direct an attack, his shortness 
of sight carried him too near. An 
imperial officer observed that all made 
way for him as he was gallopping % 
long, and immediately ordered a mus- 
queteer to aim at him. ‘¢ Fire at that 
one,” cries he, ‘* that must be a per- 
son of importance.” The soldier fires, 
and the King’s left arm is shattered. 
At this moment his squadrons come 

full speed, and a confused cry— 
The King is bleeding—The ay 
shot,—spreads among them, as they 
arrive, terror and consternation. “!* 
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is nothing, follow me,” cries the 
King, collecting all his strength, but 
being overpowered by pain and almost 
fainting from that and the loss of 
blood, he begs the Duke of Lauen- 
burg, in the French language, to lead 
him without any bustle out of the 
crowd. While the Duke is conduct- 
ing him to the right wing, by a con- 
siderable circuit, to conceal trom the 
already disheartened infantry the a- 
vonizing sight, the King receives a 
second shot through the back, which 
deprives him of his remyining strength. 
“J have enough, brother,” he calls 
out with a faint and dying voice, “ do 
you only try to save your own life.” 
In a moment he sank from his horse, 
and, pierced by several other balls, 
abandoned by all his attendants, he 
breathed out his soul under the pro- 
fane and ferocious hands of the 
Croats. His horse, flying without a 
rider, and all over covered with blood, 
soon announces to the Swedish cavalry 
the fall of their King, and furiously 
they gallop up to rescue the sacred 
booty from the avidity of the enemy. 
A desperate battle rages around the 
corpse of Gustavus Adolphus, and the 
mangled body is buried under heaps 
of the slain. 

The dismal news reaches, in 
short time, every part of the Swedis 
army; but instead of deadening the 
courage of these gallant troops, it, 
on the contrary, kindles them to a 
hew, an ardent, and destructive fury. 
Life seems to fall in value, since the 
most sacred of all lives is gone, and 
(leath has no terrors more for those 
of inferior degree, since he has not 
spared the crowned head, ‘With the 
boldness of lions do the regiments of 
Upland, Smaland, Finland, East and 
West Gothland, fall for the second 
time upon the enemy’s left wing, 
which is making but a feeble resist- 
ance to General Hern, and is now 
completely driven from the field. At 
the same time, Bernhard Duke of 
Weimar, a man of tried and acknow- 
ledged military talents, becomes the 
father of the orphan army of Sweden, 
and the spirit of Gustavus Adolphus 
leads his victorious bands anew. Or- 
der is quickly restored in the left 
wing, and it makes an impetuous at- 
tack on the right of the Imperialists. 
The battery at the windmills, which 
had hurled so destructive a fire against 
the Swedes, falls into their hands, and 
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now those thunders are directed «- 
gainst the enemy themselves. ‘Che 
centre of the Swedish intantry, more- 
over, march, under the command of 
Bernhard and Kneiphausen, up to 
the ditches ; they fortunately get over 
them, and the battery of seven guns 
is taken a second time. Against. the 
heavy battalions of the enemy the at« 
tack is now renewed with redoubled 
fury, their resistance becomes always 
weaker and weaker, and even accident 
conspires with the Swedish valour to 
complete their overthrow. The im- 
perial ammunition-waggons catch fire, 
and with a thundering noise the piles 
of bombs and grenades are blown in- 
to the air. ‘The enemy, full of con- 
sternation, imagine they are attacked 
in the rear, while the Swedish bri- 
gades are violently assailing them in 
front. ‘Their courage droops. They 
see their left .wing defeated, their 
right on the point of giving way, 
their artillery in the enemy’s hands. 
The battle is drawing on to its deci- 
sion, the fate of the day depends now 
but on a single moment—when be- 
hold, Pappenheim, with cuirassiers 
and dragoons, appears. upon the field. 
All the advantages hitherto gained 
are lost, and a new battle begins. 
The order which recalled that 
General to Liitzen had reached him 
at Halle, just when his troops were 
eagerly engaged in the plundering of 
that town. It was quite impossible 
to collect the scattered infantry with 
that speed which the pressing order 
and the great impatience of Pappen- 
heim required. Without waiting for 
them, he ordered eight regiments of 
cavalry to mount, and, at the head of 
these, he hastened back to Liitzen, to 
have a share in the glory of the day. 
He came at the very moment to wit- 
ness the flight of the imperial left 
wing, which Gustavus Horn drove 
from the field, and to see himself at first 
involved in the flight. But with the 
utmost address he rallies these fugi- 
tive troops, and leads them once more 
against the enemy. Carried away by 
his dauntless courage, and eager to 
meet the King himself, whom he su 
ate to be at the head of this wing, 
e makes a most furious attack upon 
the Swedish bands, which, exhausted 
by the fatigue of the victory they had 
gained, and too unequal in numbers, 
give way, after a most glorious resist- 


ance, to this most overwhelming de; 
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luge of foes. What is more, the ap- line, a whisper reached his ear, that 
pearance of Pappenheim, which was lie of whom he was in search was ly. 
now no longer expected, reanimates ing dead on the field of battle. When 
the drooping courage of the imperial the truth of this report was confirmed 
infantry, and quickly does the Duke to him, his countenance brightened 
of Friedland take advantage of the fa- up, and the last fire sparkled in his 
vourable moment to form his line a- eyes. ‘* Let the Duke of Friedland 
new. ‘The Swedish battalions, close- be told then,” said he, “ that I am 
ly wedged together, amid a most tre« lying here without hope of life, but 
mendous fire, are again driven over that I die contented, since I know 
the ditches, and the guns, which they that the irreconcileable enemy of m 
had twice taken are a second time faith has fallen on the same day.” 
wrenched from their hands. The With Pappenheim the fortune of 
whole yellow regiment, the flower of the Imperialists departed from the 
the army, lay on the ground, and co- field. No sooner did the cavalry of 
vered it in the same order which they the left wing, that had ‘been formerly 
had so undauntedly maintained when thrown into disorder, and which he 
alive. A similar fate befell a blue re- alone had rallied, miss their victorious 
giment, which Count Piccolomini leader, than they regarded all as lost, 
with the imperial cavalry, after the and in disgraceful despair tock to 
most desperate conflict, hewed down. flight. <A similar panic seized the - 
Seven different times did this excel- right wing, a few regiments excepted, 
lent general repeat the attack ; seven which the — of their colonels, . 
horses were shot under lfim, -and six Gétz, Terzky, Colloredo, and Picco. 
musket-balls entered his body. He did lomini, forced to maintain their ground. 
not, however, quit the field till the The Swedish infantry, with speedy 
retreat of the whole army carried him resolution, take advantage of this con- 
along with it. The Duke himself sternation of the enemy. To fill up 
was seen, under a shower of musket the breaches which death has made in 
andcannon-balls, coollyriding through the first line, the two lines form into 
his ranks, to be at hand with aid to one, which now ventures the last and 
the distressed, with applause to the decisive attack. For the third time 
brave, to the faint-hearted with alook the Swedes make their way over the 
of indignation. All around him his ditches, and for the third time the 
soldiers are falling, and his own cloak field-pieces behind them are taken. 
is pierced by a number of balls. But The sun is just about to go down, 
it is the will of heaven that, for this when the two armies rush against 
day, his breast be protected, for which each other. The combat becomes 
other weapons are already preparing. hotter at its close ; the last force grep- 
On the bed of honour, where Gusta- ples with the last force ; dexterity and 
vus died, Wallenstein was not to rage do their utmost to recover, dur- 
breathe out his polluted spirit. ing these precious minutes, the whole 
Pappenheim, the Telamonian Ajax lost day. In vain; despair raises 
of the army, the most formidable sol- each of the hosts above itself ; neither 
dier of the house of Austria and of the can conquer, neither will give way. 
Roman Catholic church, was not so ‘Tactics exhaust their wonders on the 
fortunate. An ardent desire to mcet one side, only to develope on the other 
the King himself in the battle, hur- masterpieces of art, never learned, 
ried the fearless hero into the blood- never practised before. At last the 
iest part of the field, where he thought darkness of the night puts an end to 
it most likely he should find his noble the battle, to which the fury of the 
foe. Gustavus had also entertained a combatants wishes to put none. ‘The 
wish to see this respected enemy face combat ceases, because they can 10 
to face. These wishes were not gra- longer see the enemy. The two I- 
tified, however ; and death alone was mies separate by a tacit agreement, 
to bring these reconciled heroes toge= and, on hearing the gladdening trum- 
ther. ‘Iwo musket-balls pierced Pap= pet, each disappears from the field, 
penheim’s scar-covered breast, and laring itselt' unconquered. 
with violence were those around him As the horses were not to be found, 
obliged to carry him outof the bloody the artillery of both armies remail 
tumult. While they were thus em- all night on the field, to be a prize 
ployed in carrying him behind the and a proof of victory to hinv who the 
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following day should carry it off; but 
the Duke of Friedland, from the great 
haste he was in to take leave of Leip 
zig and of all Saxony, forgot to re 
move his part of it from the field of 
battle. Not long after the termina- 
tion of the battle, Pappenheim’s in- 
fantry, six regiments strong, who had 
not been able to follow their general 
quickly enough, made their appear- 
ance—but the work was over. A few 
hours earlier, this considerable rein- 
forcement would probably have de- 
cided the battle in favour of the Em- 
peror, and, even as it was, these regi- 
iments, by taking possession of the 
field of battle, might have saved the 
Duke’s artillery, and captured that of 
the Swedes. But there were no or- 
ders to direct their conduct, and, 
quite uncertain of the issue of the 
battle, they touk the road to Leipzig, 
where they hoped the main army 
would be found, 

The Duke of Friedland had made 
his retreat to that town, and, without 
artillery, without colours, and almost 
without arms, the remains of his dis- 
persed troops followed him on the 
day after, the battle. The Duke of 
Weimar, it appears, allowed the Swed- 
ish army, after the exertions of that 
bloody day, to take repose and re- 
freshment between Liitzen and Weis- 
senfels, near enough the field to have 
it in his power to frustrate any at- 
tempt of the enemy to take posses- 
sion of it. Of the two armies, there 
lay above 9000 dead on the plain ; 
the number of the wounded was much 
more considerable; and among the 
Imperialists, in particular, there was 
scarcely one who escaped without in- 
jury. The whole plain from Liitzen 
to the Flossgraben was covered by the 
wounded, the dying, and the dead. 
Many of the highest nobility had fall- 
en on both sides ; among others, the 
Abbot of Fulda, who as a spectator 
had mixed in the battle, atoned for 
his curiosity and his ill-timed zeal by 
his death. History says nothing of 
further proof of the 

ighly exalted and exasperated state 
of men’s minds in both armies, when 
quarter would neither be given nor 
received. 

Pappenheim died next day at Leip- 
zig ot his wounds,—an irreparable loss 
for the Imperial army, which that 
distinguished Warrior had so often led 
to victory. At the battle of Prague, 
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at which he had been, as a colonel a- 
long with Wallenstein, opened his 
glorious career. When dangerously 
wounded, he, by his irresistible cou- 
rage, and with a few troops, hewed 
down a regiment of the enemy, and 
lay for some hours among the slain, 
his horse above him, on the field of 
battle, until some of his men, when 
engaged in plundering, discovered 
him. With a few troops he overcame 
the rebels in Upper Austria in three 
different engagements. In the battle 
of Leipzig he, by his valour, retardéd 
for a long time the defeat of Tilly, 
and rendered the arms of the Empe- 
ror victorious on the Elbe and on the 
Weser. ‘The impetuous fire of his 


courage, which was not extinguished - 


by the most imminent danger, and 
which scarcely yielded to impossibi- 
lity itself, made him a most powerful 
instrument in the hand of a general, 
but, at the same time, unfit to be the 
gencral himself. The battle of Leip- 
zig, if we nay believe Tilly, was lost 
by his impetuous ardour. He, among 
others, dipped his hands in blood at 
the destruction of Magdeburg. His 
mind, which, in his youth, had been 
formed by the best education, and was 
after wiitds adorned by travel, became 
rank and wild under arms. On his 
forehead were seen two red streaks, 
resembling swords, with which Na- 
ture had marked him from his birth. 
Even in later years these marks ap- 

ared as soon as any passion put his 

lood in motion; and superstition 
was easily persuaded that the future 
vocation of the man had been im- 
printed on the forehead of the child. 
Such a servant had the best-founded 
pretensions to the gratitude of both 
the Austrian lines; but a most ho- 
nourable proof of that gratitude he did 
not live to see. A courier was already 
on the road to bring him the Golden 
Fleece, when death carried him off at 
Leipzig. 

Although Te Deum was sung in all 
the Austrian and Spanish dominions 
for the victory obtained, yet Wallen- 
stein himself, by the haste with which 
he quitted Leipzig, and soon after the 
whole of Saxony, no longer pretend- 
ing to winter-quarters in that coun- 
try, publicly and loudly confessed his 
defeat. He made, indeed, a feeble at- 
tempt to seize the honour of the vic- 
tory, as if were on the wing. He 
sent off next morning his Croats to 
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hover round the plain, but the sight 
of the Swedish army, drawn up in or- 
der of battle, scared away in a mo- 
ment these flighty bands, and the 
Duke of Weimar took, by the con- 
quest of the field, soon after which 
tollowed the surrender of Leipzig, un- 
questionable possession of all the 
rights of the conqueror. 

But a dear-bought victory, a me- 
lancholy triumph it was! It is now, 
when the rage of the combat is cooled, 
that the Swedes feel the full magni- 
tude of the loss they have sustained, 
and the shout of joy dies away in a 
silent gloomy despair. He who led 
them out to the battle has not return- 
ed. His body is lying on the field he 
has won, undistinguished from those 
of the meanest warriors under which 
it is buried. After searching a long 
time in vain, they at last discover the 
royal corpse not far from the large 
stone, which for ages before had been 
observed between the Flossgraben and 
Liitzen, and which, from the heavy 
misfortune of that day, now bears the 
name of the Swedish Stone. Covered 
with blood and disfigured by wounds, 
so as hardly to be recognized, hideous- 
ly mangled by the hoofs of horses, and 
entirely stript of dress and ornament 
by plundering hands, the body is 
drawn from under heaps of the slain, 
conveyed to Weissentels, and there 
delivered, amid the loud lamentations 
of the troops, to the last embraces of 
the disconsolate Queen. Revenge had 
demanded the first tribute, and blood 
behoved to flow as an atonement to 
the monarch. Now love claims its 
rights, and tears of affection are pour- 
ed out for the man. The general af- 
fliction swallows up every individual 
suffering. Still stupified by the stun- 
ning blow, the leaders of the army 
stand around the bier in gloomy re- 
verie, and no one ventures to imagine 
the full extent of the loss. 


THE MARMAIDEN OF CLYDE.’ 


THE marmaid sat on the Carlin-stane, 
A caiman her yellow hair, 

Was never maid in braid Clydesdale 
Was ever half sae fair. 

She caim’t it up, an’ she caim’t it doun, 
An’ she caim’t it to her knee; 

An’ she snudit it roun" her haffits white, 
An’ curl’t it ower her eebree. 


An’ the marmaid’s goun was green as grass, 
In the cauld wall-ee that grows; 
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An’ the croun on her brow was the sunny 
rainbow, 
Ower Stanebyres lin that glows. 
The marmaid sat on the Carlin-stane 
Sae sweetly as she sang, , 
While through aiken wud an’ birken shaw 
The winsome echoes rang. 


O sweetly sings the mavis mild, 
An’ the merl on the thorn; 

Mare sweetly still the Javerock sings, 
Abune the ee o’ morn. 

The lintie’s blithe on the gowden whin, 
An’ the gowdspink on the spray ; 
But blither far was the marmaid’s sang, 

Aichan frae bank to brae. 


‘* My father is lord 0’ bonnie Clyde, 
And 0” craigie Avon’s shaws, 

An’ my mither is lady 0’ Nethan water, 
An’ wons in Craignethan ha’s. 

And I clad mysell in the cramesie, 
But-an’ the silken pall ; 

And I was serv’d be seven maidens, 
Whaneer I sat in hall. 


** The buck and doe, the hart and roe, 
We huatit ower the lea, 

An’ the goss-hawks flew wi’ the mornin’ 

dew, 

Whill the day had clos’d his ee. 

O fleetly ran the cealblack steeds, 
Mare fleetly the steeds 0” snaw ; 

But the dappl’d grey on whilk I rade, 
Had the heels afore'them a’. 


*¢ We huntit the stag ower the Hawkshaw 
hills, 
And doun to the Carlin-stane, 
While sare forridden my merry menyie, 
Left me my livan’ lane. 
The bulleran’ waves o’ bludie Clyde, 
Swash’t by wi’ rowt and rair, 
An’ the mune rase dim through the mist 0 
the lin, 
Wi’ cauld and eerie glare. 


“ Ower wud an’ wauld, the rowkis cauld, 
Spread like a siller sea ; : 
While a fairy inch seem’t the lady's aik, 
Sae lanely still an’ wee. 
Auld Cairnie castle ower the rowk, 
Raise like a giant grim ; ; 
An’ the wilcat yowl’t through its dowie 
vowts, 
Sae gowstie, howch, and dim. 


“‘ The houlet hou’t through the riftit rock, 
The tod yow!’t on the hill ; 

Whan an eldritch whish souch’t through 

the lift, 

And a’ fell deadly still. 

The trauchl’t stag i’ the wan waves lap, 
But huliness or hune, ; 

While in mony a row, wi’ jaup an’ jow; 
They shimmert in the mune. 

* An’ sare he focht, an’ sare he swam, 


Whill he wan to the Carlin-stane ; 
11 
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Whar he streck’t htmsell i’ the patients 0” 


dead, 
Wi’ mony & waesome main. 
| spurr'd my steed to tak the flude, 
My steed he waudna steer, 
But stude an’ swat frae head to hufe, 
We dredder an’ wi fear. 
«+ | flang the renyie on his neck, 
With a wiss that souidnae been, 
An’ lap ?’ the pule frae my saddle-seat, 
Owercome wi’ spite an’ teen. 
The water hadnae wat my fit, 
Nor yet my siller shune ; 
Whill an inky clud fell doun on the wud, 
An’ blotted out the mune. 


‘* J saw nae mare, for a’ the air 
Grew black as black could be ; 

An’ bonnie Clyde, with its hills an’ howms, 
Was tint afore mine ee. 

I’ the mirk in a stound, wi rairan’ sound, 
A spait the river rase, 

An’ wi’ swash an’ swow, the angry jow, 
Cam lashan’ doun the braes. 


Juikit richt, I luikit left, 
But a’ was black as nicht; 
I luikit to the heavens hee, 
But no ae spark o” licht. 
In a widdendreme, the thunder-leem 
Shot ower me biae as lead, 
An’ shaw’t the black waves coman’ rowan 
down, 
Abreast, abune my head. 


‘* I tirn’t me richt, I tirn’t me left, 
The craigs war in a low ; 

1 tirn’t me roun’ the river doun, 
Saw nocht but an ugsome how. 

A blent 0’ fire soup’t athort the flude, 
And ower the Carlin-stane ; 

In a suddentie, on the firie-flaucht, 
The stately stag is gane. 


“A stately stag—i’ the spait he sank, 
A stalwart wicht he rase ; 
He wav'd his han’—the lichtenins blaa— 
An’ blackness cur’t the braes. 
A’ was dead-lown, whan in a stoun’, 
A whirwind fell frae the air, 
And hou’t through the wuds, and cloven 
craigs, 
Wi’ weary waesome rair. 


“« The knarlie aiks of a hunder years 
Cam doupan’ to the grun’, 
While the brainches an’ beuchs o’ frusher 
trees 
War scatter’d on the win’. 
Nae lichtenin’ gleam’t out through the 
mirk, 
Nor was heard the thunder’s rair, 
But a leadlike low spread ower the craigs 


W? dull and dowie glare. 
“The mirk cam in gliffs—in gliffs the 
mirk gade— 


While I saw frae the craigs an’ caves, 
Wi’ mop an’ movwr, an’ ape an’ glowr, 
Grim faces girn ower the waves. 
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I say’t to flee, but couldnae steer 
Frae the stanners wharon J stude ; 
Whan the stalwart gome strade ower the 
spait 
An’ clasp’d me in the flude. 


** Wi’ sweep an’ sweel, in the black Gaun 
Weel, 
We ploung’t i’ the wanyoch wave ; 
An’ held our way, *neth rock an’ brae, 
Till we cam ti!l an ugsome cave. 
A grousome droich at the benner en’ 
Sat on a bink o’ stane, 
And a dowie sheen frae his austrous een 
Gae licht to the dismal wane. 


** The dead blue licht skim’t alang the 
black rufe, 

Whar draps hang raw on raw, 

An’ twinki’t in the damp broun air, 
Whan pinkan’ they can fa.’ 

The water-asks, sae cauld and saft, 
Crawl’d ower the glittie flure, 

And a monstrous eel, wi’ twist and tweel, 
The gapan’ entrance wure ; 


*¢ An’ tak my bride, my bonnie bonnie 
bride,” 

To the dwerch the wicht can say, 

** An’ wash awa the changefu’ life 
That lives in upper day ; 

And dip her first in the Norroway sea, 
She’s mine for evermare ; 

And dip her syne in the lammer-wine, 
Alike then sea and air; 


*¢ And dip her last in Tinto dew 
That fell on Beltan-day, é‘ 
Whan a thousand years are come an’ gane 
She’ll be my bonnie May. 
Like clattie fins war the dwerch’s twae 
arms— 
He laid them on my head, 
The licht forhou’t my wauland een, 
My brow grew cauld as lead. 


*¢ A seikenan’ grou cam ower my heart, 
I swarf’t amang his hands, 

An’ feelless lay, while the laidlie droich 
Perform’d his lord’s commands. 

1 swarf’t in the mirk wi’ dule and pine ; 
1 cam to mysell i’ the licht ; 

I swarf’t in wae, a mortal may 
Cam back a marmaid bricht. 


‘6 T swarf’t amid an ugsome den ; 
Cam back in a palace rare ; 

I swarf’t by a fien’, whan I rase be my side 
Stude a stalwart knicht an’ fair. 

And dinna fear my winsome dear, 
Fear naething now ava ; 

You're a marmaid fair, for evermair, 
Your mortal life’s awa. 


‘6 In luve an’ lee—in game and glee— 
We'll ring ower bonnie Clyde, 

I'll ay to thee a bridegrume be, 
You ay to me a bride. 
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An we'll hauld our court ’mid the roaring 


lins, 
And daff in the lashan’ tide. 
I big my halls o’ the crystal clear, 
And the rufe o’ the gowden mine; 
The stateliest courts o” the richest roys 
Are nocht compar’d to mine. 


‘© The cowdlan’ bells on the weelan’ flude 
Are the ships whilk we sail in, 

Alike scartfree on the pule are we, 
And in the swechan’ lin. 

We beck oursells on the faimie heaps, 
Whan simmer suns are breem, 
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ance clad in mist, with a grovsom 
bristling about his mou’, an’ his Sap 
shinan’ with dowie streamerlike lich. 
Richtlie judging this to be kelpe, Aiken 
Kent bangit fell upon the puir fiend wi’ his 
club in sic a fury, that he sune garrit him 
cry out, 
*¢ O Aiken Kent hae dune, 
I’ll never mare come here, 
Ye may douk yoursell baith late an’ sune, 
An’ o” Kelpie hae nae fear.” 


Ever since the Gaun Weel, except that 
it is dangerous to inexperienced bathers 


i‘ Whan the year grown auld brings winter from its depth and swirling, is as safe as 
re. cauld any other pool in Clyde. 
i i We fice till our ha’s sae queem. , Stanza ae It is well known that no- 
isa f thing gave evil sprites so much power as 
és A hunder knichts at my behecht, upon one’s See 
' iid. The waters maun obey, : some illustrations of this opinion in a for. 
Be An’ twice twae hunder maries free mer Magazine. T. 
{ea Sall serve my winsome may. 

‘a There’s no ae bur’ in braid Clydesdale =_—_—_ 


But wimples at my will, 
Nor a scridden broun that but my leave 
Comes tumbling doun the hill. 


REMARKS ON MEMOIRS OF MR JOHN 
TOBIN, AUTHOR OF THE HONEY. 
MOON, WITH A SELECTION FROM 
HIS UNPUBLISHED WRITINGS. * 


“* Whan comes the landlash wi’ rair an’: 
swash, 

I cowd on the rowan’ spait, 

And airt its way by bank an’ brae 
Fulfillan’ my luve or hate. 

The thochtless wicht wha scorns our micht, 
I visit in that hour, 

But the man I save frae the raging grave, 
Wha fears the marmen’s power !’ 


Miss Bencer is already advanta- 
geously known to the public as the in- 
teresting and agreeable biographer of 
Mrs Elizabeth Hamilton—a name of 
greater celebrity than the subject of the 
present volume. The life of Tobin, 
however, is far from being destitute 
of interest ;—he has claims to the rank 
of a British poet. His assiduous pers » 
severance in pursuit of the great ob- 
ject of his ambition, in spite of re- 
iterated defeats, distinguishes his cha- 
racter from the greater number of the 
genus irritabile ; and the melanchol 
circumstances of his premature death 
cannot fail to awaken sympathy in 
every breast of common sensibility. 
The selections from the poet’s writ- 
ings, which, together with the Me- 
moirs of his Life, fill this volume, 


~ 


Notes. 


Carlin-stane. This is a huge rock stand- 
ing in the middle of the river Clyde, about 
half a mile below the Stonebyves-lin. 
Some romantic traditions concerning it will 
be found in a former Magazine. It has 
ever been a favourite haunt of mermen and 
mermaids. ‘The Gaun Weel is a deep 
whirlpool at a little distance from the Car- 
lin-stane, concerning which many strange 
stories are told. In former times it was 
the chosen hozwf of a most malevolent wa- 
ter kelpie, who dragged many a youth to 


at 
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the bottom when bathing, till at length a 
sturdy peasant called Aiken Kent, from a 
huge oaken club which he always carried, 
resolved to encounter this dreadiul fiend. 
He went one summer evening to the Clyde, 
tirlit aff his clees, as the cauntry narrators 
express it, grippit his aiken kent an’ 
ploungit into the Weel. He swam round 
and round, dived to the bottom, but the 
kelpie, wha, it seems, was awar o’ the cha- 
racter o’ the douker, was nae whar to be 
seen. Fatigued at length, Aiken Kent 
cam out 0’ the water, pat on himsell an’ 
sat doun to rest, when he fell soun’ asleep. 
He was suddenly wakenit by somethin 

pu’-pu’an’ at his kent, which he had lai 

aneth his head, an’ liftan’ his een saw 
through the gloamin’ an austrous appears 


consist of an analysis of the Gypsey of 
Madrid, a Spanish drama, by Don 
Antonio de Solis; the fragment of a 
Tragedy ; the Indians, a play, in five 
acts ; and two operas, the one of which 
is entitled Your’s or Mine, and the 
other the Fisherman’s Hut. But, be- 
fore we inquire into the merits of 
these productions, or into the manner 
in which the fair author has executed 
her task, it will be expedient to sub- 
mit to the reader’s consideration, from 
the materials which she has given US, 
a short sketch of the poet's life. 

* By Miss Benger. London, Longma, 
&e. 1820, 
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John Tobin, the son of a West In- 
dia planter, was born at Salisbury, in 
January 1770. Both his parents, 
some years after his birth, having 
found it necessary to reside a consi- 
derable time in the West Indies, he 
and his brothers were placed at the 
very respectable school of Dr Mant of 
Southampton, and under the guard- 
ianship of Mr Webbe, their maternal 
vrandfather. He was distinguished 
at school by an aptitude for learning, 
placidity of temper, and love of retire- 
ment. Even in childhood he had 
shown a decided passion for the dra- 
ina; and, as it was the practice of his 
teacher to allow those of his pupils 
who excelled their companions occa- 
sionally to go to the theatre, as the 
reward of their merit, Tobin's dili- 
cence was prompted by this stimulus 
so powerfully as to destroy his equa- 
nimity of temper, and to betray him 
into ‘ expressions of impatience fo- 
reign to his character.” ‘Though he 
sometimes joined in the chace, he had 
no delight in active or noisy amuse 
ments, angling being his favourite re- 
creation, in which he could indulge 
without interrupting the musings of 
imagination. 

At the end of the American war 
Tobin’s father returned to England, 
settled in Bristol as a merchant, and 
had the pleasure of seeing his sons 
once more under his paternal inspec- 
tion. The reunion was not, however, 
to be of long duration. James, the 
eldest son, was destined for the church, 
and, with the view of prosecuting his 
studies for that end, went to the uni- 
versity ; and John, now in the seven- 
teenth year of his age, was articled to 
a solicitor in Lincoln’s Inn,—a pro- 
tession which seemed well suited to 
his sedentary habits. Though he had 
no affection for a legal life, the natu- 
ral pliancy of his temper made him 
calmly acquiesce in the arrangements 
made for the decision of his future 
pursuits ; and, after he had been some 
time in London, we find him express- 
ing himself very sensibly on the sub- 
1 in a letter to an old school-fel- 
OW. 


-**T begin by degrees to enter into the 
spirit of my business ; and, though I meet 
with a great deal of what Shakespeare calls 
the insolence of office, I console myself 
with the reflection, that it is impossible to 
arrive at knowledge in any profession with 
out being a slave to it.” p. 10. 
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At this time he went to the theatre 
once or twice a-week at halt’ price—a 
practice which enabled him to see all 
the new plays, and thereby to nourish 
his own predilection for dramatic 
composition. Much of his leisure 
time was also devoted to the study of 
the best English poets, especially the 
more celebrated writers of the older 
drama ; and, at last, his partiality for 
theatrical amusements acquired the 
force of a ruling passion, which in- 
fluenced his character and determined 
his pursuits. He is not, however, 
accused of having in any way neglect- 
ed the duties of’ the office to which he 
belonged ; and, when the term of’ his 
clerkship was completed, the genero- 
sity of his nature was displayed in re- 
fusing to be admitted into partners 
ship with his master, unless a senior 
clerk, whom he supposed to have a 
prior claim, should also be included 
in the arrangement ; and, at his sug- 
gestion, a connection was formed, to 
the mutual satisfaction of all concern- 
ed. Soon after he had thus com- 
menced the business of’ a solicitor on 
his own account, we learn from one 
of his letters that he had an opera in 
the hands of Mr Harris, waiting for 
judgment ; that he had composed a 
farce, which he had thoughts of try« 
ing at Covent-Garden ; that he had 
entirely completed a tragedy, in four 
acts; and that he had written the 
songs and part of the dialogue of an- 
other opera. He offered successively 
two operas to the managers of the 
theatres for representation, but had 
the mortification to have them both 
rejected. 

In 1796, James Tobin, the poet's 
elder brother, who, in consequence of 
having nearly lost his sight, had re« 
linquished his design of entering into 
the sacred office, came to London, and 
took up his residence with his bro- 
ther. From this time Tobin’s chame 
bers became the resort of a literary 
coterie, in which subjects of taste and 
science were freely discussed. The 
elder brother encouraged the younger 
in his pursuits, and, from the period 
of his first settlement in the Temple, 
took a lively interest in the fate of the 
Faro Table, a comedy, recently com- 

sed. After encountering many dif« 
ficulties, he obtained for this piece the 
perusal of Mr Sheridan, by whom it 
was approved, and introduced into the 
green-room, but was afterwards re- 
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jected, because it was at last discover- 
ed to bear too close a resemblance to 
the School for Scandal. His second 
comedy, as it was disapproved by his 
brother, was not offered for accept- 
ance. ‘The Undertaker, a farce, had 
no better fortune with the managers 
than his comedies, though his bio- 
grapher assures us. it has always been 
admired by theatrical readers. 

After these defeats, he applied him- 
self to the study of the older. drama, 
in imitation of which he composed the 
play entitled the Curfew. This piece 
met the approbation of his literary 
friends,—was submitted to the peru- 
sal of Mr Wroughton, the manager of 
Drury-Lane,—was sent by him back 
to the author to be corrected for the 
stage,—and then, after a long period 
of suspense, was, like its predecessors, 
finally rejected. Soon after this fresh 
repulse, the British theatre was inun- 
dated by the German drama ; and 
Tobin, envying the success of Pizarro, 
had recourse to the composition of an 
American play. General Bowles, a 
native of Maryland, who had spent 
some time in the British service, and 
been dismissed from it for a misde- 
meanour, had gone among the Creek 
Indians, and obtained among them 
the dignity of a Sachem, and had af- 
terwards come to London as their am- 
bassador to his Britannic Majesty. 
The incidents of this man’s life sug- 
gested to Tobin the idea of a heroic 
warrior, and furnished him with ma- 
terials for the character of Raymond 
in his play of the Indians, written 
evidently in consequence of the great 
‘success of Kotzebue. But a play, 
composed in imitation of ‘this popular 
German dramatist, did not meet with 
@ more gracious reception from the 
players than the previous productions 
of the same author had experienced. 
The Fisherman’s Hut, an opera, and 
the School for Authors, were equally 
unsuccessful. Still he adhered to his 
motto, Nil desperandum ; and, ‘with 
the view of obwining a single intro- 
duction to the stage, listened eager] 
toa suggested by a friend, 
namely, to endeavour to prevail with 
some popular actor to bring out one 
of his pieces for a benefit. Munden 
was applied to for that end, and chose 
for representation a farce entitled 
All's fair in Love; or, a Match for 
the Lawyer,—which was acted in A- 
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pril 1803, but, though well received 
was not repeated. . 

His next drama was The Honey. 
Moon, which he in vain endeavoured 
to introduce to the stage at Covent- 
Garden, but which, when offered at 
Drury-Lane, was referred to future 
consideration. In the mean time, 
however, ill health obliged the author 
to leave London, and to retire to 
Cornwall, where he seems to have ap- 
plied himself to dramatic composition 
with the same ardour as he had been 
long in the habit of doing in town. 
Other literary designs, besides the 
manufacture of plays, were formed by 
him in his rural retreat, among which, 
as we learn from one of his letters to 
his brother, was his intention of pub- 
lishing an edition of Shakespeare ; 
and, in the same epistle, he expresses 
a very low opinion of the value of the 
commentaries on the text of our great 
dramatist, published from time to 
time by his numerous editors. 


** Steevens,” he says, ‘* has, perhaps, 
contributed more than all the rest put to- 


gether to the illustration of Shakespeare's 
text. What he has done has been entirely 
by dint of study ; and, being void both of 
taste and sagacity, he is wrong almost as 
often as he is right. Malone is more cor- 
rect, has more taste, and has certainly done 
much. Warburton is, as a commentator 
on Shakespeare, a man whom too much 
learning has made mad : his explanations 
are, nine times out of ten, completely vi- 
signary. Johnson took no pains ; does no- 
thing but guess, and generally wrong. 
Farmer is allowed to be ingenious ; but he 
has taken such liberties with his author, 
that his edition is now almost universally 
exploded. Theobald made some good 
hits; but he did little. ‘The last editor of 
importance (a Mr Reed, who was appoint: 
ed by Mr Steevens to the task) has publish- 
ed twenty volumes in very large octavo, 
the notes printed small. “He has added 
but few notes of his own, though be 4p- 

ars a black-letter man. There are some 
ingenious notes from friend Douce, and 
some from Holt White. Our object will 
be to shorten the present edition consider- 
ably, by cutting out a vast deal of matter, 
which has no more to do with the illustra- 
tion of Shakespeare than any thing else, 
and to add our own notes, which will leave 
the work (I should hope) a third less bulky 
than it is at present.” pp. 109—I111. 


This, it must be allowed, is a v¢rY 
summary, and, withal, a pretty severe 
mode of estimating the mer! 
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speare’s editors ; but, whether Tobin's 
projected edition would have been 


more valuable, cannot be known, as 
this, as well as all his other designs, 
was very speedily frustrated by his 

remature death. ‘The progress of 
fis disease had made him resolve on a 
voyage to the West Indies, before he 
learned, by a letter from his brother 
in London, that the Honey-Moon was 
declared accepted. This great object 
of his ambition, however, though it 
had a visible effect upon his spirits, 


was too long in being attained to de-— 


termine him to change his plan of go- 
ing to the West Indies. According- 
ly, with that view, he embarked at 
Bristol in November 1804. The voy- 
age had commenced, but contrary 
winds obliged the ship to return to 
Cork. The weather was sufficiently 
boisterous to produce some confusion 
on board, amid which Tobin retired 
to his cabin, and dismissed his attend- 
ant. ‘This person, on going again in- 
to the cabin, to offer his master some 
refreshment, found him dead in his 
bed, and, as no groan was heard, nor 
the least distortion appeared, it was 
presumed that the spark of life had 
expired in a peaceful slumber. He 
was interred at Cork, and, some years 
after the event, his grave was visited 
by his father, who caused a small tab- 
let to be erected over it, inscribed with 
the following epitaph : 


** Sacred to the Memory of Joun To- 
BIN, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, whose 
Remains are deposited under the ad- 
jacent ‘Turf.—He died at Sea, near 
the entrance of this Harbour, in the 
month of December 1804, on a pas- 
sage to a milder Climate in search of 
better Health, aged 35 years.—That, 
with an excellent Heart, and a most 
amiable Disposition, he a vi- 
gorous Imagination, and a cultivated 
Understanding, his Dramatic writings 
fully evince.” 


Such is the outline of this affecting 
iece of biography, and we cannot 
ut applaud the warm interest with 

which Miss Benger enters into her 
subject, and the ardent eloquence 
with which she carries us along, both 
in her observations on the drama in 
general, and on the particular merits 
of Mr Tobin. We object, however, 
to the manner in which she has inter- 
rupted her narrative, to introduce her 
criticisms on Tobin’s productions in 


the order of their composition. A ge- 
neral critique at the end of the Me~ 
moirs would, in our opinion, have left 
her readers’ attention free from dis- 
traction, while it would have tended, 
at the same time, to excite their sym- 
pathy, and to exercise their judgment, 
with more certainty and effect than 
on the plan she has adopted. Her 
hero has scarcely seated himself at his 
desk as a solicitor’s clerk, than she 
palms upon her readers several pages 
of his juvenile poetry, which is mauk- 
ish enough, in good sooth. Songs 
from his operas, and whole scenes from 
his plays, occur at, short intervals 
throughout the Memoirs, accompanied, 
of course, with introductory notices, 
and concluding remarks, which, how- 
ever good in themselves, are entirely 
out of place in the heart of the narra- 
tive of the poet’s life. We apprehend, 
the history, not the merits, of an au- 
thor’s works properly belongs to the 
incidents of his life. Johnson’s Lives 
of the Poets, and Campbell’s Speci- 
mens of the British Poets, furnish 
many good examples of the way in 
which an author’s life, character, and 
merits, ought to be written and esti- 
mated. Southey’s Lite and Remains 
of Kirke White may be pointed out 
likewise, as a abe in this depart- 
ment of writing. 

We have no sympathy, we con- 
fess, with the fair biographer’s reite- 
rated regrets that the subject of her 
narrative should have been doomed 
** to a profession in which he discover- 
ed nothing to satisfy the mind or in- 
terest the heart.” This statement is 
apparently gratuitous ; for, in the next 
sentence, she tells us that “ he was 
diligent and active in the details of 
business ;” and it is a statement which, 
with others of a similar import, is cal- 
culated, in this scribbling age, to ex~ 
ert a very serious practical influence 
on multitudes of young persons of 
misguided imaginations. There are 
many, we fear, who, while they be- 
wail with his biographer the hard 
fate of Tobin in being obliged to ful- 
fil the duties of an useful profession, 
-will be apt to include themselves in 
the lamentation, and to think, were 
it not for the drud and dull rou- 
tine of official duty, they might them- 
selves be most excellent poets. Asan 
antidote fitted to counteract this poi- 
son, we beg leave to remind such dis~ 
contented persons, that much of our 
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poetry has been produced by men en- 
gaged in the functions of some of the 
manifold professions required by so- 
cicty ; that Sir William Jones, though 
an excellent poet, did not think it too 
great a sacrifice entirely to abandon 
es that with undivided attention 
1e might apply his talents to the no~ 
ble study of the laws of his country ; 
and that Sir Walter Scott, whose lofty 
and prolific genius has for many years 
been the delight of millions, and 
suused his name to be rung through- 
out Europe, has been all along em- 
ployed in discharging the duties of a 
protession, which necessarily requires 
a large portion of his time. We 
think, indeed, that had Tebin been 
warned, by the repulses which he ex- 
perienced, to relinquish his dramas, 
and to apply himself to the duties of 
his office, the world would have sus- 
tained no injury, and he might have 
lived a much happier as well as a much 
longer life ; for notwithstanding the 
constitutional meekness of his tem- 
per, the long series of disappointment 
which he unnecessarily submitted to 
sustain, must have preyed upon his 
spirits, and perhaps induced the affec- 
tion of the lungs which brought him 
to an early grave, 

We must now direct our attention 
shortly to the posthumous dramas of 
Mr Tobin, which occupy the larger 
part of the volume. ‘“ The Analysis 
of the Gipsy of Madrid,” being the 
mere outline of a foreign play, may 
be passed over in silence. The next 
piece in order is entitled, ‘‘ The 'I'ra- 
gedy, a Fragment ;” and in our opi- 
nion, the fable on which it is cone 
structed is altogether unsuitable to 
the nature, and, indeed, utterly un- 
worthy of the dignity of that species 
of dramatic action. The scgne is laid 
in Venice. And there Montano, a 
consummate, but a disguised villain, 
because the suit of Valleport to the 
beautiful Brianthe had been preferred 
by her to his own, is fired with the 
vile passions of revenge and unlawful 
love, and resolves on the gratification 
of both at whatever hazard. He is 
assisted in the execution of his de- 
signs by Vasquez, who had commit- 
ted some crime worthy of death, and 
known..to Montano, a circumstance 
which has put him completely in the 
ure of that abandoned villain. 

pntano thus expresses the influence 
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he had acquired over Vasquea, in cons 
sequence of his having become ace 
quainted with the secrets of his life. 


This is a precious villain whom I k 


To serve ay purpose. He has done an 
ac 


To which he knows, by the strict course 
of law, 

His death is adjunct; and I hold him fixt 

Under the sharp suspended sword of jus. 
tice, 

To farther my revenge ; if he do shrink 

From any enterprise I put him to, 

Ill “~ the trembling hair that bars his 

ate, 


And let the keen edge fall on him. 


Montano’s object is to inspire Bri- 
anthe with jealousy of her husband's 
fidelity, with the view of seducing her 
the more easily trom virtue. He suc« 
ceeds in engaging Valleport in an in- 
trigue with another woman; but 
Brianthe nobly resists his designs. 
When Montano’s character is thus far 
evolved, Urane with her child, a young 
woman who, under a promise of mar« 
riage, had become the victim of his 
perfidy, makes her appearance on the 
stage in a state of the most abject 
wretchedness. Almar, Urane’s bro- 
ther, meets with Montano, and 
threatens terrible things against him 
for his conduct towards his sister; 
but is easily prevailed upon to defer 
his quarrel. In the meantime, Mon- 
tano having found Valleport rather 
intractable, and observed the appear- 
ance of some symptoms of remorse 
for his infidelity to his wife, sends 
aie to waylay and murder him ; 
but he also having felt the pangs of a 
guilty conscience, and being heartily 
weary of his bondage, becomes his 
own murderer instead of Valleport s. 
As the story seems to be beneath 
the dignity of tragedy, so the cha- 
racters and. incidents are too lit- 
tle varied for representation. ‘The 
principal characters of the piece are 0 
outrageously abandoned to the most 
heinous wickedness, without possess- 
ing any redeeming qualities, that the 
predominant sentiment excited by 1's 

rusal is that of disgust. Brianthe 
is the best of the dramatis person, 
and also expresses herself in a more 
genuine strain of poetry than the 
others. In this manner she repels 
the unhallowed love of Montano. 


Bri, Unhand me, let me pass 
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Mon. You mean it not, 
There is a kind confession in thine eye 
Which mocks the faint refusal of thy 

tongue. 

Bri. (breaks from him) Villain, thou 

liest, my burning cheek is red 
At thine ill-emannered speeches, and mine 


eye 
Had it “ lightning’s eloquence, should 


blast 

Thy arrogant presumption. What, art 
mad ! 

Or drunk with wine, that here in mine 
own house 


You thus abuse my ears, and vent at will 

Your bacchanalian rudeness ? 

Doubt not, my Lord, your unsuspicious 
friend, 

Your friend shall know from what most 
worthy motives 

You have espoused his cause. What, 
crest fallen ! think, 

Think of your open honourable dealing, 

And whilst you feel how pitifully low, 

How much beneath the opinion of itself 

You can debase the most exalted rank, 

Learn to revere the dignity of virtue. 


217. - 


Mr Tobin used to complain that he 
felt much difficulty m the invention 
of a dramatic fable ; and soon after 
the appearance of the ‘‘ Honey-Moon,” 
criticism detected in it a close imi- 
tation of some of the most popular 
characters in the celebrated dramas of 
Shakespeare. ‘* The plan of the fable 
(says a contemporary critic respecting 
the Honey-Moon) is so far from new, 
that it appears to be an absolute imi- 
tation of Shakespeare, not only in the 
characters of the Duke and Juliana, 
who are absolutely Catherine and Pe- 
truchio, drawn in a different point of 
view, but of Zamora, who is truly a 
transcript of Viola in the Twelfth 
Night.” In the play before us we 
seem to recognise instances of imita- 
tion, not, indeed, in the structure of 
the drama, but in the sentiments of 
the characters, bordering on down- 
tight plagiarism. Thus Montano 
Says, 

I went to wed Salerno’s beauteous daugh- 


ter, 
And Valleport was with me, then a boy, 
A pretty beardless stripling in my train, 
Such as your delicate fastidious dames 
Are hugely taken with. 


As Glenalvon, in the tragedy of 
Douglas, had said long’ before. 


Norval, I’m told, has that alluring look, 


*Twixt man and woman, which I have ob- 
served 
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To charm the nicer and fantastic dames, 
Who are, like Lady Randolph, full of vir- 
tue. 


The same Montano likewise says, 
in, as we are disposed to think, not an 
accidental imitation of the Jew Shy« 
lock. 


What, am not I 
Gifted with all dimensions of a man 3; 
Voice, action, reason, thought, as well as 
he ? 
Passions that rise as high, and ery as loud 
For quick enjoyment ; appetites as keen, 
And hopes as daring,? 


Compare this with Shylock’s ap 
peal. 


** Hath not a Jew hands, organs, di- 
mensions, senses, atlections, passions ? fe 
with the same food, hurt with the same 
weapons, subject to the same diseases, heal- 
ed by the same means, warm’d and cool’d 
by the same summer and winter asa Chris- 
uan is?” &c. Merchant of Venice. 


We have already noticed that the 
Indians was written in imitation of 
Pizarro, and that, when it was offered 
for representation on the stage, it 
was rejected, like the other pieces 
of its unfortunate author. Scarcely 
had we begun the perusal of this play 
than we were reminded of the trage- 
dy of the Briton, which Mr Tobin 
had imitated perhaps unconsciously, 

Thus the scene between Gonsalvo 
the governor of the Spanish fort, and 
Raymond the Indian leader ; and that 
between Vanac and Valens in the tra- 
gedy alluded to, are extremely simi- 

Gov. ‘Again you are too warm. The 

king my master 
Feels much good will toward the Indian 
tribes. 

Ray. And takes this royal mode of show- 

ing it. 

Gov. There was no other. Oft by friend- 

ly means 
I’ve tried to bring us face to face ; but still 
You scorn’d my proffer’d love, 

Ray. 1 scorn it still. 

Is there no corner of the peopled earth 

But you must come to ravage ?. No small 
spot— 

No sea-encircled nook where man may rest, 

But sordid gain, and bloody bigoiry, 

Must spoil his poor inheritance ? Shame, 
Shame ! 

You have a country blest to overflowing 

With all the prodigality of nature ; 

Your palaces, your buildings, and your 


pom 4 
Of dress and cquipage, fatigue the eye ; 
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The daintiest viands crown your social 
boards 3 

Fruits that still ripen beneath golden suns; 

Quick sparkling wine that dances in the 
eye ; 


And women—ah how lovely! Yet shame, 


shame ! 
You leave the harvest all unreap’d at home, 
‘lo glean the scanty produce of our wastes; 
And like an envious churl grasping at all, 
Whose eye still hungers, though his hands 
are full, 
Quit the encumbering fleeces of his flock 
To shear the poor man’s lamb. 

Gov. With what an eye 
You look upon our purposes! We came 
To enrich, and not to empoverish this do- 

main. 

Ray. Yes, as the bee brings lioney to 

the flower, 
Or locusts vegetation. ‘To enrich us! 
Your pardon, Sir. Out of pure charity 
You have cross’d the ocean ; kindly came 
To pour the rich o’erflowings ef your cup 
Into our empty chalice. Have you then 
No work for your benevolence at home ? 
No ignorance to school ? No sharp disease 
That cannot find a hospital of mercy ? 
No sighs to hush—no tears to wipe away 
Of your poor fellow-countrymen ? Believe 
me 
Your nation, Sir, may find a home con- 
sumption 
For all the human kindness it exports. 
Gov. Still you will warp our purposes 
from the truth. 
We came to do you service ; to exchange 
Our wealth for yours in honourable traffic ; 
To soften, to inform, to civilize. 

Ray. To civilize! Peru and Mexico! 
Pizarro! Cortez! witness ye the deed !. 
Yet they had human shape, and bore God’s 

im 
Oh, what a wilderness of human bones 
You made of that terrestrial paradise ! 


Hell gave the word, and havoc was un- 


sheath'd ; 
Rivers ran blood into the frighted sea ; 
Karth was a common sepulchre ! the sun, 
Thro’ the hot steam of human massacre, 


Look’d pale; whilst o’er the dying and the 


The vultures hov’ring on the tainted air 


Scream’d their wild raptures to the fa- 


mish’d wolves. 
Now, th 


have quoted, eloquent certainly though 


_it be, from the Spanish governor and 
the Indian chief’; yet, in other re- 
spects, the resemblance obtrudes it- 


self on our notice. 
Val. Did not the Romans civilize you ? 


) h there is no compari- 
son between the fine dramatic imyfe- 
tuosity of the dialogue of the Roman 
and the Briton, and that which we 


Van. No, they brought new customs and 
new vices over, 


Taught us more wants than honest men 

require, 

And gave us wants that nature never knew 
Val, We found you naked— 
Van, And you found us tree. 

Val. Would you be patient once and 
hear me out. 


Van. Speak things that honest men may 
hear with temper, 
Speak the plain truth, and varnish not your 
crimes ; | 
Say that you once were virtuous—long ago 
A frugal, hardy people, like the Britons, 
Before you grew thus elegant in vice, 
And gave your luxuries the name of vir. 
tues. 
The civilizers !—the disturbers say ; 
The robbers, the corrupters of mankind, 
Proud vagabonds ! who make the world 
your home, 
And lord it where you have no right. 
What virtue have you taught ? 
Val. Humanity. 
Van. Oh patience! &c. 


We can make room for no other 
extract from the opera ‘“‘ Yours or 
Mine,” but the following pretty song 
of a love-sick maid. 


The flower enamour’d of the sun, 
At his departure hangs her head and weeps, 
And shrouds her sweetness up, and keeps 
Sad vigils like a cloister’d nun, 
Till his reviving ray appears, 
Waking her beauty as he dries her a 
p- 


We cannot agree with Miss Ben- 
ger, that “ The Fisherman possesses 
better claims to originality than the 
majority of Ms Tobin’s dramatic 
pieces.” We had not proceeded far 
in the perusal of it, till we were for- 
cibly reminded of the Merry Wives of 
Windsor. Instead of jolly Sir John 
and the frolicksome ladies, we have a 
Jew and a judge paying their ad- 
dresses separately and clandestinely 
to Martha, sister of Nicolino the 
fisherman ; and instead of the basket 
and the river, we have a press trans- 

rted from a cottage to a ball-room 
fy the contrivance of Martha, for the 
purpose of exposing her lovers, the 
Jew and the Judge, the more com- 
pletely, who, by the revengeful art of 
their mistress, had been thus jmmured. 
‘The main design of the’ piece, how- 
ever, is the courtship of the Countess 
of Modena by Durazzo and Rosano ; 
her rape by the former, whose suit 
she hall fejected and her recovery by 
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the latter, to whom she was ultimate- 
ly united. Many of the scenes of 
the Fisherman appear to us, more- 
over, extremely indelicate ; but per- 
haps some people will think that the 
revival of our old comedy, Mr Tobin’s 
aim through life, cannot take place 
without a sprinkling of those naked 
pictures of nature which abound in 
our Fletchers and our Massingers. If 
that be so, which does not seem quite 
a necessary consequence, we would 
rather recommend it to our modern 
dramatic poets to let the prisca comae- 
dia alone. 


Eupolis atque Cratinus, Aristophanesque 
poeta, 


will do very well of themselves, with- 
out any imitators. 


REMARKS ON MALTHUS’'S PRINCIPLES 
OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, CONST- 
DERED WITH A VIEW TO THEIR 
PRACTICAL APPLICATION. * 


Tuer justly merited reputation of 
the celebrated author of the present 
work—the great and increasing im- 
portance of the science of which it 
treats—and an understanding that it 
was chiefly to be devoted to a defence 
of those parts of the “ Wealth of Na- 
tions” which, in our opinion, had 
been so very successfully controverted 
by Mr Ricardo and other late writers, 
made us look forward with anxious 
expectation to the period of its publi- 
cation. ‘This feeling, we are satisfies, 
we only shared in common with our 
more intelligent readers ; and we have, 
therefore, to regret that our narrow 
limits preclude the possibility of giv- 
ing any thing like an extended or com- 
plete view of the reasoning by which 
Mr Malthus has attempted to sup- 
port the conclusions of Dr Smith, and 
obliges us, for the present, to confine 
our observations exclusively to those 
points which are of the greatest im- 

Witho 

ithout stopping to examine, as 
Mr Malthus has done at very great 
length, whether it would be more 
correct to say, that the exchangeable 
value of a commodity is determined 
by the state of supply and demand, or 


By the Rey. T. BR. Malthus. Lon- 
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by the cost of its production, it is 
plain, that, if the producers of any 
species of goods be not indemnified 
for the sacrifice of capital and labour 
made in bringing them to market, 
their production must cease; and, on 
the other hand, if they receive more 
than a fair indemnification, there will 
be an influx of capital to this branch, 
and competition will soon sink. the 
price to its proper level. Although, 
therefore, the actual cost of commodi- 
ties in the market should seldom co- 
incide exactly with the cost of their 
production, they can never, for any 
considerable period, be far separated : 
And, as the discrepancy between them 
has a constant and necessary tendency 
to disappear, they may, without occa- 
sioning any material error, be suppos- 
ed, in theoretical inquiries, to march 
abreast, or to increase and diminish 
in the same proportion. 

The great and fundamental pro- 
blem in the science of political econo- 
my is, therefore, to ascertain the ele- 
ments which constitute the cost of 
production, or the natural price of 
commodities. Until we are in pos-~ 
session of correct opinions on this sub- 
ject, almost all our inquiries into other 
branches of the science must be con- 
ducted on erroneous principles. 

Dr Smith was of opinion, that, in 
that early and rude state of society 
which precedes both the accumulation 
of stock and the appropriation of land, 
the proportion between the quantities 
of labour necessary for acquiring dif- 
erent objects was the only circum- 
stance which could afford any rule for 
exchanging them with each other. 


But Dr Smith, and with him oer 
r 


other political economist down to 

Ricardo, were of opinion, that, after 
capital had been accumulated, and af- 
ter land had been appropriated and 
yielded a rent, profits and rent would 
form component parts of price ; and 
that the real price of commodities 
would not only rise and fall accord- 
ing to the greater or less quantity of 
labour necessary to their production, 
but also according to a rise or fall in 
the rate of wages, the rate of profit, 
and the rent of land. This, with 


some slight shades of difference, is 


also the theory of Mr Malthus. ~ 

Mr Ricardo, who contends that the 
same principle which regulates the va- 
lue of commodities in the rudest states 
of society, continues to regulate it in 
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the most improved, admits, what is 
indeed a necessary consequence of his 
theory, that their relative values will 
vary according to the different pro- 
portions in which fixed and circulat- 
ing capital are employed in their pro- 
duction ; and he also shows how, ac- 
cording to his theory, they must vary 
in their relative values, from a varia- 
tion in the rate of wages: But he con- 
tends, that a rise of wages is in no 
case accompanied by a rise in the real 
price of any commodity, but, on the 
contrary, that a rise of wages must, 
in the great majority of cases, occa- 
sion a fall of prices. This is a funda 
mental position in Mr Ricardo’s the- 
ory ; and, if it could be overthrown, 
the whole would fall to the ground. 
But, after bestowing every atten- 
tion in our power on the plausible 
and ingenious arguments by which 
Mr Malthus has attempted to show, 
that a rise of wages must, in the 
greater number of cases, occasion a 
rise in the price of commodities, and 
consequently that an increase in the 
quantity of labour necessary to the 
production of a commodity cannot, 
after capital has been accumulated, 
form the only cause of its increasing 
in absolute price, we must say, that 
they appear to us to be altogether 
inconclusive, and, in fact, to aftord a 
new and firm support to the theory 
they were intended to overturn.— 
Commodities, it is acknowledged on 
all hands, are in every case purchased 
by commodities. Now, if we sup- 
pose that commodities are all either 
manufactured by machinery, or fixed 
capital of the same durability, or by. 
day labour, or circulating capital re- 
turnable in equal periods, it is clear, 
and is, indeed, distinctly admitted by 
Mr Malthus, that no rtse of wages 
could vary their relation to each other, 
or raise their price. If two manufac- 
turers employ each a certain number 
of men at ls. a-day, the one in the 
manufacture of and the other 
of gloves, it is obviously impossible 
that a rise of wages from Is. to Is. 6d. 
or even to 20s. could effect any altera- 
tion in the comparative value of stock- 
ings and gloves. If ¢en pairs of stock- 


‘ings were previously worth ¢en pairs 
of gloves, they would continue to 


serve this proportion to each other, 
until the quantities of labour neces- 
sary to their production were changed, 
whatever fluctuations might take place 


[May 
in the rate of -wages. The stocking. 
manufacturer could not urge the cir 
cumstance of his paying a greater a. 
mount of wages as a reason why the 
glove-manufacturer should give him 
more gloves in exchange for his stock. 
ings; for\ the latter would have it in 
his power to reply, that the same rise 


affected him to precisely the same ex. 


tent. It is clear, therefore, on the 
slightest consideration, that there is a 
very large class of commodities whose 
value relatively to each other cannot 
be affected by a rise or fall of wages. 

It is a consequence of Mr Ricardo’s 
theory, that the real price of a com- 
modity is not increased by a rise of 
wages, that this rise must fall entirely 
on the profits of stock, which must, 
therefore, vary inversely as wages, 
that is, they must rise as wages full, 
and full as wages rise. But, in order 
to show that the principle from which 
this necessary consequence is deduced 
cannot be correct, Mr Malthus con- 
tends, that, in all that extensive class 
of commodities in which the propor- 
tion which the value of the capital 
bears to the quantity of labour which. 
it employs is very small, it would be 
impossible to deduct a considerable 
rise of wages out of profits, and that, 
if the price of such commodities did 
not rise, their production would have 
to be given up. This is the objection 
on which Mr Malthus lays his great- 
est stress; and, if it can be shown to 
be ill-founded, it will be a very easy 
saneies indeed to set aside the remain- 
der. 

It is allowed that. capital may be 
expended in carrying on different 
branches of industry, so as, in some 
few cases, to be repMced in so short 
a i as a day, and in others not 
perbaps in less than a hundred years. 
In the first case, a very small cap! 
expended in wages, and_ returnable 
every evening, would set a very great 
quantity of labour in motion; and it 
is maintained by Mr Malthus, that it 
would be impossible to deduct any 
considerable rise of wages. out of this 
trifling capital, and that, therefore, 
when wages rise, such commodities 
would have to rise in absolute price 
Mr Ricardo, on the other hand, con- 
tends, that a rise of wages would not 
raise the price of such commodities, 
but that it would sink thé price of all 
other commodities, precisely accordin 
to the greater or less degree in wh 
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fixed and circulating capital entered 
into their production. ‘This, we be- 
lieve, is an accurate statement of the 
difference of the theories of these two 
great economists on this fundamental 
point; and we shall now proceed to 
state the reasons which induce us to 
give our unqualified and unhesitating 
assent to that of Mr Ricardo. 

In the first place, it is plain, from 
what we have already stated, that to 
whatever extent wages might rise, it 
would be impossible for the producers 
of any species of commodities, whether 
the capitals employed in their pro- 
duction were returnable in a day, 2 
week, or any other period, to obtain a 
larger share of the eommodities pro- 
duced by others of the same class, that 
is, whose capitals were returnable in 
equal periods with their own. Sup- 
pose wages to rise 10 per vent., that 
would not enable the holder of a capi- 
tal, which was returned every day or 
every hour, to obtain an additional 
value in exchange for his commodi- 
ties, from such of his fellow capitalists 
as were in precisely the same situation 
as himself. ‘This is as absolutely im- 
possible as it is to change the relation 
of proportional numbers by multiply- 
ing them all by the same number ; 
and, therefore, it cannot be true that 
a rise of wages will raise the price of 
any one commodity as compared with 
all other commodities. 

But, in the second place, although 
that class of producers whose capitals 
are entirely circulating will not, when 
wages rise, obtain a larger share of 
each other's products, they will obtain 
a larger share of the produce of those 
whose capitals are either wholly fixed, 
or partly fixed and partly circulating. 
They will not, however, obtain this 
increased share because of a rise in the 
value of their own produce, but be- 
cause ofa fall in the value of the 
duce belonging to those whose capitals 
are more derahle: It is easy to show 
that this is the true state of the case. 
for ple, the of com- 
modities’ produ the sole agen 
of fixed capitals or 
lated to last 100 years, end which we 
mit of duration. When wages 
this class of commodities cannot vary 
in value relatively to each other, nei- 
ther can they rise in value as compar- 
ed with any other class; for, by the 
hypothesis, they are least of all affect 
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ed by the rise of wages: it is plain,’ 
therefore, that they would have to 

fall; for if they did not fall, the pro- 

prietors of the machines would obtain 

more than the general and average rate. 
of profit, and capital would, of course, 

immediately begin to be attracted to- 

wards their peculiar department, and 

would inevitably continue flowing in 

that direction, until competition Shad 

sunk prices to their proper level ; so 

that the equilibrium of profit, which 

a rise of wages would, in the first in- 

stance, derange, would most unques- 

tionably be restored, not by a rise, but 

by a fall of prices. 

It may, perhaps, be contended, that 
although the class of commodities 
which was least of all affected by a 
rise of wages could not rise in price, 
the intermediate classes might not- 
withstanding rise; this, however, 
could not really be the case. Take 
the second class of commodities, or 
such as are produced by capitals of 
the next degree of durability to those 
which are consumed and reproduced 
in the least space of time, it is plain 
they cannot rise in absolute price by 
means of a rise of wages, for they are 
less affected by this rise than those 
below them; but the same_ reason 
which shows they cannot rise in price, 
also shows they must fall ; for, as they 
are less affected than those below them 
by a rise of wages, their comparative 
value must decline, in order to pre- 
seyve the natural and indestructible 
equilibrium of profit. 

The case, therefore, which Mr Mal- 
thus has selected to prove the fallacy 
of Mr Ricardo’s theory, affords a strik- 
ing example of its truth. No rise of 
wages ever leads to a rise of prices. 
It occasions a variation in the relative 
value of commodities, but this is 
brought about by a reduction of their 
prices according to the different de- 
grees of durability of the capitals em- 
ployed in their production. When 
wages rise, the of those commo~- 
dities which are placed at the bottom 
of scale, or which are produced by the 
agency of the most rapidly returnable 
capitals, continues unaffected; the 
next class declines a little, say 1 per 
cent. ; the third a little more, or 2 per 
cent. ; the fourth 3 per cent., and soon. 
In our crowded columns, it is impos- 
sible to give such an extension to this 
reasoning as should make it readily be 
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our readers ; but those who have be- 
stowed any attention on such inqui- 
ries, will, we trust, be satisfied, that 
it completely answers the objection of 
Mr Malthus. | 

‘‘ Thus it appears,” to use the words 
of Mr Ricardo, “ that in proportion 
to the quantity and durability of the 
fixed capital employed in any kind of 
production, the relative prices of those 
commodities on which such capital is 
employed will vary inversely as wages ; 
they will fall as wages rise. It ap- 
pears, too, that no commodities what- 
‘ever are raised in absolute price, 
merely because wages rise ; that they 
never rise unless additional labour be 
bestowed on them ; but that all com- 
modities, in the production of which 
fixed capital enters, not only do not 
rise with a rise of wages, but abso- 
lutely fall.” 

But we must havedone. Notwith- 
standing we feel the completest con- 
viction that Mr Malthus has attempt- 
ed to support a system which is radi- 
cally unsound, we willingly admit, 
that, in doing’so, he has displayed 
great talent, 


Si Pergama dextra 
Defendi possent, etiam hac defensa fuis- 
sent ; 


and that his book contains much tru- 
ly valuable and profound discussion. 
As there is very little difficulty in 
comprehending a theory which lays 
down that prices must always vary 
directly as wages, rent, and profits, it 
is likely, we think, to be pretty po- 
pular. This, however, only increases 
our regret that so high an authority 


as Mr Malthus should have given the. 


sanction of his name to errors infect- 
ing and vitiating the jirst principles 
of so important a science, and that he 
should be quoted as the strenuous de- 
fender of the worst part of our exclu- 
sive commercial system,—we mean 
the corn laws. 


THE BYSTANDER. 
No. III. 
A.rnovuen I doubt not but a waltz- 
ing lady calculates 


Qual sia Peffetto 
sguardo languido, d’un sospiretto, 


{ venture to say that no performer in 
the spectacle I was lately a witness to 
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calculated upon the effect her langui 
glances and tender sighs would have 
upon the poor Bystander. For seve. 
ral succeeding days the unpleasing vi. 
sion appeared to float before my eyes ; 
and ever and anon the reeling figures 
seemed to grin and point in derision 
at him who had just declared that the 
nineteenth century is the age of puri- 
ty. This disagreeable species of Ver- 
tigo has caused a revulsion in my 
mental system, which has been pro 
ductive of very unpleasant conse- 
quences. Instead of regarding what 
is passing around me with the calm 
eye of satisfaction, the cloud of disap- 
probation has been, for some weeks 
past, lowering on my brow. I see 
things through what I at present con- 
ceive to be a clearer medium ; objects 
which formerly presented a uniform 
surface of unsullied white, now ap- 
pear mottled over with specks ; what 
formerly appeared allowable, now 
seems folly, and follies are maguified 
into faults. 

I give my friends this bulletin of 
my mental health, lest they should 
feel at a loss te account for a change — 
which I suspect they will perceive in 
the tone of my speculations ; that if 
I quit the major mode of cheerful 
congratulation, and sink into the low 
and plaintive key of regret, they may 
not impute the abrupt modulation to 
caprice, or the unprepared discord to 
ill-humour. 

It is now two months ‘since I intro; 
duced myself to the public, and I 
have not yet given them so much asa 
hint: that I éver stirred beyond the 
boundary of my native country. In 
this, as in many others of my habits, 
they may see that I am one of the old 
school ; as it seems a received opinion 
in the present day, that a man who 
has been in France, or Italy, or Ger- 
many, or Spain, ought not to be ten 
minutes in company with any one, 
without telling him of the circum- 
stance. ‘Travelled gentlemen ever 
seem to think it would argue a,want 
of confidence and _ generosit 
they not tell you all they had seen 
and heard, did they not communicate 
all the knowledge they sequin or 
might haye acquired, “ when they 
were abroad.” ‘The number of these 


orators, however, seems to be yearly 
diminishing. The poor you he 


has been only at Paris cannot 
single auditor, for every body has 
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been there ; Rome fares little better ; 
and Geneva and Brussels are paid no 
more respect to than Oxford and Eton. 
A six months residence among the 
musicians at Vienna, however, still 

ives one a title to be heard ; one who 

as itinerated through Greece and the 
Ionian Isles has aright to speak three 
quarters of an hour without being in- 
terrupted ; and he who has visited 
the Holy Land may still, with im- 
punity, engross the whole conversa- 
tion. 

Whether or not I have acquired 
this last privilege, I shall not, at pre- 
sent, inform my readers ; suffice it to 
say, I was in France in 1802, and that, 
during my residence there, I contract- 
ed a friendship with Monsieur Fran- 
gois De V———, which our difference 
of opinion on many subjects has not 

revented from being cordial and last- 

ing. I had often a him to vi- 
sit Scotland, and he so often promis- 
ed to do so, and so frequently broke 
that promise, that I almost despaired 
of seeing him; when, about three 
weeks since, I was one morning agree- 
ably surprised by his entrance into 
my breakfast parlour. I have been 
busily occupied, every day since his 
arrival, in showing him the lions ; 
and I have, upon the whole, much 
reason to be gratified with the im- 
pression our beautiful city has made 
upon him. 

Yesterday morning, after we had 
finished breakfast, M. de V——, 
yawning and stretching himself, said, 
“ Well, what shall I do with myself 
all this long dismal day?” “ Dismal 
day!” said I, “ why do you call it 
dismal?” ‘* Is not this,” said he, 
“your day of fasting and humilia- 
tion?” Yes,” answered I, “ but 
it is not—that is, we do not—in short 
you know, Francois, that we do not 
deal in outward show in our religion ; 
we have no groanings or penances ; 
so that, whatever our internal feelings 
may be, I assure you, that you will 
see nothing either to offend you or to 
make _ sad. You may go and 
spend the day at P——’s; they are 
Episcopalians, and, of course, are not 
concerned in our Presbyterian forms.” 
He looked a negative. “Or if,” add- 
ed I, “‘ you choose to accompany me 
to ch in the morning, I in- 
troduce you to one or two friends who 
will be very glad to join you in a 
walk in the afternoon: I cannot go 
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with you myself, because walking 
during divine service I have always 
considered as improper, and I never 
countenance it by my own practice.” 
De V—— acquiesced in these latter 
arrangements, and, accordingly, we 
set out for St George’s Church. 

_ We walked silently along George 
Street. Shortly after we became ac- 
quainted we had a long and serious 
discussion upon the merits of our dif. 
ferent creeds, on which occasion my 
zeal earried me, I believe, an undue 
length in speaking against Roman 
Catholic superstitions. We parted in 
mutual anger ; and, though the breach 
between us was quickly made up, 
we have since carefully avoided en- 
tering on the dangerous topic. I 
suspect, ‘however, that De V. 
still remembers how completely I de- 
tected the fallacy of some of his 
favourite arguments, for I have fre- 
quently observed that he omits no 
opportunity of giving a hit at the 
Protestant religion, whenever he can 
do so without challenging a retort. 
As we passed the corner of Castle 
Street I bowed to a party of ladies 
who were going to St Andrew’s 
Church. ‘‘ ‘hese are Episcopalians, 
I suppose,” said he, “‘ as they are so 
gaily dressed?” ‘* No,” said I, ra 
ther pettishly, “ they are not; but 
do you suppose there is any virtue in 
a shabby gown?” De was a- 
bout to reply, when his attention was 
attracted towards a group which we 
were approaching, consisting of three 
young ladies anda gentleman. ‘‘ So 
you won't come to church with us?’ 
said one of the former to the latter, 
looking up in his face with a bewitch- 
ing smile. ‘ No, d it,” said he, 
‘‘ what is the use of going to church?” 
“ Ah! le beau sentiment ;” said De 
V——, “ pray who is this youth?” 
“ That,” said I, “ is a Mr Précieux, 
a dandy, a would-be author, and a 
scoffer at religion, but I am happy to 
say, not a Scotchman.” Ishea coun- 
tryman of mine, as his name im- 
parts?” ‘* No, but I believe a coun- 
tryman of yours left him a fortune, 
a name ——.” “ And an esprit fort,” 
interrupted De V » and you un- 
reasonable Scotch le are angry 
because he makes use of all the three 
gifts.” As we entered Charlotte 
Square, we perceived a gig standing 
at Mr ’s door, and iny young 
friends, Tom and Harry, y su- 
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perintending the arrangement of fish- 

ing-rods, baskets, &c. De V—— 
burst into a loud laugh. “ Voila les 
pecheurs,” said he, giving the first 
syllable that dubious length which 

rendered the meaning of the word 
equivocal. ‘ That,” continued he, 
“reminds me of an old story, David. 
Do you recollect one day when I over- 
looked you as you sat answering a 
witty billet-doux from my little cou- 
sin Marguerite, I observed you put a 
eircumflex where no circumflex should 
be? When I remarked the circum- 
stance, you answered peevishly, (for 
you were at that time very vain of 
your knowledge of French,) ‘ what 
signifies a circumflex more or less ?” 
Now this, I suppose, is the opinion of 
your friends the Messrs ; they 
think there is so little difference be- 
tween pécheurs and pécheurs, that as 
the latter has the more agreeable oc- 
eupation, they give it the preference 
ever fasting and prayer.” 

I was not in a humour to answer 
this sally, so we entered the church 
in silence. My seat is in the front of 
one of the galleries, so De V—— had 
a full view of the whole interior. 
** What a gay assemblage,” said he, 
with a meaning smile. I said no- 
thing. ‘ Look,” continued he, “ at 
that sweet creature in the blue pe- 
lisse, how perfectly innocent she must 
feel herself, if we may judge by the 
cheerful expression of her counte- 
nance.” ‘* M. de V——,” said I an- 
grily, “ the Protestant religion does 
not consist in mummery and grimace ; 
a lady may be sensible that she is a 
sinner in the sight of Heaven, with- 
eut making contortions of face.” 
** Ah! I remember the first time I 
saw my dear Gabrielle, it was on the 
eve of le Vendredi Saint ; how dee 
ly did she then feel! how piteously 
she wept and wrung her hands, as she 
threw herself, almost convulsed, upon 
the ground!” Service now commenc- 
ming, put an end to our conversation. 
~ De V——— scarcely waited for the 
eonclusion of the blessing ere he ac- 
eosted me with, “ Well, David, of all 
— under Heaven I give the 

tch the greatest credit for ability 
in dissembling ; here are several hun- 
dreds met together for the purpose of 
humbling themselves and confessin 
their sins; as the clergyman sai 
* We come this da 
the weight of our off 


groaning under 


ences;’ but I am 
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sure no one judging from outward a 
arances would guess that their bur. 
ens were very heavy. Of all the 
sufferers I ever beheld they are the 
most patient and magnanimous ; pa. 
tient, did I say? nay they seemed 
like the martyrs of old to rejoice in 
the midst of’ their troubles ; for I ob- 
served several of their countenances 
adorned with a broad grin the whole 
time of service. And now that it is 
over, see how amiably they strive to 
conceal from each other their internal 
JSeelings ; how afraid they are lest any. 
thing in their deportment should of- 
fend, or make their neighbours sad; 
there is my friend in the blue pelisse 
laughing heartily with a lady in the 
next pew ; there is another distribut- 
ing bows and smiles to all around; 
there is a third ——.” ‘ Come a- 
way,” said I, “ we cannot sit here all 
We soon, however, found, 


near us. 
dashing young damsel, who was iin- 
mediately before De V—-—. “A 
pleasant party?” interrogated the first, 
“ Oh! delightful. I did not come 
home until six this morning ; and I 
assure you it was a great effort getting 
up at ten; but I had promised if the 
day was fine to take a ride on Porto- 
bello Sands with D—— at two o'clock, 
and I thought it would not look well 
to be out of church all day.” ‘ Charm- 
ing creature!” said De V—== to me, 
<< how carefully she strives to conceal 
the pious motive that brought her here ; 
how successfully she hides her broken 
and repentant spirit, under an appear- 
ance of gay indifference to every thing 
save ‘how it would look.’” Tired 
of his raillery, I hastily introduced 
De V—— to my friend C-———, who 
_ then met us, and left him under 
is auspices. 
We did not again meet until din- 
ner. “ Well,” said De V—-, “I! 
am glad to find you don’t fast literally 
to-day ; for I have got a very & 
appetite, and am not much inclined 
for soupe maigre.” “ Have yo 
well amused this afternoon! 
manded. “ Yes,” answered he, “very 
much. What a set of innocent @ 
virtuous young men you must have 
about Edinburgh!” stared with 
feigned ‘astonishment. at having such 
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an accusation preferred against them. 
“fn my walk with Mr C——,” con- 
tinued he, ‘‘ we met some twenty or 
thirty of his acquaintance, none of 
whom had been to church, or seemed 
to have any intention of going. All 
appeared to enjoy the happy conscious 
ness, that they had no sins to repent 
of. Some had been to the country, 
others talked of going to the country, 
but all seemed to consider themselves 
perfectly exempted from the obliga- 
tion to fasting and prayer, which 1 
thought had been im upon all at 
this time: but I find now, that the 
ordinances of your church principally 
concern the ladies.” Did C pro- 
pose any place for your amusement 
this evening?” ‘* Yes, he is to take 
me with him to Mrs ’s, he says 
she is always happy to see her friends 
at tea on a Sunday evening, and he 
supposes our company will be equally 
acceptable to-night.” As he finished 
speaking, a note came from C » to 
say he regretted much that the sud- 
den arrival of a friend from the coun- 
try would prevent him from going to 
Mrs Ah!” exclaimed De 
V——, “ what am I do? I cannot go 
alone, as I never saw the lady.” 
“ Francais,” said I, ‘I don’t like 
Mrs ——, and I would rather stay at 
home to-night; but our friendship 
has not been so short that I should 
hesitate to yield my wishes to yours. 
I will accompany you myself.” ‘* Aye, 
do,” said he, “ you will be much the 
better for it.” 

To Mrs ——’s we went according- 
ly. We found the young ladies alone, 
and seemingly employed. Miss Ca- 
therine was looking out at the win- 
dow, with a quill in one hand, and a 
pen-knife in the other ; Maria held a 
newspaper, and Caroline a volume of 
the Rambler. When the door open- 
ed and Mr M=—— was announced, I 
perceived a cloud darken the brows of 
the fair trio; but when I introduced 
De V——., a widower of forty, with a 
handsome person, and an elegant ad- 
dress, the sunshine of smiles became 
more brilliant than before. Catherine 
left the window, and the other ladies 
their studies ; and all forthwith be- 
gan to ply my friend with questions, 
while I took up Caroline’s discarded 
Rambler. It was open at “ Tranquil- 
nothing in this volume,” thought I, 
““be found more appropriate to the 
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evening of a day of fasting and humi- 
liation?” I turned back a few pages, 
and found two leaves uncut. I slit 
them open and read: “ Retirement 
from the cares and pleasures of the 
world has been often recommended as 
useful to repentance.—Some suspen- 
sion of common affairs, some pause of 
temporal pain and pleasure, is doubt- 
less necessary to him that deliberates 
for eternity ; who is forming the only 
plan in which miscarriage cannot be 
repaired, and examining the only ques- 
tion in which mistake cannot be rec- 
tified.” Oh, MrM exclaim- 
ed Caroline, “‘ how could you be so 
stupid as not to take M. De V—— to 
Smart’s last assembly? [ am sure you 
could easily have procured a ticket for 
him.” Ere I could exculpate ryself 
from the charge of stupidity, Mrs 
entered with the last number of 
the Edinburgh Review in her hand. 
I paid my compliments, and introdu- 
ced De V , who was graciously re- 
ceived. No more customers being 
likely to make their appearance, tea 
was ordered. ‘* Where is Isabella?” 
inquired Mrs . “In her room 
reading, I suppose,” answered Cathe~« 
rine, ‘‘ she is one of the saints you 
know.” As shespoke, Isabella enter- 
ed with a calm and composed counte~ 
nance, and bowing to the company, 
quietly took her seat at the tea-table, 
as president over the bread and butter. 
Mrs —— interrogated De V—— 
about the literary characters of Paris, 
so I was left exposed to the battery of 
the Misses. From this I was at length 
relieved by the entrance of several 
young gentlemen, among whom was 

r Précieux. I was then left in per- 
fect tranquillity, and drew my chair 
closer to Miss Isabella’s. I might relate 
the conversation that ensued between 
the daughters of folly, and those who 
came to ameliorate the horrors of a 
church day; but I am not in a hu- 
mour té chronicle that which is better 
forgotten. Mr Précieux exerted any 
little wit he had, in ridiculing the 
employments of the day ; asked Ma- 
ria what good she got by going to 
church, and sported opinions for which 
he ought to have been kicked down 
stairs; while the complaisant Miss Ma- 
ria now laughed at his sallies, and now 
attempted a weak defence of principles 
which she barely understood. At 
length the gentleman, weary of an 
ent so unskilful, said to Miss 
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Jeabella, who sat on the opposite side 
of the table ; ‘‘ Pray, ma’am, are you 
very religious?” ‘* Sufficiently so,” 
answered she, ‘‘ to induce me to avoid 
all conversation with Mr Précieux.” 
So saying she left the room, and I rose 
to follow her example. ‘“ Oh! do 
not go yet my bear Mr M@——,” said 
Mrs ——, “‘ we are just going to have 
one of Blair’s sermons read aloud.” 
“You need not, madam,” said I, 
** put yourself so much out of your 
way on my account, as I am about to 
take my leave.” ‘“ But you are not 
to take M. De V—— with you,” said 
Catherine, “ for he is going to write 
some nice French énigmes in my 
scrap book.” “I have no wish to 
hurry M. De V from such an 
agreeable occupation,” said I; and 
De V—— having declared his will- 
ingness to remain to supper, I was 
suffered to depart in peace. Such is 
a fast day in Edinburgh in 1820. 

It is probably needless to inform my 
readers that this account of my yes- 
terday’s observations contains a moral, 
for, 


no doubt 
They all have wit enough to find it out; 


but as I belong to the fraternity of 
licensed prosers, it is a part of my vo- 
cation to make assurance doubly sure ; 
I shall therefore force upon them a 
few remarks, ere I dismiss them to 
seek amuscment from pages more 
flattering, and friends less sincere. 

I am no enemy to innocent mirth ; 
and I think lite, without the sweets 
of social intercourse, would be a bur- 
den almost too heavy to be borne. I 
am not a friend to those, who, acting, 
I suppose, upon the opinion that all 
extremes mect, wish to turn a room 
full of gay company into a place of 
worship, or a cheerful evening party 
into an assemblage of theological dis- 
putants. Such endeavours, though 
well meant, materially injure the cause 
they mean to promote. ‘They know 
little of human nature who suppose, 
that the gay, the giddy, and the 
thoughtless, can reap any benefit from 
serious conversation, when their minds 
are wandering in search of the amus- 
ing and the ludicrous: it is impossi- 
ble that they who devote at least six 
days out of seven to the pursuit of 
pleasure, should be able to make a 
sudden — in their mirth, and 


transfer their thoughts from a present 
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toa future world. The institutors of 
our religious rites were aware of this 
impossibility ; they therefore appoint. 
ed set times and seasons at which they 
counselled all those who look beyond 
this narrow sphere, to withdraw them. 
selves for a little from the cares, and 
the pleasures, and the follies of this 
world. ‘The men of business are ad- 
vised to quit, for a few hours, their 
schemes of interest ; the men of lite- 
rature and science, to lay aside their 
uncertain speculations; and the yo- 
taries of pleasure, to bid adieu for one 
night to the theatre and the ball ; and 
all are exhorted to ask themselves this 
question: Am TI, or am I not, walk- 
ing in the narrow way that leads to 
everlasting happiness ?” 

The first of these injunctious is ap- 
parently obeyed ; the office, the lec- 
ture room, and the place of public 
amusement, are closed ; and an air of 
quietness and solemnity pervades the 
streets of our metropolis. But enter 
into our houses, ascend to our draw- 
ing-rooms, and there you will find the 
world reigning in all the plenitude of 
its power. ‘There you will in vain 
look for abstraction trom earthly con- 
cerns ; they are too momentous to be 
forgotten for a singleday. ‘There you 
might reasonably expect to hear some 
remark which would satisfy you, that 
the beings with whom you associated 
were not altogether ignorant that they 
had immortal souls. But vain is the 
hope, the sole objects of conversation 
are those beloved amusements which 
they are obliged to relinquish for 
twenty-four hours. The more ra- 
tional part of the community. may talk 
of the publications of the day, or of 
the present state of the country, while 
the more frivolous enliven the dul- 
ness of that evening by laying plans 
for the morrow. Great would be the 
astonishment and contempt which that 
man would excite, who should dare to 
insinuate the insignificance of all that 
relates to their present state, when 
compared to the awful importance ot 
that state of endless duration, towards 
which time is swiftly, though silently, 
carrying them along. 

Immortal made, what should we mind 

So much as immortality, 

Of beings for a heaven designed, 

What but a heaven the theme should be ? 


If we admit that this is no poetical 
fiction, is it not folly, is it not mad- 
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ness, to think of every thing but imn- 
mortality, to talk of every thing but 
heaven ? 

Such is an Edinburgh Fast-day in 
1820. For the truth of this assertion 
I appeal to the consciences of all my 
Presbyterian readers. And if their 
consciences acquit me, need I say who 
they condemn ? 

George Street, May 5th. 


REMARKS ON DR WILSON’S PRAYERS 
POR FAMILIES AND INDIVIDUALS. 


WE suspect our friend the Bystand- 
cr is somewhat of a ‘ satirical knave :” 
we print his lucubrations exactly as 
they come to our hand—but, when he 
says, as he does in the close of his last 
paper, that he “ appeals to the con- 
sciences of all his Presbyterian read- 
ers,” that his account of an Edinburgh 
¥ast-day is quite correct, he surely 
overshoots the mark. Is he a Papist 
or an Episcopalian in disguise ? and, 
while he preteuds so much zeal for 
the institutions of the Established 
Church, is he really aiming at them 
an insiduous blow? For our part, we 
have no doubt that a fast-day in 1520 
is observed with as real a spirit of pie- 
ty, and with as serious an eye to the 
service of the ensuing Sabbath, as it 
used to be in the days of our forefa- 
thers. The young and the thought- 
less, no doubt, will have their heads 
running on parties of pleasure, in the 
midst of the most sacred solemnities ; 
but is that a feature of the present 
times only ? and do we suppose that 
our grandsires and grandmothers, even 
amidst the awakening sermons of a 
Webster, were never footing it in fan- 
cy in the Auld Assembly Close? and 
were there no graceless lawyers or 
lairds deep in their claret in Clire- 
heugh’s, when they ought to have 
been huinbling themselves in repent- 
ance in Haddow’s Hole? Our hand- 
some modern churches in the New 
‘Town are certainly as well attended 
as the filthy cobwebbed dungeons, 
well denominated /oles, in Auld 
Keekie of yore 5 the clergy of the pre- 
sent day are by no means behind 
their predecessors in zeal, knowledge, 
or eloquence ; and we have no reason 
to suppose that there are not quite as 
ae inburgh, Macredie, Skelly, and Co. 
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many pious Christians “‘ who com- 
mune with themselves in their cham- 
bers, and are still,” on the evenings 
of those days set apart by the Vener- 
able es of our country for the 
purpose of’ self-examination, as there 
ever were in any former period of its 
history. ‘The Bystander may think 
that we are taking him up too much 
“ au pied de lettre,”—(we stand un- 
der M. de V.’s correction, if this is 
bad French ;)—but, while the levi- 
ties and thoughtlessness of mankind 
are certainly fair game for the satirist, 
his blows are both unjust, and lose 
their aim, when they are dealt too 
much at random. He must “ run so 
as not uncertainly, and fight so as not 
to beat the air.” 

The exertions of the Scotch clergy 
for the instruction and edification of 
their flocks have certainly in no re- 
spect abated, and the reasonable infer- 
ence is, that the fruits of their labours 
are still as abundant as ever. ‘They 
are anxious, on the contrary, to sup- 
ply every thing that may seem deti- 
cient in their institutions. Sunday 
schools have been lately established in 
our great cities, that the children of 
the poor might be kept from wander- 
ing about the streets on that sacred 
day, and might be trained in the ha- 
bits and the knowledge of their re- 
ligious duty ; and these are carefully 
and regularly inspected by the mini- 
sters of religion. "The gigantic labours 
of a Chalmers are something, indeed, 
sui generis ; but they, too, arise in no 
slight degree from the general and 
prevailing spirit of exertion. Even 
the little work now before us is a 
fair instance of an attempt on the 
part of a respectable a to 
supply a desideratum,—and we can 
safely recommend it to our readers, 
as an useful help to devotion. Fae 
mily prayer was more frequent, we 
believe, in this part of the island in 
former days than it is now ; its disuse 
we will not ascribe to a decay of piety 
so much, perhaps, as to a false mo- 
desty. There are many good men 
who would willingly call their fami- 
lies together in prayer, if they knew 
well how:—occupied with pursuits 
and studies much more multiplied 
and yaried than those of “ their fa- 
thers and of the old time before them,” 
they have by no means so rich a com- 
mand of Scriptural language, and can~ 
not so readily find the. appropriate 
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phraseology of Religion. In England 
there are many manuals of devotion, 
independent of the Book of Common 
Prayer, which in itself affords no small 
aid to family worship. In this coun- 
try, the general dislike to forms has 
revented this very important field 
m being properly cultivated. As 
far as we recollect, Dr Wilson’s book 
is the first attempt of the kind, and, 
if several of his prayers might, as 
may be supposed, be improved, yet 
it is a great step that the attempt 
has been made. We have no hesi- 
tation, therefore, in recommending 
this work to every family. They will 
find in it prayers suited to all the 
daily and ail the more interesting oc- 
eurrences of life. They are generally 
expressed in plain and perspicuous 
language, and it is easy for any indi- 
vidual to make such alterations upon 
them as may suit his own taste or his 
own cireumstances. It may be quite 
as well that they are not perfect mo- 
dels, because it leaves greater liberty 
for change and improvement. We 
would recommend it to those who use 
them to interleave their copy, and 
make their own additions or amend- 
ments. This will give them, what is Dr 
Wilson’s real aim, a readiness in find- 
ing appropriate expressions for their 
‘own prayers. Thefollowing is a prayer, 
taken from the last edition of the 
work, on a very interesting occasion, 
in which we suppose all men must 
have a desire to pray,—it is entitled, 
** A prayer to be used on the imme- 
diate Prospect of Death.” 


** Enable me, O Lord, to remember 
that Lam descending to the gates of the 
grave, and: that but a little while andd 
shall neither behold the world nor the in- 
habitants thereof: for the children of men 
fade as a leaf, or they are cat off as ina 
moment; for verily there is none abid- 
ing. Yet, if lengthening out the day of 
life will promote my present er future ad. 
vantage, spare me yet a little before I go 
hence; but, whatever be the issue, teach 
me at all times to be ready when thou call- 
est; and, if the affliction under which I 
now labour be not unto death, may the fu- 
ture conduct of my life be more in con- 
formity to all thy commandments. En- 
large my graces, and prepare me better for 
judgment and eternity. 

** Under thy gracious and powerful 
tection, I would fear no evil, in health or 
_in sickness; for thy promises are my con- 
fidence, and the rod and the staff of thy 
power will support me in the darkest hour. 
12 


Render me thankful, O Lord, that the 
blessings of my lot have yielded me s 
many comforts ; and be pleased now, in 
season of trial, to make me humble and re. 
signed. 

“In every situation have mercy upon 
me, O Lord, according to thy great and un. 
deserved goodness in Christ Jesus; and be 
pleased, through him, as the way, the 
truth, and the life, to blot out my mani- 
fold transgressions. Purify my mind froiy 
every thing sinful, and grant me an in. 
crease of piety and divine trust. In the 
hour of my departure, be the strength of 
my heart, and beyond the grave be my 
portion for ever. 

‘“* In the multitude of thoughts within 
me, while an eternal world is opening to 
my view, be pleased to lift up the light of 
thy countenance, and make thy face to 
shine upon me, that I may have good hope 
and joy in believing. I would trust in 
thee, at all times, as my Father and my 
God ; be thou about my bed and my 
couch, by thy good Spirit and gracious 
presence ; and, when the days of my so- 
journing here shall be finished, and my 
earthly sufferings at an end, receive me in- 
to thy kingdom of glory, that 1 may dwell 
and rejoice for ever with thee, the Lord. 
Amen and Amen.” 


This is a fair specimen of the style 
of these prayers, and we most heartily 
wish the reverend author success in 


an undertaking which, if followed out 


in its true spirit, would do more than 
any thing else to take away the re- 
proach from our age and country, that 
the piety for which it was once so ho- 
nourably distinguished is now, alas! 
on the wane! 


VERSES ADDRESSED TO THE LATE 
PROFESSOR PLAYFAIR. 


Written July 1818. 


[Tue following tribute to our late distin- 
guished townsman (the only one we have 
yet seen in verse) is from the pen of 
gentleman well known in the literary 
world as the author of several elegant 
poems, and describes very happily the 
characteristic traits of one who was not 
less generally beloved than admired. 
The first part, alluding to the occasions 
on which the author met with Mr Play- 
fair abroad, was written before his death 
—the concluding lines were added, 00 
hearing of that melancholy event.] 


How sweet in Memory’s many pictured 


At reste beneath the household roof once 
more 
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To trace far seas and distant regions o’er, 
The path, where thy renown, far-honour’d 
sage, 
Welcom’d our way :-—Or where the vaunt- 
ing Seine 
Retlects her gay metropolis :—Or where, 
Fleet as an arrow that divides the air, 
The Rhone along the Leman Lake amain 
darts its blue flood with unpolluted flow: — 
Or where Mont Blanc, when earth is veil’d 
in night, 
Looks on the sun, and long detains his light 
To wreathe with roseate beams his front of 
snow : 
Or where proud Rome, mid wrecks of 
ruins, views 
Nought save the shadow of departed Time, 
That spreading o’er the waste his wings 
sublime, 
Where nations and their glory lie en- 
tomb'd, 
Onward and onward his lone fight pur- 
sues 
Or where on bleak Vesuvio's flame-crown’d 
brow 
We hail’d the Paradise that beam’d below 
With gladness and perpetual suns illum’d. 
So might I with like faithfulness retain 
Thy converse and gay buoyancy of mind, 
‘That cast the multitude of years behind, 
And from all art and nature’s boundless 
reign 
The zest and freshness of enjoyment 
drew ! — 
So might I round my social hearth recall 
l'riends now long sever’d, who that circle 
join’d, 
And listen’d to thy lore and taste refin’d, 
Thy gentleness of heart so kind, so true, 
With vivid fancy and deep thought com- 
bin'd, 
And artless eloquence, so clear, so mild, 
That while it lesson’d wisdom, charm’d the 
child ! 
Come Memory! come, concentring all 
thy powers, 
Record those moments with life’s happiest 
hours ! 


Written in July 1819. 


While yet I dwelt on thee, and fondly 
thought 

5y no ungrateful tribute to have won 

Thy partial smile, to thee yon rising sun 

Was set for ever.—That pure mind, deep- 
fraught 

With science and clear intellect profound, 

No more imparts its treasures: never 
more 

Shall ute attention gathering up the 
ore 

Hlang on thy voice.—Death silences its 


sound, 
But not the truths it taught.—Age after 


age, 
And realms far seyer’d from thy native 
clime, 
VOL. Vi. 
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Shall spread thy wisdom down the stream 
of time : 

Yet, be thy life my lesson, blameless sage ! 

So may on me,with thy remembrance, dwell 

The sunshine of thy soul !—Farewell, fare- 
well! 


REMARKS ON THE POETICAL 
DECAMERON. * 


Tuere never, we believe, was any 
period in which the treasures of lite« 
rature were so thoroughly ransacked 
for “ things new and old,” as that in 
which we live ; and, if the minute in- 
quiry into old things may sometimes 
appear to be a kind of laborious tri- 
fling, yet it is singular enough how 
admirably it has been combined, in 
our day, with the boldest and most 
original efforts. Our greatest modern 
poets and romance-writers display 
much of the antiquarian lore, former- 
ly considered only as the portion of 

1at learned dulness, which, accords 
ing to Pope, was never graced by one 
sprig of laurel; and, in truth, their 
success has been in no slight degree 
owing to the happy skill with which 
they have breathed a living spirit in- 
to these ‘‘ dry bones.” Black-letter 
has, accordingly, been dignified in our 
imaginations, and the very dates and 
editions of old books have become a 
study of some interest, since inspira- 
tion has been breathed from the dust 
which covers them, and even from the 
dullest and least awakening of their 
moth-eaten pages. It is this acciden- 
tal connection, perhaps, with living 
genius which chiefly inclines us to 
throw a friendly glance on such in- 
quirics. ‘They have a more imme- 
diate connection, however, with the 
genius of the dead, or rather of the 
immortal. Shakespeare, Spenser, and 
the other great names of that gifted 
period, have covered with the mantle 
of their own glory the veriest rubbish 
which surrounds them, or which can 
be raked out from the charnel-house 
of their age. There is an illusion in 
this, no doubt, but it is not an un- 
pleasing one. If we can catch some 
resembling expressions, some images 

* Ten Conversations on English Poets 
and Poetry, particularly of the Reigns of 
Elizabeth and James I. By J. Payne 
Collier, of the Middle Temple. In Two 
Volumes. London, 1820. 
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of the same stamp, with those which 
we have ever admired in these great 
masters, we think ourselves well re- 
paid, though we may have to wade 
through the merest drivelling to get 
hold of them ;- there is always the 
hope, too, of making a discovery, of 
finding some bright gems in those 
dark unfathomed caves,” which we 
may be the first of ushering into the 
light of day. We have no kind of 
objection, then, to the literary resur- 
rection-men, who are for ever dabbling 
in 

that same ancient vault 
Where all the kindred of the Capulets lie 5 


but we rather like, at times, to ac 
company them in their researches. 
Among the most agrecable of these 
inquirers we have no hesitation in 
placing the present author, and, al- 
though, we believe, we might read 
through his ‘book without recollecting 
any one piece of information which he 
has given us, yet he writes so plea- 
santly, and, with all his zeal for his 
favourite studies, he can play with 
them, at the same time, so good-hu- 
mouredly, that it is scarcely possible 
to take it up without reading it from 
beginning toend. It affords excellent 
materials, too, for a Magazine—and 
that is, in our eyes, not one of the 
least of its merits—so that, perhaps, 
we may give our readers, from time 
to time, more specimens of it than we 
ean comprise within our present pages ; 
and we are the rather tempted so to 
do, 2s an ingenious contributor who 
used to favour us with observations 
on the Historical Dramas previous to 
Shakespeare, written very much in 
the spirit of these volumes of Mr Col- 
lier, has for some time past been 
dumb, and, unless he again finds his 
speech, we shall make free with this 
author as a substitute. 

These volumes are in the form of 
dialogue, which, although it leads to 
a good deal of prolixity, is, at the 
same time, remarkably well adapted 
for the rambling kind of information 
which they contain. Three old col- 
lege companions are supposed to come 

together, after some separation :—but 
we shall let Mr Collier speak for him- 
self in his ‘‘ Induction,” which, in 
spite of its affected title, appears to us 
written in a very pleasant strain of 
conversational discussion, and recals to 
us the spirit and elegance of one of 
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Dryden's best prefaces, which he has 
thrown into the same form. 


** Bourne, Elliot, and Morton 
intimate friends; they had been ‘ fellow col 
legers,’ and since the marriage of Bourne 
they had been in the habit of meeting fre. 
quently: within the last vear or two, how. 
ever, Elliot had been much abroad and 
Morton chiefly with his relations in the 
neighbourhood of Dorchester ; yet when in 
London, the latter had not failed often to 
participate in Bourne’s pursuits, directed 
to obtain a knowledge of the lives and pro- 
ductions of the early writers of our coun. 
try. Of course, regarding such men as 
Spenser, Shakespeare, and Jonson, every 
body knows a little, and any body may 
know a great deal; but Bourne thought 
that there must be something about their 
friends, acquaintances, and literary contem- 
poraries, worth learning, and he thought 
rightly. Morton could only enter into the 
Subject at intervals, but such lights as he 
could procure from our bibliographical 
miscellanies and other ordinary sources, he 
did not omit to avail himself of in the 
country ; giving them their chief use and 
application when in company with his 
friend, who only went before him in know- 
ledge, not in ardour. 

** From these inquiries the absence of I1- 
liot from England had excluded him, but 
before he went abroad he was tolerably well 
versed in the more popular writers of the 
period to which we have referred : of course, 
all gentlemen now-a-days would justly con- 
sider it a scandal not to have Shakespeare 
at their fingers’ ends, but Elliot, though a 
man of the world, had read Spenser throug), 
and of Ben Jonson, Massinger, and our re- 
published dramatists, he knew more than 
many. The difference, therefore, between 
him and Bourne was exactly this : he was 
acquainted with what every other person 
may acquire withoug difliculty, and Bourne 
by his perseverance had gained a know- 
ledge of not a few facts of importance and 
books of value, that had escaped the re- 
searches of some of the most indefatigable 
antiquaries. Yet it could not be said that 
the latter was more than very slightly 1n- 
fected with what has been termed the black- 
letter mania, for he always endeavoured to 
form an estimate of a literary curiosity, 1 
dependent of the intrinsic circumstances 
its price and rarity: indeed, of the two, 
who had devoted time to these inquiries, 
Morton was much’ the most likely, from 
his sanguine disposition, to be afflicted with 
this harmless species of insanity. 

‘¢ Gur modern poets found an admirer 10 
Elliot, and undoubtedly since the era the 
writers of which Bourne had particularly 
studied, there never has been a time when 
the laurel has flourished in this ~ en 
with greater beauty or vigour. 
years St has made many new and hardy 
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shoots, and every day fresh burgeons are 
forcing themselves through the rind, giving 
fair promise of successful progress. 

«* About a fortnight after the return of 
Elliot from Germany, and during one of 
Morton’s longest visits to London, the three 
friends had appointed a place of rendez- 
yous, for it was agreed that they should 
spend ten days or a fortnight together at 
Bourne’s house at Mortlake: they took a 
boat at Westminster-bridge, and embark. 
ed for their destination, on one of the 
serenest evenings of August. The sky was 
perfectly clear, and the majestic river, 
swollen to the edge of its banks by what is 
termed a spring tide, was almost its exact 
counterpart ; both were equally bright and 
transparent, and as the wherry, by the 
assistance of a light breath that seemed to 
evaporate from the water without ruffling 
its surface, delicately cut its way, the 
voyagers might almost have fancied them- 
selves in mid air in that ship of heaven so 
lately and so delightfully described. As 
this was not, by several, the first time they 
had met since the arrival of the * tongue- 
gifted traveller,” the topics which would of 
course earliest occur had been, in a great 
degree, exhausted, and the conversation 
involuntarily turned by the habits of the 
party, and the natural influence of the 
scene, upon that subject which, unlike all 
others, affords something new and delight- 
ful whenever it is introduced—poetry. Be- 
sides, supposing no absolute novelty in the 
way of iliustration, criticism, or quotation 
be offered, what other matter of discussion 
can be found that will so well bear repeat- 
ing? But in truth it is as impossible to 
exhaust such a source of enjoyment, as 
that the great stream on which the three 
friends were embarked should run dry : it 
may be higher or lower, more or less 
powerful, at different times, but with its 
influx it bears tidings from distant shores, 
and with its reflux it brings down the 
cultivated beauty of domestic provinces.” 
pp- xi. Xiv. 


So they begin to converse about this 
grand river, and the various allusions 
made to it by the poets, from Gra 
and Collins as far back as Spenser's 
inarriage of the ‘Thames and Medway. 
Spenser brings in Drayton, and then 
we get into the heart of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s poets, whom Mr Elliot cannot 
look upon with all the veneration of 
his companions. 


*“* I take it (says he) that the moderns 
know quite as well what good poetry is as 
the ancients, (I mean the ancients of our 
Own country,) and write much better, with 
two or three exceptions. 

“* With two or three exceptions!” In- 
deed! (said Bourne,) is that all you can 
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allow? Omitting Spenser and Shake~ 
speare as out of the question, what say 
you to Fletcher and Jonson, to Chapman, 
Drayton, and Nash, to Greene, Lodge, 
Hall, Marston, Peele, Marlow, Daniel 
and perhaps a hundred others 7” 

‘** You may spare yoursclf the trouble of 
going through a list of names, many of which 
are quite as new to me as their works,” 
resumed Elliot. ** I do not mean to con- 
tend with you on the merits of authors | 
never heard of. When I spoke of two or 
three exceptions, I alluded to such men as 
Spenser, Shakespeare, and Jonson, who 
assuredly have never been equalled, per- 
haps never can be excelled, and very rare- 
ly if ever approached. For the rest, ge- 
nerally speaking, I think the common ob- 
servation unanswerable, that had they de- 
served to be as well known as the poets I 
have mentioned, they would not for so 
many years have been consigned to ‘dusty 
death.” As it is, nearly all that’ people 
hear of them is what the commentators on 
Shakespeare have been pleased to quote in 
the way of illustration in their precious 
notes. Dr Johnson might well say, in re- 
ference to this subject, that ¢ the great 
contention of criticism was to find the taults 
of the moderns and the beauties of the an- 
cients.” Critics are always ready enough 
to * raise the tardy bust’ to * buried me- 
rit,’ but it is with the utmost reluctance, 
and never without the hard compulsion of 
general approbation, they admit that a 
living poet deserves to be read : 


Vivis quod fama negatur, 
Lt sua quod rarus tenmpora lector amat. 


** You have little reason to say so now,” 
replied Morton, ** however true it might 
be in the time of Martial: do we not every 
day see poems that might be included in 
small volumes, at the price of a few shil- 
lings, sold in immense numbers for about 
asmany guineas ? Besides, it is somewhat 
strange, that, confessing your ignorance of 
our old poets, you venture to repo 
upon them so dogmatically. To be ac- 

uainted with Spenser, Shakespeare, and 
oem is unquestionably to know the 
three best poets of their age, but they were 
not the only poets, nor the only good poets, 
as you would yourself allow, even with 
the information you possess regarding se- 
veral of the writers who have found a 
place in our popular collections, or whose 
dramatic or undramatic works have been 
recently reprinted. You have been so 
much abroad of late, that though of course 
you must have hearfl and read a great 
deal of our Byrons, our Southeys, our 
Scotts, and our Campbells, (four names al- 
ways united in the mind of a devourer of 
modern poetry,) you know little or nothing 
of the advance that has been made within 
only the last few years in the acquisition of 
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a knowledge of those, who, for the sake of 


distinction, I will call the minor poets of 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James ; minor 
only in comparison with those poets whom 
you separated from the rest, and who, of 
themselves, would make (and, indeed, in 
the opinion of many up to this day have 
made) an era in the Jiterature of this coun- 
try. ‘Ihere is scarcely any praise that you 
can bestow upon them, that I will not im- 
mediately allow to be well deserved : so far 
are they above rivalship, that others will 
seldom bearjeven comparison. I do not 
know any quotation more applicable to 
Shakespeare, than three lines in one of his 


own exquisite sonnets, I think the 150th. 


** In the very refuse of thy deeds 

There is such strength and warrantise of 
skill, 

That in my mind thy worst all best ex- 

ceeds 


This, however, I may say, that an author 
who can write as well as Shakespeare when 
he wrote his worst, deserves examining 
and preserving 


Various uses of old books are then 
suggested, besides theirintrinsic merit, 
such as, that they contain specimens 
of the fine old English language, at 
the time when words were ‘‘ used in 
their original and forcible senses, and 
were not clipped, filed, and perverted, 
as at the present moment ;”—more- 
over, that in them the living traits of 
ancient manners and customs appear 
in all their freshness: And we can- 
not refuse to admit how much inspi- 
ration may be derived from them in 
this view, after comparing any of Sir 
Walter Scott’s poems, with the notes 
subjoined to it, or contemplating the 
minute knowledge of English antiqui- 
tics which must have gone to the com- 
position of Ivanhoe. The ingenious 
author of that romance was certainly 
greatly indebted to his friend Dr Dry- 
asdust, whose death, by the way, we 
are sorry to announce, and, of course, 
the cessation of those erudite researches, 
from his pen, into the old state of the 
English universities, which we were 
in hopes of continuing through a se- 
ries of Numbers. ‘The learned Doc- 
tor had, unfortunately, his skull frac. 
tured (not an easy job it may be sup- 
posed) by the fall of all the volumes of 
Dugdale’s Monasticon upon it, as he 
was reaching for one of them from a 
high shelf, to find out the topography 
of the Monastery ot Kennaquhair.— 
Notwithstanding, however, the im- 
portance ascribed to these black-letter 
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studies, Elliot docs not scruple to fall 
foul of Shakespeare’s commentators, 


Montaigne says, (observes he,) /a 

Jiculté donne prix aux choses, and it is as 
true of books as of every thing else; pe. 
cause so much pains have been bestowed 
in raking and sifting dust and rubbish for 
some neglected relic, it is considered by 
the discoverer much more valuable than its 
real worth. I admit the truth of much 
that you have advanced, but to put it toa 
sort of test, let me just ask, for instance 
what have the laborious commentators pe 
Shakespeare been able to do for the poet 
with all their knowledge (not to dignify it 
by the name of learning) of old English 
literature ? I do not say that they have 
accomplished absolutely nothing, but it js 
nothing compared with what might have 
been expected, if all you represent of the 
value of old books were true. It is almost 
a proverb in Germany, especially since the 
publication of the Lectures of Schlegel has 
shown off our illustrators to such disad. 
vantage, that as it has pleased heaven to 
bestow upon England the best dramatic 
poet that ever lived, so, in its justice, it has 
endeavoured in some degree to counter. 
balance the benefit, by afflicting the nation 
with the most puerile and incompetent an- 
notators and critics upon that poet. Scarce- 
ly one of those individuals whose name; 
are ostentatiously appended to the com- 
ments of what is called the Variorwn Kdi- 
tion of Shakespeare, seems to have had an 
idea beyond the particular word or syllable 
he was discussing. Yet they congratulate 
themselves, and belaud each other ypon 
their fancied discoveries, with much more 
zeal than they bestow upon the poct. 
They constantly bring to one’s mind Steele's 
shrewd remark in the Tatler, when he says, 
that * there seems to be a general combi- 
nation among the pedants to extol one ano- 
ther’s labours, and to cry up one another's 
parts.’ ”’ 


He afterwards gives a ludicrous ex- 
ample of one of Steevens’s explana- 
tions. 


‘* Of course (says he) you recollect that 
passage in Hamlet, as excellent in the 
sentiment as appropriate in the expression 
of it, 

There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will.— 


It seems to want no remark ; but. what do 
you think is the ridiculous, the absurd, 
the degrading comment of Steevens upon 
it—I think you must remember it? 

** As for me (said Morton) there 1s n0- 
thing of which 1 am so Jaudably and satis- 
factorily ignorant as of the notes upon 
Shakespeare. 


*¢ 1 well recollect the very expressions 
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of this paltry pretender, (added Elliot ;) he 


is alluding to the trade of Shakespeare’s 
father as a wool-dealer or butcher, and to 
the conjecture that the poet followed the 
same business before he came up to Lon- 
don; and how do you imagine he draws 
an arguinent in favour of the supposition 
from the lines I just quoted? You might 
guess to eternity ; all the ingenuity of the 
riddle-solvers, from Gdipus down to Dame 
Partlett, would be of no avail. He first 
gives the passage, and then he adds, with 
solemn gravity, * Dr Farmer informs me 
that these words are merely technical. A 
wool-man, butcher, and dealer in skewers,’ 
(and he takes care that the point shall not 
be lost fer want of italics,) * lately observ- 
ed to him, that his nephew, an idle lad, 
could only assist in making them—he could 
rough-hew them, but I was obliged to shape 
their ends. Whoever recollects the profes- 
sion of Shakespeare’s father, will admit 
that his soon might be no stranger to such 
a term. I have seen packages of wool 
pinned up with skewers.’ 

** An involuntary fit of laughter, that 
made the very shores re-echo, here burst 
from Bourne and Morton, in which Elliot 
joined. ‘The boatmen looked up astonished, 
and so much forgot their steerage that the 
wherry nearly ran foul of Putney-bridge. 
This circumstance suspended the mirth for 
a few moments, but after the boat had pass- 
ed the arch, the conversation was renewed. 

* T have always thought that Dr Far- 
mer, who was a man of learning and judg- 
ment, (resumed Bourne,) was playing off'a 
joke upon the credulity of poor Steevens, 
never imagining that it could be taken se- 
riously that Shakespeare had put into the 
mouth of the Prince of Denmark, in re- 
ference to the superintending wisdom of 
Providence, a figure taken from the exalt« 
ed occupation of a skewer-maker. I re- 
collected the note immediately after you 
repeated the first sentence; and I remem- 
ber too, that Dr Drake, in his late volumes 
on Shakespeare and his times, quotes it 
with as much solemnity as Steevens inserts 
it. Dr Drake’s work is an industrious and 
useful congregation of facts, and his disser- 
tations on Fairies, Witches, &c. have some 
novelty and learning; but I do not think 
he introduces a single anecdote of, or line 
regarding, our great dramatist that had not 
been discovered before : his chief merit is, 
that he has collected scattered materials in- 
to one body. Nearly all his knowledge of 
the literature of the age of Shakespeare is 
derived from the British Bibliographer, 
and productions of the same class. 

‘* His illustrations of the manners of 
the age'(said Morton) are amusing, and it 
1s but justice to admit that he does not pre- 
tend to any great originality, for he freely 
cites his authorities. ‘The most defective 
and ill-judged part of his labours seems to 
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me, the list he supplies of no less than one 
hundred and ninety-three minor poets of 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James; to 
whose names he ventures to affix a certain 
mark, denoting whether they were above 
or below mediocrity, when probably the 
most laborious antiquary that ever existed 
never had an opportunity even of secing 
more than half of their productions. 

** That is a pretence of learning (con- 
tinued Bourne) almost offensive ; nor can I 
agree with you, that he always cites his au- 
thorities : I know that he over and overagain 
quotes from the British Bibliographer or 
Restituta, without naming it, and as if he 
had before him the original book there re- 
viewed. In this way he has made up his 
table of one hundred and _ninety-three mi- 
hor poets. 

** You quite astonish me (cried Elliot) 
when you talk of such a number of minor 
poets, not including, 1 suppose, many who 
made a greater figure in the world of letters 
at that time. 

** Yet the minor poets, I apprehend, ex- 
ceed that amount, and the major pocts, 
(added Bourne,) some of whom are about 
as little known, would of themselves al- 
most fill a library. ‘T'o these the editors of 
Shakespeare have resorted ; some of them 
were the first to make discoveries in this 
unploughed Atlantic, however insignificant 
may be the use they have generally made 
ofthem. Yet such a man as Mr Douce 
knew how to employ them in his * Ilus- 
trations of Shakespeare,’ and 1 might 
name others who have made industry, 
learning, taste, and acuteness, combine in 
investigating the literary history of what 
has been often called * the Golden Age of 
English poetry.” Among the most dis- 
tinguished of these you will allow is the 
editor of the recent reprints of Ben Jonson 
and Massinger. Can you wonder then, 
notwithstanding the admitted disgrace 
brought upon the pursuit by unlearned 
knowledge, and the blind zeal of biblio- 
maniacs, who judge only of the value of 
books by their scarcity, that I and others, 
with such a field for inquiry before us, 
should enter upon it with ardour, in the 
certainty of finding something in the pro- 
ductions of between two and three hun- 
dred poets, and innumerable prose writers, 
that would well reward our 
Pains without toil, and labours without 

pain ? 

‘* You make me envious of your know- 
ledge, (returned Elliot,) if not ashamed of 
my own ignorance; and [ should be 
ashamed too, if I were not aware how — 
many thousands are in the same predica- 
ment to keep me in countenance.” pp. 
XXVili—Xxxxil. 

The inention of this galaxy of poets, 
of whom he knew nothing before, ex- 
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cites Elliot’s curfosity ; and the fol- 
lowing conversations pass in Bourne’s 
library, when the friends turn over 
one book after another, with no great 
attempt at connection, and the two 
learned critics open upon Elliot, in a 
pleasant and rambling manner, the 
stores of their knowledge upon these 
subjects. The first dialogue com- 
mences with Mr Bourne taking up a 
little book, which, he says, is 


** Charles Fitzgeffrey’s poem on the death 
of Sir Francis Drake; the production ob- 
viously of a very young man, but with a 
great deal about it that is both admirable 
and reprehensible. ‘There are few pieces 
that have greater defects or more striking 
beauties. The title-page is this,‘ Sir 
Francis Drake, his Honorable Life’s com- 
mendation, and his Tragicall Deathe’s la- 
mentation.’ It was printed at Oxford, by 
Joseph Barnes, in the year 1596.” 


A great many digressions spring 
from this text; the conversation is on 
fifty other subjects besides the poem 
in question, though it always returns 
to it, and in a pleasing wiy intro- 
duces specimens and critical obser- 
vations. ‘The following is a good ex- 
ample of the style in which it is con- 
ducted. 


“ Bourne. Here, I think, is a tolerably 
fair specimen of Fitzgefirey’s more re- 
strained style. 

** Elliot. Read it. Dr Johnson, in his 
preface to Shakespeare, says, that those 
who endeavour to recommend our great 
dramatist by select passages, would * suc. 
ceed like the pedant in Hicrocles, who, 
when he offered his house to sale, carried 
a brick in his pocket as a specimen ;’ but 
in criticising every work this is more or 
less unavoidable. 

** Bourne. Dr Johnson alludes to mere 
sententious quotations, detached from all 
the connecting portions of the scene; our 
extracts shall be longer. 

** Elliot. The Brit. Bibl. did not even 
present us with a brick of the house: the 
writer of the article thought it necessary to 
bring only the branch of a tree that grew 
before it—the dedicatory sonnet. 

** Bourne. What I am about to read is 
from the body of Fitzgeffrey’s poem. 


© O dire mischance ! O lamentable losse ! 
Impov'rishing the riches of our Ile ; 
O wherefore should sinister dest’nie crosse 
And with her frowne incurtaine fortunes 
smile ? 
O now I see she smiles but to beguile ! 
O Fortune alwaie to deserts unkinde ; 
That England lost, not all the world 
shall finde ! 
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O let us loose our sight with shedding 
teares, 

And with eternall weeping loose our cies - 

Loose breath with sighes, loose minde wit) 
drerie feares, 


Loose sense with terror, and loose voice 


with cries ; 
Still meditating on our miseries, 
Since we haue found our losse, he lost 
his breath ; 
Since we haue lost his helpe, he found 


his death ! 

But oh ! why do we break our hearts with 
griefe, 

And to the sencelesse aire sigh forth our 
grones ? 

Sith all in vain, heavens send us no re- 
licfe, 

But stop their eares against our piteous 
moanes ? 

Our sighes as soone may penetrate the 
stones 

As heauens hard eares ;_ therefore do we 

plaine, 


And therefore weepe because we weepe 
in vaine 


** Elliot. I confess that what you have 
just read seems to me but a few degrees 
above mediocrity ; nor do I see much of 
that ambitious effort of which you spoke. 

** Morton. The last stanza appears to 
me the best. I am pretty sure that I have 
seen somewhere plagiarised that line, ‘ And 
therefore weep because we weep in vain 
the copier has, I think, a little altered it, 
* And weep ¢he more because we weep i 
vain.’ 

* Bourne. It is familiar also to my ear. 
[ will give you a quotation or two present- 
ly, in rather a more animated and aspiring 
style. 

Me Elfiot. In what you read just now 
there is an obvious anxiety to say sonie- 
thing good, without the accomplishment. 

** Bourne. We ought to recollect that in 
all poems of this kind, on the deailis ol 
persons in high stations, with whom the 
writer in all probability is unconnected, 
there must be more or less of what appears 
forced and unnatural ; a pumping up tor 
tears, sighs, and groans, and this detect be- 
longs to Kitagefirey : even George Chap- 
man, one of the most eloquent writers 0 
that day, and a little later, and a fine ma- 
jestic poet, betrays the same fault upon es 
fine a subject as could well be chosen, I 
mean in his ¢ Epicede on the death of Henry 
Prince of Wales,’ 1612. 

‘+ Morton. There is a poetical and 4 
private grief, if one may so say; I pro- 
portion as the last prevails, the first cannot 
Operate : a good poem on a subject of this 
kind is the result of strong feeling, 9° 
doubt, but it must not be immediately acl- 
ed upon: the mind must be something 
like the ea, which still continues its noble 
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swell and picturesque motion after the loud . 


winds that produced that swell and motion 
have subsided. 

“+ Kiliot. Very just. A good poem of 
this kind is the effect not merely of pas- 
sion, but of reflection—of fecling regulated 
by thought: while passion rages, reflec- 
tion, of course, is banished ; the helm and 
rudder are carried away in the storm. 

‘¢ Bourne. Fitzgeftrey’s lines have had 
the effect of making you both figurative 
and poetical: the first is the most new, 
and the last, perhaps, the most applicable. 
But to advert for a moment to the subject 
ot plagiaries, which you mentioned just 
now, I will show you one of the most im- 
pudent I ever remember, and which I dis- 
covered only the other day. Here is Fel- 
tham’s * Resolves,’ a book you well know, 
ihe third edition, bearing date in 1628. In 
the address to the reader is this passage : 
‘] haue so vsed them’ (authorities and 
quotations) ¢ as you may see I do not steale 
but borrow. If I do, let the Reader trace 
me, and if he will or can, to my shame 
discouer 3; there is no cheating like the Fe- 
lony of Wit: Hee which theeves that, 
robbes the Owner, and coozens those that 
heeare him :’ an excellent sentiment, ex- 
pressed with the force and terseness that 
belong to Feltham. Here, on the other 
hand, is a book called the Drunkard’s Cha- 
racter, or a true Drunkard with such sins 
as raigne in him,’ &c. by 2. Junius, and 
the date, observe, is 1638, ten years after 
the third edition of Feltham’s Resolves: 
the first sentence of the Dedication to Bi- 
shop Hall, the satirist, is this: ‘* I see 
many make yse of your lines, few acknow- 
ledge, none return to giue thanks: but 
no cheating like the fellony of wit, for he 
which theeues that, robs the owner, and 
coosens all that heare him.’ 

Eliot. A most unblushing thief and 
cheat by his own confession; at the mo- 
ment too, when this Mr R. Junius was ac- 
cusing others of making use of Hall’s lines 
without acknowledgment. 

* Bourne. Yet Junius’s book has many 
eloquent passages in it, and, upon the 
whole, merits much of the praise bestowed 
npon it by the Rev. Mr Todd, in the in- 
troductory matter to his new edition of 
Johnson's Dictionary, where he devotes the 
tollowing sentence to the ‘ Drunkard’s Cha- 
racter :’——* An octavo of near 900 pages, 
in many of which are very acute and for- 
cible passages and descriptions, It is de- 
dicated to Bishop Hall, to whom, as to 
other authors, he professes his obligations 5 
commencing his address with this just and 
pithy remark,’ quoting the very words 
stolen from Feltham. Had the reverend 
editor been aware of the theft, he might 
have been less sparing of his applause of 
the thief. | 

Elliot. And might have entertained 


some doubt whether some other ¢ acute and 
forcible passages’ might not also have been 
bare-faced plagiaries. 

** Bourne. Among all the authors cited 
by Mr Todd, there is not one who receives 
such lengthy and distinguished approbation 
as R. Junius. 

** Morton. I have been turning over the 
leaves of his book, and I find here a cu- 
rious passage on which Cowley may have 
founded his Naufragium Joculare. 

** Liliot. Indeed ; let us hear it. 

** Morton. * And have you not heard 
what Athenaus relates, how a tavern was, 
by the fancy and imagination of a drunken 
crew, turned into a gally ; who, having a 
tempest in their heads, caused by a sea of 
drinke within, verily thought this tap- 
house on land a pinnace at sea, and the 
present storm so vehement, that they un- 
laded the ship, throwing the goods out at 
window, instead of overbord, calling the 
constable Neptune, and the officers T'ri- 
dons ; whereupon some got under the ta- 
bles, as if they lay under hatches, another 
holding a great pot for the maste ; all cry- 
ing out, that so many brave gentleman 
should be cast away.’ 

** Bourne. It is not very likely that this 
should have given the hint to Cowley, as 
his Latin play was privted in the same 
year, 1638; he might have read the origi- 
nal, or most probably he had seen ‘Thomas 
Heywood’s play, * ‘The English Traveller,’ 
(1635,) in which the scene described by 
Atheneus is humorously brought upon 
the stage. 

** Niliol. But, methinks, we are at sea 
ourselves, and shall soon be beyond our 
reckoning: if we go out of our course for 
the sake of giving chase to pirates in this 
way, we shall never reach the end of our 
present voyage—the end of Fitzgeftrey’s 

** Morton. Our pilate led us out of our 
track. 

** Bourne. 1 beg pardon; the crew mu- 
tinied, and*ran away with the ship :—hows 
ever, the joke is not worth keeping up; we 
are now again in a direct course, with the 
greatest navigator of the world to steer us 
-——Sir Francis Drake. 

‘* Elliot. Do not swppose from my inter- 
ruption, that I am generally averse to these 
digressions, excepting when we are really 
wandering too far.—* C’est <tre,’ (observes 
Montaigne,) * mais ce n'est pas vivre, que 
se tenir attaché et obligé par necessité a un 
seul train.’ 

‘* Bourne. 1 think so too, but the diffi- 
culty is first to fix bounds, and afterwards 
to observe them.”” pp, 22—28. 


We believe we must here fix our 
bounds for the present; but we are 
happy to think that this amusing and 
well-written ** Much ado about No- 
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thing” may afford us matter for quo- 
tation for some Numbers to come. It 
will always be a resource in case of 
want, and it reads rather more smooth- 
ly than our lamented friend Dryas- 
dust, or even than the Letters from 
Holland, for which we are under so 
much obligation to an anonymous 
author. We may inform our read- 
ers, by the bye, that two more epis- 
tles will complete that interesting 
series, and we shall give them both in 
our next Number.—Before leaving 
Mr Collier, we must debate with him 
a little on the accusation of plagiary 
which he brings against poor Mr R. 
Junius. We rather think there is no 
plagiary in the case, and that this in- 
genious person is merely quoting a 
passage from Feltham, so well known, 
that it had probably become proverb- 
ial, and did not require the author's 
name to be mentioned. This is the 
way in which (as Dr Paley shows in 
his Evidences) passages in Scripture 
are often given by the older Fathers ; 
and now, certainly we might quote, 


Who steals my purse steals trash, "twas 
mine, ‘tis his, Ke. 


without thinking it necessary to say 
that the author of the sentiment is 
Shakespeare. This is both a more 
charitable and a more probable ac- 
count of Mr Junius’s procedure, than 
the supposition of the plagiary. It is 
scarcely possible that he should have 
taken one of the most striking sen- 
tences out of a very popular book, and 
palmed it for his own, at the end of a 
dedication, too, to a man of wit and 
letters, who must have known it per- 
fectly, supposing his other readers 
to have been blind. We think Mr 
Collier will, upon consideration, be 
satisfied that we are in the right, and, 
in a second edition of his Decameron, 
he may put our explanation, if he 
pleases, into the mouth of Mr Elliot 
or Mr Morton, and we shall not 
charge him with a plagiary, but shall 
be very well pleased to find our opi- 
nion emanating from such respectable 
authority as that of either of these 
gentlemen.—We shall add. only, in 
conclusion, what we ought rather to 
have begun with, the view which our 
author has given, in his preface, of the 
subjects chiefly discussed in these 
conversations. 

“* There is but one of the succeeding 
onversations, the seventh, which can be 

12 


properly called miscellaneous, for all 
rest have one leading object, more “ 
strictly pursued. hus in the first 
rare poem of much talent by Fitzretf a. 
may be said to be the ground-work a 
the digressions in their degrees _ 
ing to illust 
ng rate it. ‘The second treats yp: 
ticularly of the rise and progress of 1 mg 
matic blank verse in English ee 

glish, used at least 
a century before the publication of Par: 
dise Lost. The four next conversations 
are devoted to the origin and improvement 
of satirical poetry, of which Bishop Hall 
with a little of what Lord Bacon calls ¢ the 
varnish of boasting,’ falsely claims, and has 
been generally admitted to be the earliest 
nvenfor or practiser, when, in truth, he 
was preceded by several celebrated writers. 
The seventh contains a collection of cu. 
rious poems, independently of such as the 
author had introduced in his progress in 
furtherance of the main designs. The 
eighth criticises an original novel, on which 
Shakespeare founded his * Twelfth Night,’ 
very recently discovered, and unknown to 
all his numerous editors: it also adverts to 
other productions to which our great dra- 
matic bard was indebted. The ninth and 
tenth conversations embrace a review of 
many of the most rare productions for and 
against theatrical performances, from the 
earliest times to the Restoration: it, of 
Course, includes not a few interesting par- 
ticulars illustrative of the history of the 
Stage, and some tracts that have hitherto 
escaped notice.” pp. vii—ix. 


THE MODERN DECAMERON. 


We had just finished our remarks 
on Mr Collier, and were sitting with 
much complacency in ourEditorialarm- 
chair, looking up to the ceiling of the 
room, somewhat after the mode of Sir 
Percy Shafton in the Monastery, when 
the door opened, and two of our most 
familiar companions entered. Some- 
how or other we had never been able 
to impress them with any profound 
respect for the dignity of our high ot- 
fice ; and they were so rude on the 
present occasion as to burst out ito 
a loud fit of laughter, when they dis- 
covered the manner in which we had 
been employed. They began, too, to 
lay hold of our papers, as we were 
conveying them into a private drawer, 
and that drawer being opened, their 
sacrilegious hands were immediately 
in the heart of it, disembowelling 1 
of its contents, without shame or re- 
morse. We were much piqued, no 
doubt, and remonstrated with becom- 
ing spirit, but Jannes and . Jambres 
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(for so we beg leave to designate these 
centlemen) would take no reproof, 
but very soon had our whole drawer 
emptied on the floor, amidst conti- 
nued peals of as Ho- 
mer expresseth it. Wesaw there was 
nothing for it, but to humour the 
joke; and, “ now gentlemen, (said 
we,) since you have scattered our 
valuable MSS. like the Sybill’s leaves, 
be so good as collect them again, and 
put them in the order in which you 
found them.” “ My dear friends, 
(said Jannes,) for I must address you, 
Mr Editor, it seems, in the plural 
number, your papers shall be all put 
right before we go, but Jambres and 
I must first have a little peep into 
them.” ‘“ You have lighted (said 
we) upon the poet’s corner, and have 
let in the day upon many choice pro- 
ductions which might else never have 
been roused from their dark repose. 
Since we have entered upon these 
high functions, we have made a grand 
discovery that every human being is 
a poet ; we suspect poetry, indeed, is 
a necessary consequence of original or 
birth-sin ; and that may be the mean- 
ing of the saying, ‘ Poeta nascitur, non 
fit. All that huge mass of papers on 
the floor are the accumulations of 
this itching humour, which have 
grown upon us in the course of a few 
months. One half of them we have 
neverread, and we now look upon them 
with as hopeless an eye, as the Lord 
Chancellor of England did upon the 
ever-growing mass of cases for his de- 
cision.” ‘* You must appoint us (said 
Jannes) your Vice-Chancellors to help 
you through. I doubt not but we shall 
make a pretty dispatch.” Jambres 
in the meantime had opened one of 
Mr Collier’s volumes, and having read 
a page or two, I do not see (says 
he) but that you will find as much 
good stuff upon the carpet as this in- 
genious gentleman has been able to 
glean out of the refuse of Old English 
poctry, and probably we may get hints 
for conversation and criticism no less 
entertaining and discursive than his 
lnterlocutors derived from their black- 
letter treasures. We cannot, to be 
Sure, have much to say about dates or 
editions ; but in other respects, I be- 
lieve, we may place your modern ver- 
Sifiers nearly along-side of his an- 
cient ones. Let us see what comes 
first, for we must take whatever our 
haul will bring to hand. What is 
VOL. VI. 
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this?” To the Editor of the Edin- 
burgh Magazine. 


Sir, the following was written by a wor- 
thy but unfortunate young man, a farmer’s 
son, previous to his departure for Jamaica, 
and as I think the piece has some merit, 
the insertion of it in your Magazine will 
much oblige, &c. 

“Well, shall I read a stanza, Mr 
Editor?” ‘ We authorize you to do 
so, (we replied.”) ‘* My dear fellow, 
(said Jannes,) for Heaven’s sake, come 
down from your High Jinks. I shall 
not allow you to be a pluralist any 
where but in print; but give us the 
stanza, Jambres. 


Jambres. Loud roars the blast frae Siedlaw 
mountain, 

And chilled by frost is ilka fountain ; 

While I the weary hours am countin’ 
Frae mortal eye, 

My sighs high wi’ the breeze are mountin’ 
Alang the sky.— 

I wander out to mourn wi’ nature, 

An’ sigh o’er ilka alter’d feature ; 

Ah winter, winter, sair you treat her 
An’ gar her mourn, 

An’ wi’ your whistling blasts you beat her 
At ilka turn.— 


The storm alang the 


“ Hold, I beseech you, (said 
Jannes,) it you give us any more of 
this, I shall be uncharitable enough 
to hope, that the poet encountered a 
more fatal storm in his way to Jamai- 
ca, and that ‘ the remorseless deep 
closed o’er the head of the loved 
Lycidas.’ What follows? Doggrel 
verses, I think ; have you ever seen 
them, Mr Editor?” 

Edit. O yes, they were sent me 
(since I must not say ws) for publica- 
tion last February, and are a list of 
errata in verse for the January Num- 
ber. 

Jannes. There is something novel 
in the idea at least ; read them if you 
please ; but do not mouth them too 
much. 

Edit. I see what you are after— 
and I suspect you to be one of those 
very good-natured friends, with whom 
the world abounds, who will never let 
a joke go down, but, if a man has 
once been made a little ridicuJous, are 
determined to remind him of it to the 
end of the chapter, long after he him- 
self has forgotten it, and has lost every 
feeling of irritation on the subject. 
Mouth say you?—No! I shall “ speak 
the speech trippingly on the tongue. 

3L 
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My dear Mr Editor, 

Your last Number I’ve read it o'er, 

I mean, what appeared in January,— 

There are some good things in it, 

But I’m teazed every minute 

With your misprints,—in that you don’t 
vary.— 


Dunkeld’s reverend bishop, 

Whom too often you dish up, 

You have made to say edtis for etlis, 

And Virgil’s rainam 

(Pray, who could divine him ?) 

Rumain comes out trom your kettles. 

On Williams's volume, 

Page 50, second column, 

At the top, you've got ** matter of arranges 
ment” — 

Meo periculo, 

Read ‘* amusement,” you pickle you, 

Or else we'll suspect you of derangement. 


But your blunders they flow thick 

Round fair Aberbrothick.— 

Thus we have ‘ Griffith so often granted 
As an honest chronicler.’ 

The passage alone I clear 

By ‘+ quoted” the word plainly wanted. 


This blunder is vile, and errs 

Worse than the Highlander’s, 

Who for ** in those days there were giants,” 
Read ** Grants,”’ in his Bible, 

Thinking aught else a libel 

On his clan, both the chieftains and clients. 


Yhen Front-de-Bouf’s chaplain, 

Who was no slender sapling, 

But with eating and drinking died crapus 
lous, 

Is ** waked” (read evoked,"’) 

For may I be choaked 

If in Purgatory poor souls can nap, alas! 


Next Moore the astrologer, 

(Such is your knowledge, or 

Shall I say wilful perversity ?) 

A purchase will lose, you add, 
No matter how few, so had 

He, of purchasers never a scarcity. 


Enough for the present, 
If this month’s number isn’t 
From blunders more free and emunctum, 
Why then you're not fit, 
jn chair Editorial to sit, 
So says, your’s truly, 
OMNE TULIT PUNCTUM. 


Jambres. Something too much of 
this. Not enough of point for Punc- 
tum neither, methinks. Do you re- 
member Swift’s pun upon your cor- 
respondent’s signature ?—It is in the 
dying speech of ‘om Ashe the Pun- 
ster—Omne tulit pun-Tom. 

Jannes. Swift owed a good deal of 
his success to his effrontery, as well as 
his wit; and that, by the way, is part 
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[May 
of the secret of the ease and freedom 
in the great writers a century, and 
still more, two centuries back, They 
had infinite genius, no doubt, but 
they did not scruple to write whateyer 
came into their heads, and hence 
their astonishing boldness and facility, 
Shakespeare would by no means have 
been the poctical wonder that he is, if 
he had not given vent to all the none 
sense that passed through his brain, 
no less than to the profound wis- 
dom and the boundless fancy that 
had there their local habitation. But 
nobody can write nonsense now, for 
these wise editors and critics of’ all 
sorts are for ever on the watch to full 
foul of every one’s nonsense but their 
own—so that I really have some sa- 
tisfaction in overhauling this poetical 
trash, dull though it be. I have here 
dipped for another lot—What is this, 
Mr Editor? It is entitled Suaxr- 
speanr !—A sonnet, I think. 

Edit. O! I assure you this is any 
thing but nonsense. Is it not signed 
H. H. L.? The very same! I shall 
read this, without fear as to the re- 
sult. 


SHAKESPEARE. 


High art thou plac’d, sweetest of poets: 
high 

Thine epitaph is written: thy great fame 

Lives in the winds, and thy most noble 
name 

Stands printed fair upon the eternal sky. 

A crown hast thou of flowers, that never 
die ; 

And the mild accents of the southern 
breeze, 

The murmur of the melancholy trees, 

And babbling brooks, talk of thy memory. 

— Tis fit it should be thus, for thou hast 
hung 

A beauty round the flower, and music g!- 
ven 

Unto the trees—the brooks—the winds,— 
and flung 

Immortal colours on the face of heaven. 

Thou of all things didst speak most gr 
ciously, 


*Tis fit that all things now 
H. H. 


Jambres. Bravo! Mr Collier would 
have given every line in his Fitzge!- 
frey, his Lodge, and all the rest of his 
manes—( for it is really a sort of phan- 
tasmagoria that he has made flit be- 
fore us)—to have found these verses 
with the delightful cyphers 1602 un- 
der them, and a signature denoting 
them to have been Kit Marlow s, Ben 
Jonson’s, or George Peeles. 
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Wordsworth write these lines? I 
‘know no other modern poet whom 
they would suit so well. Or, perhaps, 
they really are antique. Let me see— 
H. L. must, I think, be Milton’s 
friend, Harry Lawes, “‘ the priest of 
Pheebus’ quire,’—so that Mr Collier 
need have no scruple to transfer them 
into his next edition, and they will 
be the finest gein in it. 

Junnes. Was there not a sonnet 
translated from Petrarch at the end of 
your last Number, with the same sig- 
nature ? 

Edit. Yes there was, and from the 
same hand—but, as Hamlet says, ** I 
must hold my tongue.” Give them 
to Harry Lawes, if you will, and 
Dante shall give Fame leave to set him 

higher 
Than his Casella, whom he woo’d to sing, 
Met in the milder shades of Purgatory. 

Jumbres. But what have we got 
now? ‘I'wo little stanzas without a 
title! Let me see—they are pretaced 
by a bilet-doux—Ah! a lady, Mr 
Kditor—the name, too, at full length 
—1 shall read it aloud. 

Edit. Do not now, I beg you— 
Really this is very impertinent—pray, 
gentlemen 

Junnes. I must have a peep, as 
Sir Peter TTeazle says. Ah! Jo- 
seph, whom have we got behind the 
screen ? 

Edit. Really, gentlemen, this is 
quite intolerable—{ will read you the 
verses, but the lady’s name—pardon 

Jambres, (reading.) My dear 
friend, I am reading Williams just 
now, and I send you a momentary 
glance on the subject.” 

Edit. (serxing the paper.) I tell 
you, you shall not see another word— 
but there is nothing tender here, you 
are satisfied of that. ‘The poem is 
quite in the heroic strain, and relates 
to the glories of ancient Home. 


0 Italy, how rich a field art thou, 

Of war the trophies, and the laurel thine ! 

‘The Muses o’er thy fallen altars bow, 

To feel th’ expiring flame on thy illus. 
trious shrine. 


Colossal Rome, majestic spectre now, 
Thy living glories throned a subject world, 
—, plucked the laurel from thy haughty 
row, 
And thou, imperial Rome, to desolation 
hurled ! 


—What do you think of it ? 
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Jambres. Think of it? Why, real- 
ly, I do not very well know what to 
think. It is sublime, undoubtedly, 
and the last stanza, in addition. to its 
other sublime qualities, has all the 
sublimity of obscurity. I think it is 
well worthy of the age of Queen Bess, 
and would have made a great tigure 
in Mr Collier. For instance, here is 
a stanza from the ‘ angels-soul-en- 
chanting rimes” of Fitzgeftrey, which 
is by no means so good. 

Live, 6 live ever, ever-living spirites, 

Where ever-live the sp'rites of vertuous li- 
vers 

Heavens have your soules, the carth your 

fame inherits $ 

But when earth’s massie apple turnes to 
shivers, 

And fire conioines that nature now disse- 
vers, 

That holds your souls shall then your 

fumes containe, 

For earth shall end, your praise shall 

still remaine. 


— That holds your souls shall then 
your fames containe,” is quite as mys= 
terious as “ Thy living glories throned 
a subject world.” Your fair friend’s 
idea of Rome being now only a “ ma- 
jestie spectre” is really fine—TI cannot 
say so much for Fitzgeffrey’s conceit 
of the earth being a ‘‘ massie apple.” 
Jannes was at this moment looking 
over one of the printed pages of our 
Magazine, lyingon our table. ‘‘ Here,” 
says he, ‘‘ is a very curious poem en- 
titled ‘* the Marmaiden of Clyde.” 
t is in a dialect of the ancient Scotch 
language, which is to me quite new, 
but as far as I can comprehend it, it 
is very expressive. I rather think the 
poet, who certainly possesses a fine 
vein of fancy, and a power of vivid 
painting, with much fairy lore, has 
huddled together all the queer words 
he could find, as Chatterton has done 
in Rowley, aud that seems to me the 
fault of his diction. He has been 
mighty sparing of his glossary. Wall- 
ce, Wanyneh, Glittie, what the deuce 
do such words stand for? ‘They are 
quite as bad as Gawin Douglas’s abo- 
minations and barbarisms. But I 
beg your pardon, Mr Editor, I be- 
lieve I am here treading upon one 
of your corny toes. However, I hope 
you will take Punctum’s advice, and 
‘< dish up” no more of the “ bishop.’ 
Edit. As for that, time will shew. 
Iam happy, however, to give you an 


additional paper of glossarial explana- 
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tion, which came since the poem in 
question was printed. Here it is. 
You will find in it, too, another spe- 
cimen of the ingenious author’s fairy 
lore : 


Additional Notes to the Marmaiden of 
Clyde. 

Wall-ee, s. a spring in a quagmire. 

Aichan’, part. pres. of to aich, to echo. 

Craigie, a. craggy. 

Forridden, part. past. worn out with rid- 
ing. 

Yowit, pres. of /o yow, to caterwaul. 

Houit, pres. of fo how, to howl as an owl. 

Aspait, adv. in flood. 

Swow, s. the dull and heavy sound pro- 
duced by the regurgitations of the dashing 
waves of a river in a flood, or of the sea in 
a storm. To swow, to emit such a sound. 

Lashan’, part. pres. of fo lash, a neuter 
verb, expressive of the pouring of an irre- 
sistible torrent ; as a lashan rain, a lushan 
apait. 

Athort, pres. athwart, across. 

Dead-lown, a. without the slightest breath 
of wind. 

Doupan, part. pres. of to dowp, to bow 
suddenly down. 

Movwr, s. mock, jeer, flout. 

Wanyoch, a. wan. 

Glittie, a. oozy; glit, ooze; glittilic, 
adv. in the manner of ooze; glittiness, 
8. ooziness. 

Lammer-wine, amber-wine. This ima- 
ginary liquor was esteemed a sort of elixir 
of immortality, and its virtues are celebra- 
ted in the following infallible recipe. 


Drink ae coup o’ the Jammer-wine, 
An’ the tear is nae mair in your e’e. 

An’ drink twae coups o’ the lammer-wine, 
Nae dule nor pine ye’ll dree. 

An’ drink three coups o’ the lammer-wine, 
Your mortal life’s awa. 

An’ drink four coups o’ the lammer-wine, 
Ye'll turn a fairy sma’. 

An’ drink five coups o* the lammer-wine, 
0” joys ye’ve rowth an’ wale. 

An’ drink sax coups o’ the lammer-wine, 
Yell ring ower hill an’ dale. 

An’ drink seven coups o’ the lammer-wine, 
Ye may cance on the milky way. 

An’ drink aught coups o’ the lammer-wine, 

_ Ye may ride on the fire-tlaught blae. 

An’ drink nine coups o’ the lammer-wine, 
Your endday ye’ll ne’er see ; 

An’ the nicht is gane, an’ the day has come 
Will never set to thee. 


Feelless, a. without sense or feeling, not 
in the metaphorical but literal acceptation 
of the words. 

To Cowd, v. n. to float slowly, with the 
motion affected a little by slight waves, as 
the boat cowds finely awa. A cowd, s. a 
short and pleasant sail, a single gentle 
croking or motion, produced by a wave. 


Cowder, a boat that sails pleasantly. 4 
cowdle, to cowdle, a cowdler, diminutives 
expressive of rather more motion produced 
by the waves. All these words are words 
of endearment. 


Jannes. Very charming certainly! 
my lovely cowdler! no female heart 
could resist so warm an expression. 
Have you any tender poems? These 
are what I like best. “ To a Fly.” 
‘That must be very pathetic! 1 shall 
read it to you, though I doubt I shall 
be choked with tears before I get to 
the end. 


TOA FLY. 


BUZZING gently in my ear, 

Is*t a tly that now I hear ? 

No, it cannot, on the green 

Snow is still yet to be seen : 

Frost, at morn and evening hour, 

At this season holds his power. 

Yet again I hear thy hum: 

Why so early hast thou come ? 

Mid-day sun may warmly shine, 

Cold at even is our clime. 

Be not tempted foolish thing 

By our seeming early spring ; 

Thou enough of life mayst know, 

Not to trust to outward show.— 

Hah! avaunt thee,—come not near, 

From the candle clearly steer, 

Distant farther wing thy flight, 

Tempt not thus the treacherous light ; 

Bright it is, but not the ray 

That warms thee on the summer's day. 

Rest thee there. Upon the ceiling, 

Free from all unpleasant feeling, 

Thou mayst sleep, till warmer sun 

Call thee out thy race to run. 

Sleep, little fly, thy rest shall be 

Undisturbed,—from danger free,— 

This guardian duty rest with me. 
March 14, 1819. 


You talked of Wordsworth lately, 
this smacks of him a little too, for he 
has all styles, from the subiime 0! 
Milton to the namby pamby of Am- 
brose Philips; and the droll thing is, 
he thinks them all equally good. And 
reason good, because they are all Wil- 
liam Wordsworth’s. 

Jambres. Here is a poem, I think, 
will match your “Fly.” It is a win- 
ter scene too: how tenderly these 
poets feel for the whole animal creation. 
Robin Red Breast!” There }s 
infinite pathos and simplicity, I see, 
in this little piece also. The subject 
is common, to be sure, but there }s 
much originality in the mode of treat- 
ing it,—la voila. 
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THE ROBIN RED BREAST. 


Tue Red Breast trig, on yonder twig, 
Is chanting pensively ; 

By nature drest, in scarlet vest, 
“The prettiest bird we see. 


He flies about, in hopes, no doubt, 
Our bounty he may share ; 
When waters freeze, and frosted trees, 
Drive Robin despair. 
But see he comes to pick the crumbs 
We at the window lay, 
Take, charming bird, what we afford, 
Till comes the summer day. 
To verdant woods, and falling floods, 
Ye then will wing your way, 
To sweetly sing where hair-bells spring, 
Perched on some flowery spray. 
But what is this, Mr Editor, you are 
asleep !—The truth is, we had drop- 
ped over, the ding-dong sing-song of 
these last verses fairly overcame us— 
‘* Burst his bands of sleep asunder, 
And rouse him like a rattling peal of 
thunder,” 


(cried Jannes)—What have we got 
here ? 

Edit. O! a poem which lately came 
into my hands, and is said to have been 
writtena good many years ago, by avery 
ingenious lady, but is believed never 
to have been published. Some of the 
allusions are obscure, and I think the 
copy which I have (probably the sixth 
or seventh through a succession of fe- 
male hands, each adding some new 
slip of the pen) is not very accurately 
given. There is a word left out in 
one place altogether. But with these 
allowances, it is a lively performance, 
and as it will afford work to my friend 
Punctum to expiscate the true read- 
ings, I shall e’en print it as it stands: 
Would you like to hear it read? “ By 
all means,” replicd Jannes, ‘‘ what is 
the subject ? 

Edit. It is a lamentation over the 
Minuet ; and if'you please, gentlemen, 
we shall close our present conversation 
with it, but if you have any aimuse- 
ment in this kind of trifling, we can 
decameron it together some other day.” 
—To this our friends assented, and 
having assisted us to huddle upour dis- 
ordered papers, left us to repose, after 
we had read them, 


THE DEATH OF THE MINUET. 
Now cease the exulting strain, 
And bid the warbling lyre complain, 
Heave the soft sigh, and drop the tender 
tear, 
And mingle notes far other than of mirth, 


k’en with the song that greets the new-born 
ear, 
And hails the day that gave a monarch 
birth,— 
That self-same day, whose chariot wheels 
have roll’d 
Through many a circling year, with glo- 
rious toil, 
Up to the axles in refulgent gold, 
And crape, and gems, and silk, and flowers, 
and foil. 
That self-same Sun no longer dares 
Bequeath his honours to his heirs, 
And bid the dancing hours supply, 
As erst, with kindred pomp his absence 
from the sky. 
For ever, at his lordly call, 
Uprose the spangled Night, 
Leading, in gorgeous splendour bright, 
The Minuet and the Ball. 
And Ball each frolic hour may bring 
That revels through the maddening spring, 
Shaking with hurried step the painted floor; 
But Minuets are no more!!! 
No more the well taught feet shall tread 
The figure of the mazy Z. 
The beau of other times will mourn 
As gone, and never to return, 
The graceful bow,—the curtsy low,— 
The floatinz forms, that undulating glide 
Like anchor’d vessels o’er the swelling tide, 
Which rise and fall alternate as they go, 
Now bent the knee, now lifted up the toe !— 
The side-long step, that works its even 
way,—— 
The slow pas grave, and slower balancé !— 
Still with fix’d gaze, he eyes the imagin’d 
fair, 
And turns the corner with remembered care. 
Not so his partner: from her tangl’d train 
To free her captive foot she strives in vain ; 
Her tangl’d train the struggling captive 
holds, 
Like great Alcides, in its fatal folds. 
The laws of gallantry his aid demand— 
The laws of etiquette withhold his hand. 
Such pains, such pleasures, now alike are 
o'er, 
And beaus and etiquette shall soon exist 
no more. 
In their stead, behold advancing 
Modern men and women dancing: 
Step and dress alike express, 
Above, below, from top to toe, 
Male and female awkwardness : 
Without a hoop, without a ruffle, 
One eternal jig and shuffle. 
Where’s the air ? and where’s the gait ? 
Where’s the feather in the hat ? 
Where's the frizzed toupee ? and where, 
Oh where’s the powder for the hair ! 
Where all the former graces, 
And where three quarters of their faces 
With half the forehead lost, and half the 
chin, 
We know not where they end, or where 
begin. 
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Mark the pair, whom fav’ring fortune 
At the envied top shall place, 
Humbly they the rest importune 
To vouchsafe a little space ; 
Not the graceful to wave in, 
Or the silken robe expand, 
All superfuous motion waving, 
Bs. Idly drops the lifeless hand. 

at Her downcast eyes the modest beauty 


Sends, as doubtful of their skill, 
: ‘To see if feet perform their duty, 
4 And their endless task fulfil, 
> Footing, footing, footing still ; 
While the rest in hedge-row state, 
‘ee All insensible to sound, 

With more than human patience wait, 
ee f i Like trees fast rooted to the ground 
ah. Not such as erst with sprightly motion 
Sey i: aay) To distant music, stirred their stumps, 
aka Bs. And tripped from Pelion to the ecean, 

Performing avenues and clumps 
hag ae What time old Jason’s ship the Argo, 
Orpheus fiddling at the helm, 
From Colchis bore the golden cargo, 


| Dancing o’er the azure realm. 
Yet why recur to ancient story, 
Or balls of modern date ? 
Be mine to trace the minuet’s fate, 
And weep its fallen glory! 
To ask who rung the passing knell 
’ If Vestris came the solemn dirge to hear 
Genius of Valonis ! did’st thou hover near ? 
Shade of Le Pin, and spirit of Gardel! 
] saw their angry forms arise 
And wreaths of smoke involve the skies, 
Above St James’s steeple ! 
; I heard them curse our heavy heel, 
| The Irish Step, the Highland Keel, 
. And all the re-united people ! 
iy To the dense air the curse adhesive clung, 
nT Repeated since by many a modish tongue, 
- In words that may be said, but never shall 
be sung. * 
What cause untimely urg’d the Minuet’s 
fate ? 
Did wars subvert the manners of the state? 
Idid savage nations give the barbarous law, 
The Gaul Cisalpine and the Gonaquas ? 
Its fall was destined to a polish’d land, 
A sportive pencil, and a courtly hand ; 
“They left a name, which Time itself might 
spure, 
To grinding organs and the dancing bear. 
On Avon's banks, where sportive laugh 
Careless Pleasure’s sons and daughters, 
Where health the sick and aged quaff 
From good King Bladud’s healing waters, 
While Fancy sketch’d, and Humour 
group’d, 
Then it sicken’d, then it droop’d 
+. Sadden’d with laughter, wasted by a sneer, 
And the long Minuet shorten’d its career ! 
With solemn gait, and musing pace, 
The indignant mourner quits the place,— 
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* Go to the Devil and shake yourself. 


Inundation of the Rhine. 


[May 


For ever quits, no more to roam 

From proud Augusta’s regal dome. 

Ah! not unhappy who securely rest 

Within the sacred precincts of a court : 

Who there their timid steps will dare to 
arrest, 

While wands shall guide them, and gold 
Sticks support ? 

But no! these eyes, with tears of horror 


wet, 
Read its death-warrant in the Court Ga- 
zette. 
No ball to night! Lord Chamberlain pro. 
claims, 
No ball to-night, shall grace thy roof, St 
James, 
No ball, the Times, the Sun, the Star re. 
peat, 


The Morning paper, and the Evening 
sheet ! 

Through all the land, the dircful news is 
spread, 

And all the land has mourn’d the Minuet 
dead. 

As when Dumorgue, or either Spence would 
draw 

The deep-fix’d grinder from its native jaw, 

Ere yet with an exterminative jerk, 

The griping pincers do their horrid work, 

The shining steel its polish’d edge inserts, 

And deeply pierces, while it scarcely hurts, 

So Power completes, but Satire sketch'd 
the plan, 

And Cecil ends what Bunbury began. 


CURIOUS ACCOUNT OF AN INUNDA= 
TION OF THE RHINE. 


{In our Number for August 1819, we gave 
an account of the two last eruptions 
of Mount Etna, from the pen of a very 
intelligent correspondent who was an 
eye-witness. The same gendeman fa- 
voured us, some time ago, with an ac- 
count of another terrible phenomenon 
of quite an opposite nature, of which, in 
his early life, he was also a witness, and 

-one of the sufferers from it. We owe 
him an apology for having omitted the 
insertion of so interesting a relation 
much longer than we ought to have done, 
but we trust, that he will not, on that 
account, refuse to send us occasionally 
the history of any curious events which 
may have occurred to him in the course 
of his varied life. ] 


Dvrine some part of my youth, my 
father resided at Miilheim in Ger- 
many, a pretty little town on_the 
right bank of the Rhine, about three 
miles trom Cologne, which is situated 
on the opposite side higher up, and 
where the river makes‘an elbow. In 
1783, or 1784, (1 do not recollect ex- 
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actly which year, but this fs of no great 
importance, ) there happened to be au 
uncommonly severe winter, the Rhine 
had been what is called frozen up for 
nearly six weeks, during which time 
great roads are usually cut over the ice. 
Horses, carriages, and the heaviest 
Jaden waggons cross it without any 
danger, and markets are established on 
it. 

It may not be irrelevant to notice, 
that this great bridge is not composed 
of one solid sheet, but of large shoals 
of ice and hardened snow, which float 
down the stream, accumulate, and are 
heaped up upon each other until the 
passage is stopped by its own pressure. 
People are so accustomed to this, that 
no sooner does any part stand still, 
than they begin to traverse the bridge 
of ice, and set to work upon it, well 
knowing that nothing can prevent its 
consolidation for a time at least, or 
should it break loose again, sufficient 
warning is given by the cracking of 
the ice, which produces a report like 
the discharge of eannon. ‘The ice 
there may be from ten to twenty-five 
feet thick, but this, from the mode of 
its formation, must, of course, be very 
irregular. When, for the first time I 
saw, many years afterwards, the large 
field of lava which you are obliged to 
cross with much difficulty on the top 
of Mount Etna, before you come to the 
last steep ascent leading to the prin- 
cipal crater, the ‘similarity of appear- 
ance between this and the vast ficlds 
of ice on the Rhine struck me very 
torcibly, with this difference, that the 
one is lack, and the other white, and 
beautifully glittering when the sun 
shines. I have since seen the same 
comparison made by another writer, 
but do not recollect where. But to 
return.—-When the ice comes thus to 
a flood, the river, of course, still flows 
underneath. Now it happened, in 
the year I am writing of, that a sud- 
den thaw came on in Switzerland, 
where the Rhine takes its rise, by 
which means immense floods of water 
came down, caused by the melting of 
the snow in the mountains, which 
alone would have done great damage ; 
but, in addition to this, the frost con- 
tinued on the lower parts of the river, 
and the crust of ice having continually 
gained strength and solidity during 
six weeks, it neither gave way, nor 
was there room for this immense vo- 
lume of water to pass underneath. 
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The consequence was, that, a little 
above Cologne, where the Rhine makes 
an elbow, a new arm of’ the river, 
composed equally of ice and wa- 
ter, broke out, and took its direc. 
tion towards our unfortunate town. 
We had hardly any warning. ‘he 
alarm was given in the night; and, 
before noon the next day, almost all 
the mischief was done, with such im- 
petuosity did this terrible flood come 
down. It would be difficult to de- 
scribe the general terror which seized 
all the inhabitants. In a few hours, 
the water increased from twenty to 
thirty feet. House after house was 
swept away. People leapt from the 
first and second story windows (and 
this in the night) upon the moving 
ice, in hopes of saving their lives by 
being floated to dry land, or by seram- 
bling, under imiminent danger, from 
one shoal of ice to another, until they 
reached a place of'satety. There was no 
other way of escaping ; for, while fa- 
milies were endeavouring hastily (but 
in vain) to save at least part of their 
most precious valuables, the house 
was surrounded, and soon after disap- 
peared. The use of boats was quite 
out of the question. In this manner 
170 and odd houses were swept away, 
large brick and stone buildings, among 
which was that of my father, and a 
large church which stood near it. The 
steeple of this church was the means 
of saving the lives of a number of 
people, who had climbed: to the top 
of it ; not that its own strength could 
have withstood the furious clement, 
which nothing can resist, but pro- 
identially it happened so, that large 
masses of ice surrounded it in such 
a manner that the ice itself became 
its support, though it was afterwards 
obliged to be taken down, as it threat 
ened to fall in from the injury it had 
received. Some of those, who, in de« 
spair, attempted to make their escape 
from it perished, while others fortu- 
nately succeeded, but the greatest 
number (60 or 70) who awaited their 
fate equally in despair, were saved 
two days afterwards, though nearly 
famished, among whom were two of 
my fatMer’s servants. The whole 
number of lives lost was comparative- 
ly small, I think it was not 80, but 
upwards of 70. 

When morning came the scene was 
truly awful and appalling. Nothing 
was to be seen but fields and moun- 
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tains of ice, where the day before 
houses and gardens had stood. We 
still saw the devastation going on. 
Wherever a stream of water and ice 
came against a building, there was a 
great crush, and it disappeared in an 
instant like a card-house. Nothing 
but the dust was seen rising from the 
spot. We saw a hen-house floating 
down on the ice entire, with the poul- 
try in it, and a dog on the ice. Our 
terrors were not over, the greatest 
trial was yet to come. . 

The town was now completely en- 
compassed with moving ice and water, 
which continued to rise. The whole 
population was collected nearly on 
one spot in the higher part of the 
town, as it were on an island. The 
only thing that could save us was the 
breaking up of the main ice, but the 
crust which covered the main stream 
was still unmoved. It was calculated 
that if this state of things continued 
for one hour longer, we must inevita- 
bly all be swallowed up. Judge then 
what our situation must have been. 
There we stood all lke one family 
looking on the desolating scene, and 
awaiting our fate in silent terror or 
resignation, without the possibility of 
way help except from above. No! 
not quite silent, for there was perhaps 
not a lip that did not offer up a fer- 
vent prayer to the Almighty, and in 
mercy he did hear them! Loud re- 
ports were soon heard like the dis- 
charge of cannon, (a sure sign to us,) 
which were followed by shouts of joy 
in all our misery. So true is it, that 
we are never so wretched but we may 
be more so ! 

The great crust was now lifted up, 
and the water had vent. In a short 
time it fell, and this part of the dan- 
wer ceased ; but still our miseries were 
not yet over, for now we were threat- 
ened with another calamity—famine. 
‘Lhe greatest part of the provisions 
was swept away ; cattle, sheep, pigs, 
and all live stock, had_ perished. 
For the three succeeding weeks no 
conveyance could approach us, and 
only such people as ventured (and 
that, in the first instance, at_the risk 
ot their lives) to scramble ovr the ice 
on foot, who could, of course, not car- 
ry much. Public magazines were es- 
tablished, where all the provisions 
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that remained, and the little which 
could be so brought to us, were thrown 
together into one general stock, and 
delivered out in daily rations, to rich 
and poor, in equal proportions, ac. 
cording to the numbers in a family, 
I well remember mounting guard at 
one of these magazines, being then a 
stout boy of 13 or 14, which was 
merely done for the sake of regular. 
ity, for little tumult was to be appre. 
hended under such circumstances, 
Clothes were also wanting, particular. 
ly for the poorer sort of people, which 
were also received by little and little, 
in the same manner. At first it was 
curious to see half the people dressed 
in other men’s clothes. The neigh- 
bouring countries behaved with the 
greatest humanity towards the poor 
sufferers, as soon as any tolerable coms 
munication could be opened. 

I might relate many individual in- 
teresting circumstances, but will not 
lengthen this letter too much. All 
this happened in February, I think, 
and lumps of ice were still found ly- 
ing about in June. There was an- 
other church, in a higher part of the 
town, which had been much exposed, 
but not carried away. Some weeks 
after the great flood, a lump of ice 
was still found lying in the pulpit, 
(supported by other masses from be- 
low,) of such a size, that by no mode 
of human contrivance it appeared pos- 
sible to have brought it in through 
any of the doors or windows. 

I have only related to you the mis- 
fortunes of one smal] town, but it 1s 
well known how much devastation 
was committed in that calamitous year 
along the whole banks of the Rhine, 
and yet such is the attachment ot 
men to their native soil, that, soon af- 
ter this event, people began to rebuild 
houses on the same spots where they 
had before been washed away. It 1s 
true, the gap which this new branch 
of the river had made was dammed 
up as soon as the great waters had 
subsided; but what security was there 
against another such scene from sonic 
different quarter ? 

This observation, however, 18 veTy 
general. The inhabitants of Mount 
Etna and Vesuvius begin to rebuild 
houses, after an eruption, on the fresh 
lava, before it is even cold. 
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Wrought Iron Bridges—Among our 
notices inalate Number, we quoted the par- 
ticulars of a memorial presented to the 
French Institute, by M. Payett, architect, 
upon Wrought or Malleable Iron Bridges, 
which has attracted some notice ; and we 
are happy to find that this country has ta- 
ken the lead, in theconstruction of Wrought 
Iron Bridges, as, in one form or other, they 
have been executed several years since up- 
on the rivers Tweed and Gala. Though 
these are only foot bridges, consisting of 
slender wires, and also of rods or bars of 
iron, some of which are upwards of 120 feet 
in the span, yet we understand that, three 
years since, Mr Stevenson, engineer, exe- 
cuted a model for a bridge of bar or Mal- 
leable Iron of 100 feet span for a piece of 
water at the seat of Airthrey Castle, and 
that the same engineer has also presented 
a plan to the Road Trustees, for a bridge 
of Malleable Iron, to cross the River Al- 
mond, for the improvement of the great 
north road between the city of Edinburgh 
and Queensferry. Every one knows that 
chain bridges have long existed both in 
Chinaand America ; they have also been pro- 
jected for various parts of this kingdom, 
und two of them are now executing, one 
trom a design of Mr Telford, engineer, 
Which is to be 560 feet between the points 
of suspension, across the Straits of Menai, 
anarm of the sea between Caernarvonshire 
and the [sland of Anglesea ; the other, some. 
what less in extent, is now executing on 
the River Tweed, afew miles above Ber- 
wick, by Captain Brown of the Royal Na- 
vy. We understand farther regarding 
chain bridges, that Mr Stevenson has made 
esign, which greatly simplifies the at- 
tachment of the chains to the abutments, 
and possesses several other advantages, of 
which an account is to be given in the 
* Edinburgh Philosphical Journal,” to be 
published in the month of July next. 

_ English Universitics.—It appears by a 
Summary of the Members of the Universi- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge, in their 
( alendars for 1819 and 1820, that the fol- 
lowing is the number fe 


1519. Oxford. Membersof Convocation 1874 


1890, ° — on the Books 5984 
of Convoeation 1875 
119, ——-— on the Books 4102 
519. Cambridge. Members of the Senate 1495 
1820, on the Boards 5698 
of the Senate 1558 
— on the Boards 5953 


Cenotaph. The Cenotaph to the late 
mncess Charlotte is finished, with the 
€xception of the figure of the infant, which 
IS to be borne in the arms of one of the 
“~— which accompany the spiritual 
OL. VI. 


form of the Princess. The arrangement 
of this part of the groupe admits of a most 
interesting display of her likeness and form, 
whilst it is strongly contrasted by the part 
beneath where the mortal remains are lain 
on a bier surrounded by some figures quite 
enveloped in solemn drapery, expressive of 
the deep lamentation of people from every 
quarter of the globe. Whilst blind mortals 
are seen weeping over the earthly remains, 
celestial beings accompany the pure spirit, 
which for corruptible has put on incorrup- 
tion, and for mortal has put on immortali- 
ty.—The whole will shortly be ready for 
public inspection, and an engraving will be 
published of it, by Mr M. Wyatt. 

Bank Notes.—The Final Report of the 
Commissioners appointed for inquiring in- 
to the Mode of Preventing the Forgery of 
Bank Notes, ** recommended for adoption 
by the Bank the plan brought forward by 
Messrs Applegath and Cowper, which was 
originally submitted to the Directors a 
short time only before the appointment of 
this commission, and received immediate 
encouragement from them ; and upon 
which some improvements have since been 
made. ‘The directors have readily compli- 
ed with this recommendation, and the ne- 
cessary machines are in a state of great for- 
wardness. 

Duplex Typograph.—An ingenious me- 
chanical invention has lately been complet- 
ed, which opens a new and inexhaustible 
source of information to those who are 
afflicted by the privation of sight. It is 
called a Duplex Typograph, and enables 
the blind to receive and communicate ideas 
by means of letters, upon a principle adapt- 
ed to the sense of feeling. Thus then has 
science discovered a new road to minds, 
from which she has hitherto been almost 
excluded. The apparatus is compact and 
portable, and the system so sinple and in- 
telligible, that it may be acquired by the 
blind in a very short space of time, and its 
application is instantly comprehended by 
others. The inventor is Mr J. Purkis, bro- 
ther of a well known musical character, 
who, by the aid of a skilful oculist, obtain- 
ed the blessings of sight, at the age of 
thirty, after having been blind from the 
time of his birth. On the same subject it 
is just to add, that Dr Edmund Fry has 
printed a sheet, on which the letters are 


raised on the paper, and capable of being 


felt and read by the fingers’ ends. 
Hydrogen Gas.—Mr Cooper has asecr- 
tained, that if hydrogen gas be breathed 
for a few moments, it has the curious effect 
of changing the voice. The effect is ob- 


served, on the person speaking immediate- 
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ly after lenving the vessel of hydrogen, but 
it soon goes off. No instance has yet oc- 
curred in which this effect on the voice has 
not been produced by the hydrogen. 

Ai Comet.—It has been ascertained that 
= one and the same comet returned to our 
system in 1786, 1795, 1801, 1805, and 
ot. 1818-19. It appears never to range be- 


yond the orbit of Jupiter. Its short pe- 
riod of little more than three years and a 
oy i ae quarter, and its mean distance from the 
i. FS sun, which is not much greater than twice 
that of the earth. It crosses the orbit of 
the earth more than times ina century, 
4 but this need excite no apprehension in 
those who deny the phantom of attraction 
—it may disturb and divert the energy of 
| ; the sun’s force on the earth and moon, but 
ie can in no way atiract, as is vulgarly sup- 
posed. 
Northern Discoveries.—-Lieut. Frank- 


lyn, who was employed last year in the 
British expedition to the North Pole, set 
out lately from a staticn belonging to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, on a mission to 
explore the Countries situated to the North 
of Hudson’s Bay. He will proceed in the 
, is track pursued by Mr Hearne, some years 

4 


| ae ago, to the mouth of the Copper River, and 
thence renew his route in such directions 
as the circumstances of time and place may 
' indicate, for the attainment of the objects 
of his undertaking. 
¥ Lancasterian Schools.—The Lancasterian 
Las . method of instruction appears to be rapid- 
ly spreading over every part of Europe, 
while Mr L. is an Exile in: America, In 
Spain, a royal decree has authorized the 
erection of a central school at Madrid, and 
others in the various communes of the 
Kingdom. In Portugal the system is car- 
y ried on still more energetically, and many 
emi. of the pupils are soldiers in the army. In 
, Denmark, on the 2Ist of August, the Lan- 
¢ casterian school of Copenhagen contained 
162 scholars. 
| F'rancet.—M. the Count de Forbin, au- 
irra: 4: thor of the Voyage to the Levant, has set 
pe} shaiaer out for Sicily, to visit the antiquities of 
that island, He takes with him M. Hnuyot, 
as designer, who had been the companion 
of his former voyage. 
M. Gamba, a merchant, who has long 
resided in Paris, is about to proceed on a 
Tour to Asia, and the Banks of the Cas- 
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4 pian Sea, to investigate various objects of 
scientific and agronomical character. 
a : Germany.—New University.—An Uni- 
versity at Bonne has lately been founded 
Raat by the King of Prussia, and endowed in 
the most liberal manners The immense 


chateau of Benne, ci-devant residence of 
the Elector of Cologne, is appropriated to 
the university; and the fine chateau of 
Poppledorf, with its plantations, are to be 
the botanical gardens. A large astronomi- 
cal observatory will be immediately erect- 
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ed. Many libraries have been acquired by 
purchase and donations. The anatomical 
theatre, the medical and surgical hospitals 
and the institution for midwifery; the ca. 
binet of physic, the laboratory, the museum 
of natural history, of antiquities, of Roman 
and German coins, medals and monuments, 
found in the environs of Bonne. 

There are at present forty-five professors 
placed in the University by the King ot 
Prussia. 

Tialy.—Herculancum.—In addition to 
former notices respecting the MSS. found 
in Herculaneum, we have to announce the 
enrolling of eighty-eight. Most of these 
consist of works by the Greek philosophers 
or Sophists ; nine are by Epicurus ; thirty- 
two bear the name of Philodemus, three 
by Demetrius, one by Calotes, one by 
Polystratus, one by Carniades, and one by 
Chrysippus. These works, with like others, 
the authors of which are unknown, treat of 
natural or moral philosophy, of medicine, 
of arts, manners and customs. 

Pompeia.—At Pompeia, there have been 
recently discovered several fresh buildings, 
in the line of the beautiful street that leads 
to the Temple of Isis, to that of Hercules, 
and to the Theatre. In a house which 
doubtless was the residence of some ex- 
perienced medical practitioner, chirurzi- 
cal instruments, of a highly finished work- 
manship, haye been found, with a number 
of excellent paintings, representing fruits 
and animals. 

Egypt.—Canal of Rosetta.—It appears 
by the news from Egypt, of the 20th of 
September last, that the labours of the 
canal of Rosetta are proceeding with all 
imaginable activity, and it was then calcu- 
lated, that the waters of the Nile might be 
introduced into it by the middle of Octo- 
ber. In Upper Egypt, some discoveries 
have been made of certain iron and lead 
mines. Mehemed Ali Pacha has sent a 
number of chemists and miners, to make 
researches for the gold and emerald mines 
that have been buricd for some a. 
and he has promised a very great rewart 
to any that shall discover a coal mine i 
Upper Egypt. 

mt , Frediani, of whom a rapid notice has 
been sketched in the different public — 
nals, was, the winter before last, at see E 
ra; he then visited Egypt, and proceedes 
to the mountains of Sinai and Horeb, 
the route of the children of Israel. After 
this he came to Tor, in Arabia Petrea, en 
his return from the delectable region ° 
Elim ; this was in May 1819. He stop- 
ped there some weeks, for rest and ose 
tion, and was then intending to prosecu 
further discoveries. 

The foreign journals report the _— 
of M. Belzoni ut Venice, from Alexan on 
and that he had just finished his ae tn 
there. From Venice he will proc 
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Padua, his native city, and from thence to 
Paris and London, where he means to pub- 
lish a detailed account of his different la- 
bours. 

United States.—The Gazette of St Louis 
(on the Missouri, United States) announce: 
the equipment of an expedition, the object 
of which is to ascertain the existence of a 
race reported to be the descendants of cer- 
tain Welsh emigrants ; they intend to com-. 
prehend all the sout! ern ramilications of 
the great river Missouri, within the limits 
of their excursion. This undertaking is 
confided to Messrs Roberts and Parry, both 
Welshmen, and well acquainted with the 
language of both North and South Wales. 

Native Iron.—A mass of native iron, 
weighing upwards of three thousand pounds, 
discovered several years ago on the banks 
of Red River in Louisiana, is now in the 
collection of the Historical Society in the 
New York Institution. Its shape is irre- 
gular, inclining to oviform; its surface 
deeply indented, and covered by an oxide 
of iron, and it is much broader at the bot- 
tom, where it has rested on the earth, than 
at the top, inclining somewhat in the man- 
ner of a cone. By several experiments 
which have been made upon different pieces 
of it, there appears to be a want of unifor- 
mity in its quality, some parts being very 
malleable and ductile, while others possess 
nearly the hardness of steel. It is suscepti- 
ble of the highest polish, and is said to 
contain some nickel. This mass of iron 
was found about one hundred miles above 
Natchitoches on Red River, on one of those 
rich and extensive prairies so common to 
that part of the country, and about twelve 
miles from the banks of the river. 

Nitre.—On the banks of the Merrimack 
and the Gasconade are found numerous 
caves which yield an earth impregnated 
largely with nitre, which is procured from 
it by lixiviation. On the head of Current's 
river are also found several caves from 
which nitre is procured, the principal of 
which is Ashley’s Cave on Cave Creek, a- 
bout eighty miles S. W. of Potosi. This 
Is one of those stupendous and extensive 
caverns which cannot be viewed without 
exciting our wonder and astonishment, 
which is increased by beholding the entire 
works for the manufacture of nitre situated 
in its interior. The native nitrate of pot- 
ash is found in beautiful white crystals, in- 
vesting the fissures of the limestone rock 
Which forms the walis of this cave; and 
Several others in its vicinity exhibit the 
same phenomenon. 

Hot Springs. —The Hot Springs of Oua- 
chitta, which have been known for many 
years, are situated on a stream called Hot- 
spring Creek, which falls into the Washi- 
taw river eight miles below. They lie ‘fif- 
ty miles south of the Arkansaw river, in 
Clark county, territory of Arkansaw, (late- 
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ly Missouri,) and six miles west of the road 
from Cadron to Mount Prairie on Red Ri- 
ver.——-The approach to the springs lies up 
the valley of the creck. On the right of 
the valley rises the hot mountain with the 
springs issuing at its foot; on the left, 
the cold mountain, which is little more 
than a contused and miglity pile of stones. 
The hot mountain is about S00 feet high, 
rising quite steep, and presenting occasion- 
ally ledges of rocks, it terminates above in 
a confused mass of broken rocks. The 
steep and otherwise steril sides are covered 
with a luxuriant growth of vines. The 
valley between this and the cold mountain 
is about fiity yards wide.x—The springs is- 
sue at the foot of the hot mountain at an 
elevation of about ten feet above the level 
of the creek; they are very numerous all 
along the hill side, and the water which 
runs in copious streams is quite hot; it 
will scald the band and boil an egg hard 
in ten minutes. Its temperature is con- 
sidered that of boiling water, but Dr An- 
drews, of Red River, thinks it is not above 
200° Fahr. 

Burning Spring.—A phenomenon which 
has for several years excited the attention of 
travellers, under the name of a burning 
spring, exists in one of the principal forks of 
Leeking River, Kentucky. It is situated a- 
bout three-fourths of a mile from the banks 
of the river, and about eighty miles above its 
junction with the Ohio, opposite Cincin- 
nati. A spring here breaks out at the foot of 
a hill, forminga basin of water about six feet 
in diameter, and two fect deep, at the bot- 
tom of which issues a stream of gas, which 
in volume and force is about equal to the 
blast forced from a common smith’s bel- 
lows; but there is no cessation of its force, 
which is such as to create a violent ebulli- 
tion in the water.’ Being heavier than 
common atmospheric air, the gas on pas- 
sing up through the water constantly oc- 
cupies the surface, which is still the lower 
part of an indenture in the earth at that 
place. On presenting a taper this gas in- 
stantly takes fire, and burns with great bril- 
liancy. 

East Indices. —For some years past, a 
trigonometrical operation has been conduct- 
ed in India, under the auspices of the lo- 
cal governments. Lieut.-Col. Lambton 
has been enabled, by the aid of their pro- 
ceedings, to measure, at different periods, 
an arc of the meridian from 82 9’ 38” to 
18° 3’ 23” of north latitude, the greatest 
that has been measured on the surface of 
the globe. From a review of these opera 
tions, it appears that a degree of the meri 
dian, near the equator, contains 68,704 
English miles ; that in 45° of latitude, it 
is U9,030; in 51°, 69,105; in 90°, 
69,368. So that a degree of latitude, at 
a medium estimate, makes exactly 60 
1-10th English geographical miles. 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 

PrincE Travels in the 
Brazils, which have excited so great an in- 
terest, owing to the quality and character 
of the traveller, will speedily appear at 
large, with many engravings, in the Jour- 


_ nal of New Voyages and ‘lravels. 


In May will be published, Travels in 
Sicily, Greece, and Albania; by the Rev. 
T. S. Hughes, fellow of Emanuel Colleze, 
Cambridge. Each volume will be adorned 
with engravings of maps, scenery, plans, &c. 

A Grammar of the Arabic Language is 
preparing for the press; by James Grey 
Jackson, Professor of Arabic ; and late 
British Consul at Santa Cruz, in South 
Barbary. No accurate Grammar of the 
Arabic Language having yet issued from 
the British Press, an attempt will now be 
made to supply in England this deficiency 
in Oriental Literature. 

An Account of the Abipones, an Eques- 
trian People in the Interior of South 
America, translated from the original Latin 
of Martin Dobrizhoffer, one of the Ex- 
Jesuits, two and twenty years a Missionary 
in Paraguay, is in preparation. 

Travels in England, Wales, and Scot- 
land, in the year 18163; by Dr Spiker, 
Librarian to his Majesty the King of Prus- 
sia, have been translated from the Gere 
man, and will be published in the ensuing 
month. 

Mrs Opie’s Tales of the Heart will be 
published in the course of May. 

Lochiel ; or, The Field of Culloden, a 
Novel, is in the press. 

It is proposed to publish six monthly 
parts of Picturesque Illustrations of Bue- 
nos Ayres and Monte Video : consisting of 
Views, and faithful representations of the 
costumes, manners, &c. of the inhabitants 
of those cities and their environs, taken on 
the spot by E. E. Vidal, Esq.; and ac- 
companied with descriptive letter-press.— 
Also a Picturesque Tour of English Lakes: 
illustrated with forty-eight coloured views, 
drawn by Mrs T. H. Fielding, and J. 
Walton, during two years’ residence in the 
most romantic parts of Cumberland, West- 
moreland, and Lanacashire. nd the whole 
of them engraved in aquatinta by Mr T. 
H. Fielding. 

Shortly will be published, Tabella Ciba- 
ria: the Bill of Fare; a Latin Poem, with 
Notes, Observations, and Directions, relat- 
ing to the pleasures of Gastronomy, and 
the mysterious Art of Cookery. 

Illustrations of Cases of Tic Douloureux 
successfully treated, are preparing by Mr 
B. Hutchinson, Member of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons. 


Miss Holford’s Novel of Sir Warbeck of 
Woolfsteen, 2 vols. is in the press. 

Dr Brown’s Antiquities of the Jews, 
2 vols. Svo. 

A work on Early Education, or on the 
general management of Children, consider. 
ed with a view to their future character, 
is preparing, by Mrs Elizabeth Apple. 
ton. 

Stories founded on Facts, by Mrs Grant, 
of Croydon, author of ** Sketches of Life 
and Manners,” and “ Delineations of 
Scenery,”” &c. 12mo. 

Two volumes of Ancient Spanish Ro. 
mances, relating to the Twelve Peers of 
France, mentioned in Don Quixote, with 
English metrical Versighs, by Thomas 
Rodd, preceded by the History of Charles 
the Great and Orlando, translated from the 
Latin of Spanheim, are printing. 

A periodical series is about to be com- 
menced, called Zl Teatro Espanol Moder- 
no, of which the first Number will contain 
five plays of Moratin, with his Por 
trait. 

The Rev. John Davies, A. M. Curate of 
Kew, is preparing a work entitled, Histo- 
rical Prologues, or a versified Chronology 
of Events from the Conquest to the Death 
of George the Third. 

Mr G. R. Rowe, F. R. C. S. of Haver- 
hill, Suffolk, will speedily publish a Prac- 
tical Treatise on those Nervous Disorders 
denominated Hypochondriasis, and Dys- 
pepsia, or Indigestion, equally addressed to 
the public and profession. 

A System of Education, intended for 
the King of Rome, and other Princes of the 
Blood of France, drawn up by the Impe- 
rial Council of State under the superinten- 
dence of Napoleon, and finally approved by 
him, is printing in French verbatim, 
with an English translation. ' 

Dialogues, Moral and Religious, intend- 
ed chiefly for the domestic use of young 
persons in the middle ranks of life, are 
printing. 

Mr T. Williams is preparing for the 
press a Memoir of his late Majesty and the 

Duke of Kent, as a companion to those he 
published of the late Queen and Princess 
Charlotte. 

Mr Bischoff is preparing a third edition 
of his Reasons for the immediate Repeal of 
the Tax on Foreign Wool; with an Ap- 
pendix, clearly shewing the injurious ¢* 
fects of that ‘Tax. 

The Literary and Political Life of Av 
gustus Von Kotzebue. ‘Translated from 
the German. 12mo. 

Russian Tarif for 1820, containing @ 
the Duties of the Russian Emprre. 
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Marcian Colonna, a Poem in three Parts, 
to which will be added, Dramatic Sketches, 
and other Poems, by Barry Cornwall. 


EDINBURGH. 

An Arabic Vocabulary and Index for Ri- 
chardson’s Arabic Grammar; in which the 
words are explained according to the parts 
of speech, and the derivatives are traced to 
their originals in the Hebrew, Chaldee, and 
Syriac Languages ; with tables of oriental 
alphabets, points, and affixes; by James 
Noble, teacher of languages in Edinburgh, 
is preparing for the press, and will be pub- 
lished in July next. ' 

This Work, hke Sir William Jones’s In- 
dex to his Persian Grammar, is intended, 
by explaining all the difficulties which oc- 
cur in translating the numerous extracts 
from Arabic authors found in Mr Richard- 
son’s Gramunar, to facilitate the study of the 
Oriental languages, which are so interesting 
in themselves, especially the Arabic, from 
the great stores of literature that are con- 
tained in them, whilst, from their close con- 
nection with the Hebrew, they must always 
contribute highly to the proper interpreta- 
tion of the Original Scriptures. By giving, 
also, full English explanations of every 
Arabic word that occurs in the Grammar, 
tracing it at the same time, if derivative, 
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to the Hebrew, Chaldee, or Syriac, in which 
the root of it is to be found, the trouble of 
having recourse to large dictionaries is ren- 
dered unnecessary, till the student has 
made some progress in the elements of the 
language; and an interesting field of phi- 
lological research is likewise opened up to 
his view, in the very intimate relation 
which subsists between the Arabic, the Per- 
sic, and the other Oriental dialects, of 
which the Hebrew forms the original and 
fundamental language. ‘This intimate re- 
lation will be clearly seen in this Vocabu- 
lary, which contains xcarly 1600 Arabic 
words, and of these scarcely less than 1200 
are plainly traced to their originals in the 
Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac languages. 

The engraved Table of Alphabets, in- 
tended to form the frontispiece of the 
Work, will also exhibit distinctly, at one 
view, the affinity between the Hebrew, Sa- 
maritan, Ethiopic, Syriac, Arabic, and 
Persic Alphabets, with the value of the let- 
ters employed in them to represent num- 
bers. : 

The Work will be elegantly printed on 
fine paper, in Quarto, to bind up with Mr 
Richardson’s Grammar, to which it is in- 
tended to form a sequel. 

In the Press, Sermons by Ministers of 
the General Associate Synod. In 2 vols. 
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LONDON. 
AGRICULTURE. 

A New System of Cultivation; by Mr 
Beatson. 8vo. 9s. bds. 

An Inquiry into the Causes of the pro- 
gressive Depreciation of Agricultural La- 
bour in Modern Times ; with suggestions 
for its Remedy; by J. Barton. vo. 4s. 

ARITHMETIC. 

An Introduction to Arithmetic, in which 
the Primary Rules are interspersed with a 
variety of Biographical, Historical, and 
Miscellaneous information ; revised and en- 
larged; by R. Chambers. 2s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

A Catalogue of Old Books, comprising 
various classes of Literature in the Eng- 
lish, Greek, Latin, Dutch, German, Ita- 
lian, Spanish, French, and Russian Lan- 
guages; by J. Hearne. 2s. 

A Catalogue of Books, Ancient and Mo- 
dern, now selling at the prices affixed to 
each article, by John an George Todd, 
Stonegate, York. 2s. 

A General Catalogue of Old Books for 
the year 1820; to be sold at the affixed 
prices, by Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, 
and Brown, Part If. 


Souter’s Schoolmaster’s General Cata- 
logue of School Books, in all Languages. 
Is. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of the Rev. S. J. Mills, late 
Missionary to the South Western Section 
of the United States, and agent to the Co- 
lonization Society, deputed to explore the 
coast of Africa; by G. Spring, D. D. 
12mo. 4s. 

A Memorial of Mrs Mary Westbrook, 
wife of Mr Z. Westbrook, and daughter of 
the Rev. J. Cooke; by John Cooke. Is, 
Gd. 

Memoirs of Mrs Hutton. Is. 6d. 

Memoir of Mrs Joanna ‘Turner. 12mo. 
4s. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
Luis de Camoens ; by T. Adamson, F.5. A. 
2 vols. Svo. L.1, 4s. 

CLASSICS, 

Terence’s Andrian ; a Comedy, in Five 
Acts, translated into E:nglish prose, with 
Notes; by W. R. Goodluck, jun, 12mo. 7s. 

A Translation of the Works of Virgil ; 

rtly original, and partly altered from 

ryden and Pitt; by T. King, 2 vols. 
Bvo. L. 2, 2s. 
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EDUCATION. 

A i 4s. 6d. 
the French 

Nouveau recueil de Contes et Anecdotes 
Francoise Italien. 12mo. 6s. 

Chefs d*CEuvre of French Literature, 
consisting of extracts from the Classic 
French Writers, in Prose and Verse. 2 
vols. vo. 12s. each. 

The Mercantile Letter-Writer ; or Com- 
mercial Correspondent : containing a series 
of Letters on Business, comprehending al- 
most every subject which occurs in the 
Countinghouse, for the use of Commercial 
Schools ; by James Morrison, Accountant. 
12ino. 

Letters from a Mother to her Daughter 
at or going to School, pointing out the 
Duties towards her Maker, her Governess, 
her Schoolfellows, and herself; by Mrs J. 
A. Sargant. 18mo. 3s. 

FINE ARTS. 

Tllustrations of Ivanhoe, a romance, by 
the Author of Waverley, &c. Engraved by 
Charles Heath, from drawings by R. West- 
all, R.A. Prints Sve. Ifis. Proofs 4ta 
L. 1, 5s. 

Italian Scenery ; by F. E. Batty. 8vo. 
L. 6, 6s. 

Picturesque Views of the celebrated An- 
tiquities of Pola, in [stria; consisting of 
fourteen highly finished engravings, from 
Drawings ; by T. Allason, Architect. Fo- 
lio, L. 3, 15s. 

Views at Hastings, and its Vicinity, 
from splendid Drawings; by T. M. W. 
Tarner, R. A. Part L. folio, L. 3. 

The Practice of Drawing and Painting 

from Nature in Water Colours, 
exemplified in a series of Instructions, cal- 
culate’ to fecilitate the of the 
learner, mciuding the Elements of Per- 
spective, &c. with plates. d4to. L. 1, ls. bds. 
GEOGRAPHY. 

A Historical Map of Palestine, or the 
Holy Land, 40 inches by 27}; exhibiting 
a correct delineation of the iar Geo- 
graphical features of the country, and those 
names of places, which accord with the 
Scripture Narrative. L.1, 8s. On can- 
vas, L. 1, lis. 

HISTORY. 

An Introduction to Modern History, 
from the Birth of Christ to the present time; 
by the Rev. T. Hort. 2 vols. 18mo. 10s. 6d. 

Documents Historiques et Reflections 
sur le Gouvernement de la Hollande, par 
Louis. Bonaparte, Ex Roi de Hollande. 
3 vols. 8vo. 


Chronology or Chronicle of the last fifty — 


years. 13s. boards. 
LAW. 
The ings on Election Petitions ; 
with precedents ; by W. Hands. 8vo. 12s. 
The Trial of Henry Hunt, Esq. and 
12 
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Election Acts; by T. Disney. 8yo, 


Treatise on the Roman Dutch Law; by 
M. Leuwen. 8vo. L. 2, 2s. boards. 

MATHEMATICS. 

A Treatise of Geometry, containing the 
First Six Books of Buclia’s Elements, to. 
gether with the Elements of Solid Geome- 
try; by D. Creswell, M.A. 8vo. 

Introduction to Solid Geometry, and to 


‘the Study of Christallography, containing 


an investigation of some of the properties 

belonging to the Platonic bodies independ- 

= the Sphere; by N. Larkin. dvo. 
MISCELLANIES. 

A Review of the Colonial Slave Registra- 
tion Acts, in a Report of the Committee of 
the Board of Directors of the African Insti- 
tution. 2s. 

The Huntingdon Peerage, comprising a 
detailed account of the Evidences and Pro- 
ceedings connected with the recent restora- 
tion of the Earldom, to which is prefixed a 
Genealogical and Biographical History of 
the House of Hastings, with a Memoir of 
the present Earl; by H. N. Bell, Esq. 
With portraits 4to. 

Original Miscellanies in prose and verse ; 
by L. Bicknell, F. A. S. - Sve. 9s. 

A Faithful Account of the Processions 
and Ceremonies observed in the Coronations 
of the King. and Queens of England, with 

vings. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Student's Common-Place Book ; 
or, New Elegant Extracts; being Selec- 
tions on Life, Manners, and Literature, 
from the works of the most eminent Writ- 
ers. 7s. Gd. 

Spanish Dramatic Literature.—El Tea- 
tro Espanol ; Con Notas Criticas y Expla- 
natorias.—The first volume contains Plays 
by Lope de Vega and Cervantes. L. |, 
boards—volume the second contains Plays 
by Calderon de la Barca. L.. 1 in boards. 

NOVELS. 


__ The Astrologer, or the Eve of San Sebas- 


tian, a romance ; by J. M. H. Hales. 
Winter Nights; by N. Drake, M. D. 


2 vols. 8vo. 18s, 


The Welsh Cottage, a tale, 12mo. 4% 


ae 6 i 3 Overturn the Government by force and 
threats. 5s. 6d. boards. 
a. iad _ A Practical Guide te the Quarter Sex. 
a ; ne sions and other Sessions of the Peace 
| | ie adapted to the use of young Magistrates, 
t 
L. i, ts. 
Edward, or the Pursuit of Happiness 
12mo. _ 6s. 6d. boards. 
ite. The Whatbroke Legend, a Tale of the 
Dead, in 2 vols. 14s, 
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POETRY. The Whole of Horace 
Zayda and other Poems; by Oscar, fe. Walpole, Earl of Orford, now first collect- 


Svo. Ss. Gd. 

Rhymes on the Read ; by Thomas Brown 
the Younger. 

The Castle, the Tomb of the Patriot 
Monarch of Britain; a Poetical Narrative 
of a Visit to Windsor, on Occasion of the 
Funeral Procession of George the Third. 

Original Poems, a Legendary, 
and Moral, intended for 
by Richard 

Slavery, a Poem; by L. Smith, Esq. 
R.N. 12mo. 4s. boards. 

The Renegade, with other Poems; by 
N. Holiingsworth, 8vo. 5s. boards. 

Robin Hood; a collection of ali the an- 
cient Poems, Songs, and Ballads, now ex- 
tant, relative to that celebrated English 
Outlaw, with Historical Anecdotes of his 
Life. I2mo. 

Patronage, a Poem ; an imitation of the 
Seventh Satire of Juvenal. l2mie. 3s. 

Humorous Recitations in Verse, with 
Pride and Prejudice, or Strictures on Pub- 
lic Schools; by J. Rondeau. 8vo. 5s. 

Retribution, a Poem; by C. Swan. &vo. 

Poetical Tributes to the Memory of his 
late Majesty. 8va 

The Chieftain of the Vale and other 
Poems. 3s. 6d. 

Trivial Poems and Triolets; by P. 
Carey, edited, with preface, by Sir Walter 
Scott, Bart. 4to. 15s. 

The River Duddan, a series of sonnets ; 
Vaudracour and Julia, with other Poems ; 
by W. Wordsworth. 12s. 

Stray Fancies, or Miscellaneous Poems, 
Epigrams, &c. 8vo. 6s. 

A Subject’s Tribute to the Memory of 
George IiL, by J. Everett. 8vo. 2s. 

Fssays in Verse; by J. Hatt. 8vo. 5s. 

The two first cantos of Richardetto, free- 
ly translated from the original burlesque 
poem of Nicolo Fortiguerra, otherwise Car- 
teromaeo, with some account of the author. 
8vo. 5s. Gd. 

by Mrs Hemans. 
ro. 3s. 

Stanzas to the Memory of the late King ; 
by Mrs Hemans. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

The Glenfall and other Poems ; by W. 
H. Halpine, jun. . 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

The Comforter, a Poem. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Sketches from St George’s Fields; by S8vo. 
Giorgione di Castel Chiuso. 8vo. 7s. 

POLITICS. 


Specimens of Systematic Misrules; by 6d. 


Charles Maclean, M. D. 8yo. Ss. boards. 

Speech of the Rt. Hon. G. Canning to 
his Constituents at Live = cele- 
bration of his fourth election. s- Gd, 

A 
from Mon Burgoyne, Esq. on the 
manner in which ee late act for the re- 
moval of the Lrish has been into 
effect. 


‘ed. 4 vols. Svo. L. 2, &s. boards. 

A Treatise on the practical means of 
employing the Poor, in cultivating and 
manutacturing articles of British senth 
in lieu of Foreign materials; by W. Salis- 
bury. 2s. . 

Substance of the Speech of the Right 
Hon. G. Canning, in the House of Com. 
mons on the 24th of November, 1819, on 
the opening of the Session. 8vo. 2s. Gd. 

Substance of the Speech of the Right 
Hon. Lord Grenville, November 30, 1819, 
on the Marquis of Lansdowne’s Motion, 
for a Committee on the State of the Coun- 
try. 2s. 6d. 

A Letter to the Right 
Harrowby, President of the Council, &c. 
on the discovery of the atrocious Conspir- 
acy. ls. 

THEOLOGY. 

A Series of Important Facts, demon- 
trating the Truth of the Christian Reli- 
gion, drawn from the writings of its Friends 
aud Enemies in the first and second cen- 
turies; by T. Jones, LL.D. 8vo. 7s. 

Pious Memorials, or the Power of Reli- 
gion upon the Mind, in Sickness, and at 
sa by the Rev. George Burder. Svo, 


on Death, a 
of Friends; selected from various writers. 


& 


pa 


l2mo. ds. 6d. boards. 

Lectures on some important branches of fi 
Religion ; by Thomas Raflles, M. A. 
12mo. 7s. boards. 


The Age of Christian Reason; contain. 
ing, exclusive of the Evidences of the Holy 
Scriptures, a Refutatioa of the Political 
and Theological Princi of ‘Thomas 
Paine and M. Volney, &c.; and also a 
Refutation of Unitarianisms by Thomas 
Broughton, Esq. vo. 7s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Guide to all tne Watering and Sea Bath- 
ing Places; an ang new edition, with 
100 new avings. lbs 

A Picture of Margate; being a com- 
plete and accurate description of that place 
of Fashionable Resort, and of the interest- 
ing objects in its Vicinity. Embellished 
with a correct twenty views. 


and Antiquities of Evesham ; 
Rudge, Esq. M.A. 12mo. 5s, 


The History and Topography of the Pa- 
trish of Sheffield, in the county of York ; 
dto. L. 4, 4s. 

and Antiquities of the Metro. 

pata Church at York ; by John Britton. 
ith 35 plates, 4to. L. 3, 15s. 

State of the City of Lichfield. Syo, 
Se. 
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VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Travels in various countries of the East, 
being a continuation of Memoirs relating. 
to European and Asiatic Turkey, &c. ; 
edited by Robert Walpole, M.A. 4to. 
L. 3, 3s. boards. 

Narrative of a Journey in Persia. 8vo. 
12s. 

Sketches of the actual State of Society 
and Manners, the Arts, Literature, &c. of 
Rome, Naples, and Florence; by the 
Count de Stendhall. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 


No. II. Vol. III. of the Journal of New 


Voyages and Travels, containing Mollien’s 
Travels in Africa, with a large map and 
many engravings. 3s. Gd. 

An Abridgment of Modern Voyages 
and Travels; by the Rev. T. Clark, Vol. 
- comprising a complete tour of Asia. 


EDINBURGH. 

A Sermon preached in St Enoch Church, 
Glasgow, on Sunday, February 20, on the 
Death of his late Majesty King George the 
Third ; by the Rev. William Taylor, jun. 
D. D. Minister of St Enoch’s Chapel, and 
one of his Majesty’s Chaplains for Scot- 
land. 8yo. Is. 6d. 

An Historical and Authentic Account 
of the Ancient and Noble Family of Keith, 
Karl Mareschal of Scotland, from their 
origin in Germany down to 1778; alsoa 
Full and Circumstantial Account of the 
Attainted Scottish Noblemen who lost their 
titles in 1715 and 1745, for their adher- 
ence to the Stuarts; by P. Buchan, Au- 
thor of Annals of Peterhead, &c. 12mo. 
3s. boards. 

The Fudge Family in Edinburgh, in a 
series of Poetical Epistles collected and ar- 
ranged by Nehemiah Nettlebotham, Esq. 
of Brambleside, near Second 
edition, 12mo. 5s. 

A Letter to His Grace the Duke of 
Hamilton, Lord Lieutenant ef Lanarkshire, 
detailing the events of the late Rebellion 
in the West of Scotland, with observations 
on the alarming state of this and other 
parts of the country ; by a British Subject. 
8vo. 2s. 

The seep Monthly Review for 
May. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

es of Night, and other poems; by the 
author of ON ight.” 6s. : 
‘The Poetical Decameron, or Ten 
versations on English Poets and Poetry, 
particularly of the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James the First; by J. P. Collier of the 
Middle Temple. In 2 vols. crown octavo. 
L. 1, Is. boards. 

The Christian Duty of Submission to 
Civil Government, a Sermon preached 
April 16, 1820, in George Street Chapel, 
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[May 
Glasgow 3 Ralph Wardla 
ls. ph W, D. dD. 

Pro or Establishing in Edin} 
and a newly 
atus for the application of the vapour of 
Water, Sulphur, and other medicinal su}. 
stances, found so efficacious in the cure of 
Rheumatism and other diseases of the skin, 
with a paper on the subject; which has re. 
ceived the approbation of Drs Hamilton, 
Gregory, Barclay, Farquharson, and Mr 
Bryce. 8vo. 2s. sewed. 

Observations on the Study of the Civil 
Law ; by Dav. Irving, LL. D. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

_A Visit to the Province of Upper Cana. 

da, in 1819; by James Strachan. 8yo. 


_ 6s. 6d. boards. This work contains every 


kind of information which an emigrant 
can desire, derived from authentic sour- 
ces inaccesible to former travellers, viz. 
—The Civil and Religious state of the Pro. 
vince, Climate, Soil, and Agriculture, &c. 
with remarks on Mr Birkbeck’s settlement 
in the Illinois, and his statements impar. 
tially considered; to which is added, 3 
brief aecount of Mr Gourlay’s proceedings. 
as &@ Reformer in Upper Canada: the 
whole being carefully drawn up from ma- 
terials furnished by the author’s brother, 
who has been twenty years resident in the 
country, and a member of the Govern- 
ment. 

A Continuation of the Compendium, or 
General Abridgment of the Faculty Col- 
lection of Decisions of the Lords of Coun- 
cil and Session, from November 1817 to 
November 1818, comprehending the last. 
Volume of Decisions published in Decem- 
ber 1819, with a List of the Subjects, or 
General Titles, Alphabetical Index of the 
Names of the Parties; the Judgments of 
the House of Lords, pronounced in the 
year 1818, with a Compend to the Deci- 
sions as applicable thereto,.an Abridged 
Table of the Judgments of the House of 
Lords, from 4th February 1752 to No- 
vember 1818, with an Explanatory Note 
in reference to the Compendium ; by Peter 
Halkerstori, A. M. S. C. Soc. extra Reg. 
Phy. Soc. Folio, 8s. 

The Edinburgh Encyclopedia, conducted 
by David Brewster, LL. D. Vol. XIV. 
Part I. 4to. L. 1, 1s. boards. } 

Nice Distinctions, a Tale. J2mo. 10s. 
Gd. boards. 

The Farmer’s Magazine. No. 82. 3s. 

The Kingdom which is not of this World 
partly considered, in a Sermon preached in 
the Episcopal C in Stirling, on Sun- 
day, November 14, 1819, at the ogee 
tion of the Right Rev. David Low, to ae? 
office of Scottish Episcopal Bishop, oe 
Rev. James Walker, M. A. Senior M 
ster of St Peter's Chapel, 
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MONTHLY REGISTER. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


EUROPE. 

Spain.-—The revolution in this country 
has proceeded without any check sifice the 
atrocious massacre at Cadiz on the 10th 
March. It appears that Gen. Freyre was 


not iy in the horrid butchery per- . 


petrated on that awful day, by the brutal 
soldiery upon the unsuspecting inhabitants. 
He not received any account of the ac- 
ceptance of the Constitution by the Ki 
which took place at Madrid only on the 7th, 
and in fn nt the Cortes he was yield- 
ing to the desire of the populace. The 
massacre was entirely the act of the soldiers 
of certain regiments, in a drunken frenzy 
of pretended devotion to the King, of whose 
determination to summon the Cortes, from 
the distance, of course, they were ignorant. 
These men were closely confined in their 
barracks after the 10th, until an opportuni- 
ty occurred of withdrawing them in the 
night to Port St Mary, in order to avoid 
the vengeance of the justly incensed people. 
When they arrived at their quarters in 
Port St Mary’s, their former companions 
in arms were drawn up to receive them, 
and expressed the utmost abhorrence of 
their conduct. ‘They were then, as a mark 
of ignominy, deprived of their amms and 
other insignia of a soldier, and marched 
barefooted to a small village, called Chipio- 
na, there to remain till otherwise disposed 
of. Among 
of the 10th, there were found 43 females 
and ten children. On the 17th, magnifi- 
cent funerals were given at San Fernando 
to the martyrs of that day. The royal de- 
cree for proclaiming the Cortes arrived on 
the 12th; but up to the 19th the shops 
and the houses remained closed, few per- 
sons venturing into the streets; and mer- 
cantile transactions were so completely sus- 
pended, that no bills were paid, or indeed 
offered for payment. On the 20th, the 
whole of the troops in Cadiz took the oath 
to the Constitution, the naval service hav- 
ing set the example on the preceding day. 
The ceremony of proclaiming the Constitu- 
tion took place on the afternoon of the 21st, 
at four o'clock, in the Plazza de San An- 
tonio, the chief scene of the massacre of the 
10th, and which is in future to be called 
the Plazza Constitutional. All the chief men 
of the city attended, and notwithstanding 
the late terrors they had endured, thou- 
sands of ladies were seen walking the streets. 
A general illumination for three nights was 
to take place by order. 
Noapenilp the king continues to give 
L. Vie 


the dead bodies of the victims 


daily additional testimonies of his sincerity 
in conforming to the new order of things. 
He has issued two decrees, the one declar- 
ing all Spaniards who shall refuse the new 
oath, tobe incapable of holding public 
offices, and to be unworthy ‘of remaining 
in the country ; the other, giving effect to 
a decree of the Cortes, of July 1813, a- 
bolishing the exclusive privileges known 
by the name of the Royal Patrimony. The 
patriot chiefs are preferred to commands in 
the provinces. The celebrated partisan, 
called the Empecinado, is second in com- 
mand in O]d Castile, under Count Montijo, 
the governor general. The gallant Riego 
and Celonel Qui are appointed Mare- 


chal-de-Camps to the King. The famons 


exile Arguelles is appointed the Spanish 
Minister of Finance. Mina is nominated 
Captain-General of Navarre. Villa Campa, 
who, ever since the restoration, has been im- 
risoned in Catalonia, and who was elected 
by the people Captain-General of Catalonia, 
has been confirmed in his appointment. 

The Inquisition has disappeared, and the 
king has appointed its reyenues to be 
plied towards the expences of the state. 

The Cortes is ordered to assemble on the 
9th of June. The number of members for 
Old Spain is 149, and for the colonies 30, 
whose places are for the present to be oc- 
cupied by natives of South America, now 
in Spain, for whose election the processes 
are pointed out in the decree for calling the 
Cortes. 

A royal decree, dated Madrid, the 25th 
March, has been promulgated, by virtue of 
which all individuals implicated by the 
rocecdings instituted against Mina, Por- 
er, and Lacy, and in other affairs of the 
same nature, are restored to the enjoyment 
of all their honours and former stations. 
A second ilecree has been dispatched to 
Don Pedro Avar, Captain-General of Gal- 
licia, and other competent authorities, an- 
nouncing that ** the King has resolved 
that the army of Gallicia, under the ordets 
of Lieutenant-General Count de St Roman, 
who opposed the revolution, shall be im- 
mediately dissolved.” The remains of the 
patriot Lacy, who was shot in Majorca, 


are to be translated to Barcelona, where : 


eparations are making for solemnising 
Panecal honours to his memory. 

But, shoe Se King appears to act 
sincerely, he not receive an entire re- 
turn of Infantes, the 
del row, head-quarsers 40 
tng i ety 
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the army will hold possession of the Isle de 
Leon until after the assembly of the Cortes. 
A severe animadvetsion on the whole of his 
conduct has been addressed to the King by 
the superior junta of Arragon. This do- 
cument is dated on the 13th ult. and a- 
mong the signatures affixed to it are those 
of the Marquis de Lazin, elder brother of 
Palafox, and of Don Martin de Garay. 
They loudly execrate the pernicious minis- 
ters who betrayed the King, in 1808, into 
a fatal security as to the Solaris of Bona- 
parte ; and those who, in 1814, equally de- 
ceived him on his return to Spain. The 
Juntas of Arragon and Gallicia, like the 
army in the Isle de Leon, are resolute to 
remain at their post as long as the public 
interest shall require. 

The King of Spain has addressed a long 
proclamation to the South Americans, call- 
ing upon them to return to their allegiance. 
In this document he confesses the error 
into which he fell on his restoration in 
1814, and admits that nothing but his re- 
turn to the true principles of the Constitu- 
tion could have saved the State. He ex- 
patiates on the horrors which must have 
been experienced in Spanish America, from 
the long and unnatural warfare carried on 
with such bitterness between persons speak- 
ing the same language, holding the same 
religious faith, and acknowledging the same 
common origin; and calls on them to lay 
aside all animosity, to throw down their 
arms, to return to their connection with the 
mother country, and to enjoy, in common 
with her, the blessings secured by the Con- 
stitution to all Spaniards. 

_ FRANCE.—It appears the ministers of 
Louis have been defeated in the Chamber 
of Deputies on the question of the law of 
elections. The committee to whom the first 
project for an alteration of the law was 
referred had decided on its rejection, 

_ with the exception of four or five articles, 
which they thought might, without any 
disadvantage, be added to the existing law ; 
and the French ministers, being apprised 
of this determination of the committee, re- 
solved to withdraw their first project, and 
to present one with such modifications as 
might render it. more acceptable to the 
chamber. Accordingly, on Monday the 
A7jth April, the Minister of the Interior, 
pretending that it was now too late in the 
session to discuss the project already before 
the chamber, presented a new one, which 
proposes to retain the present number of 
deputies, and the existing qualifications as 
to the electors, but alters the mode of elect-. 
ing the deputies, so as, the minister alleg- 
ed, to diminish the influence which par- 
ty acquired, from the indolence of some 
members of the Electoral Colleges declin- 
ing to take the trouble of going to the 
chief places of the departments to give 
their votes. On the new plan, the electors 
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of the respective districts are to return to 
the Departmental Electoral College, a list 
of candidates, equal to the whole number 
of deputies, to be supplied by the d 
ments, and from these lists the College of 
the Department is to elect the deputies. 

The proposition of the minister havi 
been read, the whole /eft side of the cham. 
ber rose, and vociferated’against the irregu. 
larity of receiving the communication, as 
the former project was still before them, 
The president decided that the chamber 
was bound by established usage to receive 
the proposition, and he accordingly declar. 
ed it received, amid conflicting «So of 
opposition and applause. Many members 
of the left still continued to clamour, and 
several of them together addressed the pre- 
sident in the most vehement language. ‘The 
latter put the question of the order of the 
day, in order to restore tranquillity, but 
could not succeed. All was vehemence 
and confusion ; several members rushed to 
the tribune, and struggled to obtain a hear. 
ing. General Foy at length succeeded, and 
observed that the reception of the law was 
obligatory on the chamber, The uproar 
still continuing, the president rose, and de- 
clared. the sitting suspended for the inter- 
val of an hour; on which the deputies 
quitted their seats, and formed themselves 
into different groupes, when some animat- 
ed debates ensued. At the expiration of 
the hour, the president again took the chair. 
The question of the printing and distribu- 
tion of the communication was then put, 
and carried almost unanimously, after 
which the chamber adjourned. 

Numerous prosecutions have been com- 
menced against periodical publications and 
other works. 

The feelings of a French audience, on 
the subject of the censorship, were lately 
displayed in a decided manner at the Col- 
lege du Plessis, when M. Raoul-Rochette, 
just appointed Censor, commenced his lec- 
ture on modern history. The professor 
was silenced by cries of * A bas le Cen- 
seur ;”’ and the Committee of Public In- 


- struction have suspended the lectures for 


a time. 

The trial of the assassin of the Duke de 
Berri has not yet come on. Some W 
‘since, when the widow of the deceased was 
walking on the terrace of the 
of the Tuilleries, an individual of res 
pectable appearance insulted her in the 
grossest language, when an officer of the 
royal guard caused him to be a 
ed and lodged in the guard-house. But 
more atrocious attempt was made on this 
unfortunate on the of the 
28th April. A explosion was 
in the of the of 
Highness ; and upon an inquiry in 
cause, it was found that a petard,: with 
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lighted fusée, had been thrown beneath the 
gallery. ‘*'The design of the miscreant 
who threw it (says a Paris paper) appears 
to have been, by this wicked plan, to cause 
a shock to an august widow, which might 
destroy the hopes which France reposes on 
the birth of a descendant to her illustrious 
family. Her Royal Highness was awakened 
by the explosion, but no other accident re- 
sulted from the deed.” | 

Russta.—The Emperor Alexander has 
ordered the Jesuits to be expelled from his 
dominions, in consequence of their renew- 
ed attempts to proselytize his subjects of the 
Greek Church. 

Prussta.—Letters from Berlin, of the 
14th April, state, that, on the preceding 
day, a tumult of a very formidable nature 
occurred in that city. About 300 indivi- 
duals of the working-classes—~by what mo- 
tives impelled, or by whom instigated, is 
not known—suddenly made an attack on 
the guard-house, which was occupied at 
the time by not more than 30 soldiers. 
It was not till two or three detachments of 
the military had been brought against them 
that the insurgents were reduced to sub- 
mission, when several of the ringleaders 
were secured and thrown into prison. The 
same afternoon Baron de Humboldt had 
an audience of the King, which lasted three 
hours. By letters of the 16th, from the 
same place, we learn that M. Jahr has 
been sentenced to imprisonment for life by 
the Court/appointed to tryhim ; but that the 
King, in recollection of former services, 
has remitted the punishment to imprison- 
ment for ten years, and subsequent banish- 
ment from the Prussian territory. M. 
Jahn is about 50 years of age. Two Se- 
cretaries of the War Office at Berlin, who 
had quitted their functions without per- 
mission, and had received public notice 
in the Gazette to resume them, both com- 
mitted suicide in the neighbourhood of 
Altona. ‘The reasons for the act are not 
given, 

AMERICA. 

Unitep StatEes.—New York papers 
have been received to the 6th April. The 
decision of the question between the Go- 
vernments of the United States and Spain, 
respecting the Floridas, has been deferred. 
A message has been sent by the President 
to the House of Representatives, in which 


he recommends farther forbearance, incon- affording assistance to Buenos Ayres by the 
sequence of the friendly suggestions of operations of Artigas. 
PROCEEDINGS OF PARLIAMENT, 
TH New Parliament met onthe 2]st of swearing in of members, On Thursday 
April, and from that day till Thursday the his Majesty opened the session in person; — 
27th, both Houses were occupied in the and being seated on a new throne erected 
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Great Britain, Russia, and France, and 
the distracted state of the Spanish mo- 
narchy. Congress has, therefore, post~ 
poned the consideration of the question un- 
til next Session. 

SPANISH AMERICA.—According to ad- 
vices from Jamaica of the 26th of Februa.- 
ry, Bolivar took possession of Calaboza on 
the Sth of that month, and soon after en- 
tered Ortez, having dislodged the Spani- 
ards, under Morales, from both places, af- 
ter some hard fighting. Part of Bolivar’s 
army arrived at Savanos cel Occumare. 
Morillo was at Valencia with 4000 men, 
where he was to be joined by the remains 
of Morales’s force, with the intention of 
making a grand stand against the further 
progress of the Venezuleans. 


Lord Cochrane has raised the blockade — 


of Callao. It is stated, that he had taken 
this step in order that he might attempt 
the capture of some of the Spanish ships 
of war cruizing in those seas. | When the 
accounts came away, he was in active pur- 


‘suit of the Prueba, 74, being one of the 


last ships which sailed from Cadiz in the 
spring of last year, for the Pacific Ocean. 
REVOLUTION AT BUENOS AYRES.— 
Letters have been received from Monte 
Video, dated 6th of February, communi- 
cating the important intelligence, that a re- 
volution had taken place at Buenos Ayres, 
This important change, it is said, was oc- 
casioned by the entrance of Monteneros, 
or Indian Mountaineers, commanded by 
Colonel Bustos, who were previously join- 
ed by the forces under General Belgrano, 
The Supreme Director, Puerreydon, hav- 
ing no force sufficiently numerous ‘+o ren- 
der opposition likely to be attended with 
success, fled from the place, taking refuge 
on board the American sloop of war John 
Adams. It is stated farther, that the Bri. 
tish vessels of war on that station had ap. 
proached as near as possible to Buenos 
Ayres to afford protection to British per- 
sons and property, A new Constitution, 
termed Federal, been formed, and all 
the Old Members of the Government dis- 
placed, and other persons had been nomi- 
nated Ao discharge their several functions. 
General Rondeau, the Ex-director, had 
reviously left Buenos Ayres, to oppose 
the army under General Artigas, and it 
would seem that he was incapacitated from 
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for the purpose in the House of Lords, the 
Commons also being in attendance, the 
King delivered the following speech : 

“© My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

‘* T have taken the earliest occasion of 
assembling you here, after having recur- 
red to the sense of my people. 

** In meeting you personally, for the 
first time since the death of my beloved 
Father, I am anxious to assure you that I 
shall always continue to imitate his great 
example in unceasing attention to the pub- 
lic interests, and in paternal solicitude for 
the welfare and happiness of all classes of 
my subjects. 

have received from Forcign Powers 
renewed assurances of their friendly dispo- 
sition, and of their earnest desire to culti. 
vate with me the relations of peace and 
amity. 

“¢ Gentlemen of the ITouse of Commons, 

“ The estimates for the present year 
will be laid before you. 

“< They have been framed upon princi- 
ples of strict economy ; but it is tome a 
matter of the deepest regret that the state 
of the country has not allowed me to dis- 
pense with those additions to our military 
force which I announced at the commence- 
ment of last Session of Parliament. 

** The first object to which your attention 
will be directed is the provision to be made 
for the support of the Civil Government, 


and of the honour and dignity of the 


Crown. 


“I leave entirely at your disposal my 
interest in the hereditary revenues; and 1 
cannot deny myself the gratification of de- 
claring, that, so far from desiring any ar- 
rangement which miglit lead to the imposi- 
tion of new burthens upon my people, or 
even might diminish, on my account, the 
amount of the reductions incident to my 
accession to the Throne, I can have no wish, 
under circumstances like the present, that 
any addition whatever sliould be made to 
the settlement adopted by Parliament in 
the year 1816. | 


My Lords, and Gentlenten, 

‘¢ Deeply as [ regret that the machina- 
tions and designs ot the disaffected should 
have led; in some parts of the country, to 
acts of violence and insurrection, I 
cannot but express my satisfaction at the 
with which these attempts 

ve been suppressed by the vigilance and 
activity of the magistrates, and by the zeal- 


ous co-operation of all those of my.sub-. 


jects whose exertions have been called forth 
to support the authority of the laws. 

“ The wisdom and firmness manifested 
by the late Parliament, and the due exé- 
cution of the laws, have greatly contribut- 
ed to restore confidence the 
kingdom; and to discountenance those 
aarp sy of sedition and irreligion which 

been <Asseminated with such malignant 
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perseverance, and had poisoned the mi 
of the ignorant and unwary. Pane 

** I rely upon the continued support of 
Parliament in my determination to main. 
tain, by all the means entrusted to my 
hands, the public safety and tranquillity. 

** Deploring, as we all must, the distress 
which still unhappily prevails among 
many of the labouring classes of the com. 
munity, and anxiously looking forward to 
its removal or mitigation, it is in the mean 
time our common duty, effectually to pro- 
tect the loyal, the peaceable, and the in. 
dustrious, against those practices of turbu. 
lence and intimidation, by which the period 
of relief can only be deferred, and by which 
the pressure of the distress has been incal- 
culably aggravated. 

trust that an awakened sense of the 
dangers which they have incurred, and of 
the arts which have been employed to se- 
duce them, will bring back by far the great- 
er part of those who have been unhappily 
led astray, and will revive in them that 
spirit of loyalty, that due submission to the 
laws, and that attachment to the constitu. 
tion, which subsist unabated in the hearts 
of the great body of the people, and which, 
under the blessing of divine Providence, 
have secured to the British Nation the en- 
joyment of a larger share of practical free- 
dom, as well as of prosperity and happiness, 
than have fallen to the let of any nation in 
the world.” 

The Address in answer to the Speech 
was moved inthe House of Lords by Lord 
Granville, formerly Lord Leveson Gower, 
and was seconded by Lord Howard of Ef- 
fingham. It was, as is customary on all 
such occasions, a mere echo of the Speech, 
and consequently afforded nothing which 
any of the Opposition Lords felt themselves 
justified in particularly opposing. Lord 
Holland declared, however, that hecould not 
agree to that part whrich praised the wis- 
dom and firmness of the late Parliament 
and its late measures, and he believed that 
the late Restrictive Acts had had no share 
in tranquillizing the country ; but that, on 
the contrary, he was of opinion, they had 
been productive of much evil. The Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne hoped that the magna- 
nimous example of the Sovereign, in g}V- 
ing up his hereditary revenues to the dis- 
posal of Parliament, would be duly appre- 
ciated by the country, and followed on the 
part of his Majesty’s Ministers by the 
strictest attention to economy. He expres- 
sed.a hope that trade would be relieved by 
an abolition of some of the t heavy 
prohibitory duties, The Earl of Liverpool 
said, his opinions on that subject were well 

‘kiiown to many eminent men im tae, 
but for the present he was only anxious 
that nothing he might say should lead any 
one to embark in imprudent speculs- 
tions. He assured the House that his Ma- 
jesty’s example would induce Ministers 
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ly themselves to every means of pru- 
dal economy. The Address was ulti- 
inately carried nem. diss. 

In the House of Commons the Address 
was moved by Sir E. Knatchbull, and se- 
conded by Mr Wilmot, and was. unani- 
mously agreed to, after a few words from 
Mr Tieraey and Sir F. Burdett, who guard- 
ed themselves against being considered as 


pledged, by their votes on this oeeasion, to 
approve of such measures, in reference to 
some of the topics of the Address, as might 


be in the contemplation of his Majesty's 


Ministers. ‘There was a fuller attendance 
of Members than usual on the first day of 
a Session. Lord Castlereagh was not in 
the House. 


NEW HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


MEMBERS FOR ENGLAND AND WALES. 
Those marked (*) were notin the last 
Parliament. 
Those marked (+) are new for their re- 
spective places. 
Those marked (§) are returned for more 
than one place. 
Abingdon—John Maberly 
Alban’s St—W. T. Robarts, *C. Smith 
Aldborough—H. Fynes, “G. C. Antrobus 
Aldeborough—Joshua Walker, +Ja. Blair 
Amersham—T. T. Drake, W. T. Drake 
Andover—T. A. Smith, *Sir J. Pollen 
Anglesea Co,—*Earl of Uxbridge 
Appleby—+§Right Hon. G. Tierney, J. A. 
Dalrymple 
Arundel—Robert Blake, *Lord Bury 
Ashburton—Sir LL. V. Palk, Bart. Sir 
Singleton Copley 
Aylesbury—Lord Nugent, Wm. Rickford 
Banbury—Hon. H. Legge 
Barnstaple—*. M. Ommaney, “Michael 
Nolan 
Bath—Lord Jo. Thyrine, Colonel Palmer 
Beaumaris—T. Frankland Lewis 
Bedfordshire—Marquis of Tavistock, *F. 


Pym 

Bedford—Lord G. W. Russel, W. H. 
Whitbread 

Beeralston—Lord Louvaine, Hon. Joce- 
lyn Percy 

Berkshire—Charles Dundas, Hon. Richard 
Neville 

Berwick—*Lord Ossulston, “Sir D. Milne 

Beverley—*G. L. Fox, J. H. Wharton 

Bowdley—§W. A. Robarts 

Bishop’s Castle—Hon. Douglas Kinnaird, 
“Robert Knight, +—Holmes, *—Ro- 
gers, (a double return) 

Blechingley— Marquis of Tichfield, *Hon. 
E. H. Edwards 

Bodmin—+Davies Gilbert, J. W. Croker 

Boroughbridge—M. Lawson, *R. Speoner, 
G, Mundy, *H. Dawkins, (a double 


return) | 
Bossiney—Sir C. Domville, Batt. Hon. J. 
W. Ward | 
Boston—*Henry Ellis, *G. J. Heathcote - 
Brackley—R. H. Bradshaw, H. Wrottesley 
Bramber—Wm. Wilberforce, Jolin Irving 
Breconshire—Colonel Wood 


Brecon—George G. Mo <i ey 
i “w. Ww. 
Whitmore 


Bridgewater—Wm. Astell, *C. Kemeys, 
K. Tynte 

Bridport—*James Scott, “Chr. Spyrrier 

Bristol—R. H. Davis, H. Bright 

Bucks—Earl of Temple, +Hon. Rt. Smith 

Buckingham—Sir Geo. Nugent, Bart. W. 
H. Fremantle 

Bury St Edmund—*Lord John Fitzroy, 
+Hon. A. P. Upton 

Callington—Sir €. Robinson, Bart. Hon. 
E. P. Lygon 

Culne—ffon. Jas. Abercrombie, Jas. Mac- 
donal@ 

Cambridgeshire—Lord F. G. Osborne, 
Lord C. S. Manners 

Cambridge—Hon. F. W. Trench, *E. M. 
Cheere 

Cambridge Univ.—Lord Palmerston, J. 
H. Smith 

Camelford—* Earl of Yarmouth, *M. Mil- 
bank 


Canterbury—S. R. Lushington, Lord Clif. 


ton 
Cardiff—* Wyndham Lewis 
Cardiganshire—W. E. Powell 
Cardigan—Pryse Pryse 
Carlisle—Sir J. Graham, Bart. §J. C. 
Curwen 
Carmarthenshire—*Hon. George Rice 
Carmarthen—Hon. J. F. Campbell 
Carnarvonshire—Sir Ro. Williams, Bart. 
Carnarvon.—Hon. Charles Paget 
Castle Rising—Earl Rocksavage, Hon. F. 
Greville Howard 
Cheshire—D. Davenport, Wilbraham F- 


venor 


Chichester—Lord J. G. Lennox, Rt. Hon. 


W. Huskisson 
Chippenham—+W. A. Madocks, *§J. H. 
Grossett | 


Christchurch—Rt. Hon. W. S. Bourne, 
Rt. Hon. G. H. Rose 
Cirencester—Lord Apsley, Joseph 


‘Clitheroe—Hon. R. Curzon, Hon. W. Cust 


Cockermouth—Rt. Hon. J. Beckett, J. H. 
Lowther 
Wildman 

Corfe Castle—Henry Bankes, Geo. Bankes 
‘Cornwall—Sir Wm. Lemon, Bart. J. H. 
Tremayne 

Coventry—E. Ellice, Peter Moore 
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Cricklade—Joseph Pitt, Robert Gordon 
Cumberland—Jo. Lowther, §J. C. Curwen 
Dartmouth—John Bastard, C. M. Ricketts 
Denbighshire—Sir W. W. Wynne, Bart. 
Denbigh—J. W. Griffith 
Derbyshire—Lord G. H. Cavendish, E. M. 
Munday 
Derby—Hon. F. C. Cavendish, T. W. 
Coke, jun. 
Devizes—T. G. Estcourt, John Pearse 
Devon—*Sir T. D. Ackland, Bart. E. P. 
Bastard 
Dorchester—Robert Williams, Hon. Cha. 
Warren 
Dorsetshire—W. M. Pitt, E. B. Portman 
Dover—E. B. Wilbraham, “Joseph But- 
terworth 
Downton—Hon. B. Bouverie, Sir T. B. 
Pechell, Bart. 
Droitwich—Earl of Sefton, Thomas Foley 
Dunwich—Michael Barne, “George Henry 
Cherry 
Durham, County—J. G. Lambton, Hon. 
W. Powlett 
Durham—™. A. Taylor, “Sir H. Har- 
dinge 
East Grinstead—Lord Strathaven, Hon. C. 
C. Jenkinson 
East Looe—+G. Watson Taylor, T. Mac- 
ueen 
Essex—*Admiral Sir E. Harvey, C. C, 
Western 
Evesham—"W. E. R. Boughton, Sir C. 
Cockerell 
Exeter—W. Courtenay, R. W. Newman 
Kye—Sir R. Gifford, *M. Nightingale 
F lintshire—Sir Thomas Mostyn, Bart. 
¥lint—Sir E. P. Lloyd, Bart. 
Fowey—Lord Valletort, “George Lucy 
Gatton—*Jesse Watts Russell, *T. Divett 
Glamorganshire—*Sir C. Cole 
Gloucestershire—Lord R. E. H. Somerset, 
Sir B. W. Guise, Bart. 
Gloucester--Colonel E. Webb, R. B. Cooper 
Grampound—Jo. Innes, Alex. Robertson 
Grantham—Hon. E. Cust, *Jas. Hughes 
Great Bedwin—Right Hon. Sir J. Ni 
J.J. Buxton 
Great Yarmouth—Hon. Geo. Anson, C. 
kK. Rumbold 
Grimsby—Charles Tennyson, * William 
Duncombe 
Guildford—Mr Serjeant Onslow, *C. B. 
Wall 
Ilampshire—*G. P. Jervoise, +John Fle- 
ming 
Harwich—Right Hon. N. Vansittart, Rt. 
Hon. C. Bathurst 
Haslemere—Rt. Hon. C. Long, R. Ward 
Hastings—* Hon. H. J. W. Scott, James 
Dawkins 
Haverfordwest—W. H. Scourfield 
Helstone—Lord James Townshend, H. 
Hudson 
Herefordshire—Sir J. G. Cotterell, Bart. 
Robert Price 


Hereford—Hon, J. Somers Cocks, R. P, 
Scudamore 

Hertfordshire—Sir J. Sebright, Bart. Hon, 
W. Lamb 

Hertford—Vise. Cranbourne, N. Calvert 

Heydon—*John Baillie, Robert Farrand 

Heytesbury—*E. H. A’Court, "C. Ashe 
A’Court 

Higham Ferrars—William Plummer 

High Wycombe—Sir J. Dashwood King, 
Sir T. Baring, Bart. 

Hindon—Hon. F. G. Calthorpe, *John 

Plumer 

Honiton—Hon. P. F. Cust, Sam. Crawley 

Horsham—-+Sir John Aubrey, R. Hurst 

Hull—John Mitchell, *Daniel Sykes 

Huntingdonshire—W. H. Fellowes, +Lord 
Jobn Russel 

Huntingdon—Jo. Calvert, “Lord Ancram 

Hythe—S. Jones Lloyd, “S. Marijori- 
banks 

Ilchester—Sir Isaac Coffin, *Dr Lushing- 
ton 

Ipswich—* William WHaldiman, *T. B. 
Lennard 

Kent—Sir E. Knatchbull, Bart. W. P. 
Honeywood 

Knaresborough—Sir James Mackintosh, 
§Rt. Hon. G. Tierney 

Lancashire—Lord Stanley, Jo. Blackburne 

Lancaster—General Doveton, *I. Caw- 
thorne 

Launceston—James Brogden, Hon. Cap- 
tain Pellew 

Leicestershire—-Lord R. Manners, *G. A. 
L. Keck 

Leicester—John Mansfield, ‘Thomas Pares, 
jun. 

Leominster—*Lord Hotham, “Sir W. 
Cunninghame Fairlie 

Lewes—Sir Jo. Shelly, Sir Geo. Shiffher 

Lichfield—Gen. Sir G. Anson, G. G. V- 
Vernon 

Lincolnshire—Charles Chaplin, Lord C. A. 
Pelham 

Lincoln—C. W. Sibthorp, *Rob. Smith 

Liskeard—Hon. W. Eliot, Sir W. Pringle 

Liverpool—Right Hon. George Canning, 
General Gascoyne 

London—Matthew Wood, Thos. Wilson, 
§Sir Wm. Curtis, Bart. "George Brid- 
ges, (Lord Mayor) 

Lostwithiel—Sir Robert Wigram, Bart. 
Alex. C. Grant 
Ludlow—Viscount Clive, Hon. R. Clive 
Luggershall—Sandford Graham, Earl of 

Carhampton 
Lyme—Major T. T. Fane, Vere Fane 
H. B. Neale, Bart. "Geo. 
Finch 
Lynn Regis—Lord Walpole, Sir M. B- 
Folkes, Bart. 
Maidstone—§A. W. Robarts, *John Wells 
Maldon—*C. C. Strutt, B. Gaskell 
Malmesbury—Kirkman Finlay, Charles 
Forbes 


| 
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Malton—Viscount Duncannon, Hon. J. C. 
Ramsden 

Marlborough—Hon. John Wodehouse, 
Lord Brudenell 

Marlow—Owen Williams, T. Powis Wil- 
liams 

Merionethshire—Sir Ro. Williams Vaugh- 
an, Bart. 

Middlesex—Geo. Byng, *S. C. Whitbread 

Midhurst—John Smith, *Abel Smith 

Milbourn Port—Lord Graves, Hon. B. 
Paget 

Minehead—John F. Luttrell, Henry F. 
Luttrell 

Monmouthshire—Sir C. Morgan, Bart. 
Lord G. C. H. Somerset 

Monmouth—Marquis of Worcester 

Montgomeryshire—C. W. Wynne 

Montgomery—Henry Clive 

Morpeth—Wm. Ord, Hon. W. Howard 

Newark—Sir W. H. Clinton, H. Wil- 
loughby 

Newcastle, Lyme—W. S. Kinnersley, R. 
J. Wilmot 

Newcastle, Tyne—Sir M. W. Ridley, 
Bart. Cuthbert Ellison 

Newport, Cornwall—Wm. Northey, J. 
Raine 

Newport, Isle of Wight—Sir L. T. Holmes, 
C. Duncombe 

New Romney—R. E. D. Grosvenor, *G. 
H. D. Tenant 

New Sarum—Viscount Folkestone, W. 
Wyndham 

Newton, Lancashire—T. P. Leigh, T. 
Claughton 

Newtown, Isle of Wight—Dudley North, 
Hudson Gurn 

Norfolk—T. W. Coke, Edm. Wodehouse 

Northallerton—H. Pierse, *W. Sebright 
Lascelles 

Northamptonshire—Visc. Althorpe, W. 
R. Cartwright 

Northampton—*Sir George Robinson, 
Wm. Leader Maberley 

Northumberland—*J. Brandling, T. W. 
Beaumont 

Norwich—R. H. Gurney, Wim. Smith 

Nottinghamshire—Lord Wm. Bentinck, 
Frank Sotheron 

Nottingham—Jos. Birch, Thos. Denman 

Oakhampton—Albany Saville, Lord Dun- 


alley 
Orford—* Horace B. Seymour, John Dou- 


glas 
Oxtordshire—J. Fane, W. H. Ashhurst 
Oxford City—*J. 1. Lockhart, "Charles 
Wetherell 
Oxford University—Right Hon. Sir Wm. 
Scott. Right Hon. R. Peel 
Pembrokeshire—Sir John Owen, Bart. 
Pembroke—J. Hensley Allen 
Penryn—+P. Grenfell, H. Swann 
Peterborough—-*Sir R. Heron, James 
Scarlett 
PeterstieldeHinton Joliffe, §Lord Ho- 


Plymouth—Sir T. Byam Martin, Sir W. 
Congreve 

Plympton—A. Boswell, R. G. Macdonald 

Pontetract—T. Houldsworth, Lord Pol- 
lington 

Poole—B. Lester Lester, John Dent | 

Portsmouth—Sir John Carter, “John 
Markham 

Preston—S. Horrocks, FE. Hornby 

Queenborough—*Hon. J. C. Villiers, +G. 
P. Holford 

Radnorshire«-Walter Wilkins 

Radnor—Richard Price 


Reading—*J. B. Monck, C. Fysshe Palmer | 


Reigate—Sir Joseph York, Hon. J. So- 
mers Cocks 

Retford—Wm. Evans, Samuel Crompton 

Richmond—Hon. T. Dundas, *S. Moul- 
ton Barrett 

Ripon—Rt. Hon. F. Robinson, Geo. Gi 

Rochester—Lord Binning. +Ralph Bernal 

Rutlandshire—Sir G. Noel Noel, Bart. Sir 
G. Heathcote, Bart. 

Rye---Peter Brown, John Dodson 

St Germain’s—Right Hon. C. Arbuthnot, 
Hon. 8. T. Bathurst 

St Ives—*James Graham, Evelyn 

St Mawes—Sir S. B. Morland, Dr Philli- 
more 

St Michael’s—Sir Geo.- Staunton, Bart. 
+W. T. Money 

Salop—J. Kynaston Powell, John Cotes 

Saltash— Matthew Russell, “M. G. Pen- 
dergast 

Sandwich—Joseph Marryatt, Sir G. War- 
render, Bart. 

Sarum Old—J. Alexander, A. G. Crawford 

Scarborough—Right Hon. C. M. Sutton, 
Lord Normanby 

Seaford—C. Prose Ellis, +Hon. G. A. Ellis 

Shaftesbury—* Hon. W. Harbord, *Abm. 
Moore 

Shoreham—Sir C. M. Burrell, J. M. Lloyd 

Shrewsbury—Hon. H. G. Bennet, *Panton 
Corbett 

Somersetshire—W. Dickenson, T. B. 
Lethbridge, Bart. 

Southampton—Sir W. De Crespigny, W. 
Chamberlayne 

Southwark—C. Calvert, Sir Robert Wilson 

Staffordshire—"*Sir J. F. Boughey, Bart. 
KE. J. Littleton 

Stafford—*Geo. Chetwynd, B. Benyon 

Stamford—Lord T. Cecil, Hon. W. H. 
Percy 

Steyning—Lord H. H. Molineaux How- 
ard, G. R. Phillips 3 
Barham 

Heygate, *Charles Aug. 
Tulsk 

Suffolk—Sir Wm. Rowley, Thos. S. Gooch 

Surrey—Geo. Holme Sumner, Wm. Jos. 
Denison 

Sussex— Walter Burrell, *Jer. R. Curteis 

Tamworth—*Lord C. Townshend, Wm. 
Yates Peel 
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Taunton—Alexander Baring, *J. A. Warre 

Tavistock—J. P. Grant, +-J. N. Fazakerley 

Tewkesbury—J. E. Dowdeswell, J. Martin 

Thetford—Lore Charles Fitzroy, N. W. R. 
Colborn | 

Thirsk——Rob. Frankland, R. R. Greenhill 

Tiverton—Right Hon. R. Ryder, Viscount 
Sandon 

Totness—T. P. Courtenay, +John Bent 

Tregony—Lord Barnard, J. O'Callaghan 

Truro—*Sir H. Vivian 12, Lord F. So- 

merset 11, *J. R. R. Grosset 11.—(Ex- 

tra return) 

Wallingford—W. Lewis Hughes, "G. J. 
Roberts 

Wareham—John Caleraft, *J. H. Caleraft 

Warwickshire—Sir C. Mordaunt, Bart. D. 
S. Dugdale 

Warwick—Sir C. Greville, C. Mills 

Wells—J. P. Tudway, C. W. Taylor 

Wendover—+Samuel Smith, Geo. Smith 

Wenlock—C. W. Forester, *Wm. Lacon 

Childe 

Weobly—Lord Cavendish Bentinek, +Ad- 
miral Cockburn 

Westbury—* Nath. Barton, *Jon. Elford 

West Looe—Sir C. Hulse, H. Goulburn 

Westminster—Sir F. Burdett, *John Cam 
Hobhouse 

Westmoreland—Lord Lowther, Hon. H. 

C. Lowther 

Weymouth—Right Hon. Thomas Wal- 

lace, Masterton Ure, Wm. Williams, T. 

Buxton 

Whitchurch, H.—Hon. H. G. P. Town- 

shend, S. Scott 

Wigan—* Lord Lindsay, J. A. Hodson 

Wilton—Visc. Fitzharris, Ralph Sheldon 

Wiltshire—John Benett, *J. D. Astley 

Winchester—J. H. Leigh, P. St John 
Mildmay 

Winchelsea—H. Brougham, +L. Concan- 
non 

Windsor—John Ramsbottom, “Sir Her- 
bert ‘Taylor 

‘Woodstock—Jo. Gladstone, *T. H. Lang 
ton 

Wotton Bassett—*Horace Twiss, “Geo. 
Phillips 

Worcestershire—Hon. H. B. Lygon, “Sir 
T. Winnington, Bart. ; 

Worcester--Lord Deerhurst, Colonel Davies 

Yarmouth 1, W.—Sir Peter Pole, *T. H. 
Broadhead 


4 


\Wortley 
York—Hon. Lawrence Dundas, *M. Wy- 
vill 


‘MEMBERS FOR IRELAND. 
4% Those printed in Iialics were not in 
the last Parliament.—Those marked. thus 
«*) are new for the espectipe, places, all the 
Countics. 


J. R. O'Neily Hugh .Sey- 


“| 
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Yorkshire—Lord Milton, J. A. Stuart 


{May 
Armagh—Chas. Brownlow, I, Caul. 


Jield 

Carlow——Henry Bruen, Sir U. B. 

ty ny Si U. B. Burgh, 

Cayan~—Right Hon. J, M. Barry, Nath. 
Sneyd 
O’Brien, Bt. 

Cork—Hon. Rd. Hare, Lord Kingsbo- 
rough 

Donegal—G.._ V. Hart, Earl of Mount. 
Charles 

Castlereagh; Lord Arthur 


Dublin—Hans Hamilton, R. W. Talbot 

Fermanagh—M. Archdall, Hon, Sir G, L, 
Cole, G. C. B. 

Galway—James Daly, Richard Martin 

Kerry—James Crosbie, Rt. Hon. M, 
Fitzgerald 

Kildare—Lord Wm. Fitzgerald, Rt. La- 
touche 

Kilkenny—Hon, J. W. Butler, Hon. F. ¢. 
Ponsonby 

King’s County—Thomas Bernard, John 
Parsons 

Leitrim—Luke White, J7on. J. M. Cle- 
ments 

Limerick—Hon. R. H. Fitzgibbon, Stan- 
dish O'Grady 

Londonderry—G, R. Dawson, A. R. Stew- 
art 

Longford—Lord Forbes, Sir G. Fether- 
stone, Bart. 

Louth—Right Hon. J. Foster, Lord Jo- 
celyn 

Mayo—Dominick Browne, James Browne 

Meath—Earl of Bective, Sir 31. Somer- 
ville, Bt. ' 

Monaghan—C. P. Leslic, Hon. R. H. 
Westenra 

Queen’s County—-Sir H. Parnell, Bart. Rt. 
Hon. W. W. Pole 

Roscommon—Arthur French, Hon. Ste- 
phen Mahon 


_Sligo—E. S. Cooper, Charles O'Hara 


Tipperary—Rt. Hon. W. Bagwell, Hon. 
A. Prittie 
Tyrone—Rt. Hn. Sir J. Stewart, Br Wm- 
Stewart 
Waterford—Lord G. Beresford, Richard 
Power 
Westmeath—Hon. R. H. Pakenham, 6- 
H. Rochfort 
Wexford—R. §. Carew, Lord Stopford 
Wicklow—Wm. Parnell, Hon. G. 1. 
Proby 
Cities and Boroughs. 


_ Athlone—John M’ Clintock 


Armagh—Wm. Stewart 
Bendon—*Lord Bernard 
Belfast—*Earl of Belfast 
Carrickfergus—* Arthur Chichester 
Carlow—Charles Harvey . 
Cashel4—E. J. Collett 
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Coleraine—Sir J. P. Beresford, Bart. 
Cork—Sir N. C. Colthurst, Bart. Hon. €. 
H. Hutchinson 
Downpatrick—J. W. Maxwall 
Drogheda—Henry Metcalfe 
Dublin—Right Hon. H. Grattan, R. Shaw 
Dublin University—Right Hon. W. C. 
Plunkett 
Dundalk—John Meldge 
Dungannon—Hon. Thomas Knox 
Dungarvon—*A. W. Clifford 
Ennis—Sir Ross Mahon, Bart. 
Knniskillen—Richard Macgennis 
Galway—J. S. Prendergast 
Kilkenny—Right Hon. Denis Browne 
Kinsale—George Coussmaker 
Limerick—Hon. J. P. Vereker 
Lisburne—Horace Seymour 
Londonderry—Right Hon. Sir G. F. Hill, 
Bart. 
Mallow—-W. W. Becher 
Newry—Hon. F. J. Needham 
Portarlington—David Ricardo 
Ross—John Carroll 
Sligo—Owen Wynne 
Tralee—James Cuffe 
Waterford—Right Hon. Sir J. Newport, 
Bart. Melee 
Wexford—Wim. Wigram 
Youghall—John Hyde 
MEMBERS FOR SCOTLAND. 
¢% Those printed in Ialics were not in 
the last Parliament. ‘Those marked thus 


(*) are new for the respective places ; all 


the rest are re-clected. 

Counties. 
Aberdeen—James Ferguson 
Argyle—Lord John Campbell 
Ayr—Licut.-General Montgomerie 
Banff~ Earl of Fife 
Berwick—Sir J. Marjoribanks 
Bute—*Lord P. J. Stuart 
Clackmannan and Kinross—Zobert Bruce 
Dumbarton—aA. Colquhoun 
Dumfries—Admiral Sir W. J. Hope 
Kdinburgh—Sir George Clerk: 
Kife—Jumes Wemyss 
Korfar—Honourable William Maule 
Haddington—Sir George Suttie 
Inverness—Charles Grant 
Kincardine—Sir Alex. Ramsay, Bart. 
Kirkcudbright—General J. Dunlop 
Lanark—Lord Archibald Hamilton 
Linlithgow—Honourable Sir A. Hope 
Moray and Elgin—Colonel W. Grant 
Nairn—Hon. G. P. Campbell 
Orkney—John Balfour 
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Peebles—Sir J. Montgomery 
Perth—James Drummond 
Renfrew—John Maxwell 
Ross and Cromarty—Thomas Mackenzie 
Roxburgh—Sir Alexander Don ' 
Selkirk— W. Elliot Lockhart 
Stirling—Sir C. Edmonstone 
Sutherland—George M. Grant 
Wigton—J. H. Blair 
Boroughs. 
Edinburgh—Right Hon. W. Dundas 
Aberdeen, Montrose, &c.—Joseph Hume 
Anstruther, Crail, Kilrenny, &c.—Sir 
William Rae, Bart. 
Ayr, Irvine, Inverary, &.—T. F. Ken- 
nedy 
Dumfries, Sanquhar, Annan, &c.—W. R. 
K. Douglas 


Banff, Cullen, Kintore, &c.—Archibald 


Farquharson 


Glasgow, Renfrew, &c.—*Archd. Camp- 


bell 

Inverness, Fortrose, Nairn, &c.—George 
Cumining 

Jedburgh, Haddington, &.—Sir H. D. 
LIumilion, Bt. 

Kinghorn, Dysart, Kirkaldy, &c.—Sir R. 
C. Ferguson 


Perth, Dundee, Forfar, &c.——Jion. Hugh 


Lindsay 
Selkirk, Peebles, Lanark, &c.—Henry 
Monteith 
Stirling, Culross, &c.—Robert Downie 
Stranraer, Wigton—Hn. J. H. K. Stewart 
Tain, Dingwall, Kirkwall, &c.—Sir H. 
Innes, Bart. 
REPRESENTATIVE PEERS FOR ScCOT« 
LAND. 
The two marked thus (*) are new Peers 


‘in room of the Duke of Roxburghe and 


Viscount Arbuthnot. 
Charles Marquis of Queensberry, 
George Marquis of Tweeddale, 
William Marquis of Lothian, 
Aléxander Earl of Home, 
Thomas Earl of Kelly, 
*Thomas Earl of Elgin, 
Alexander Earl of Balcarras, 
*John Earl of Stair, 
Jobn Archibald Earl of Rosebery, 
James O. Lord Forbes, 
Alexander George Lord Saltoun, 
Francis Lord Gray, 
Charles Lord Sinclair, 
John Lord Colville of Culross, 
Francis Lord Napier, 0 
Robert M. Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 
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APRIL. 
Tix trial of M‘Innis and Bruce, for 
shooting at Birch, the Stockport Police-of- 
VI. 


ficer, came on last Saturda morting’ the 
8th instant, and concluded about five e’- 


clock in the afternoon, with a verdict of 
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Guilty against both the prisoners, —M‘In- 
nis for shooting, and Bruce for aiding and 
abetting. Immediately after the verdict 
was given, M‘Innes said—‘*My Lord, it 
is a hard case for an innocent man to be 
condemned. ‘This man (Bruce) is as inno- 
cent as the child unborn. I was the man 
that fired the pistol; and no man living 
knew my intention before the shot was fir- 
ed.”” On Monday M‘Innis and Bruce were 
put to the bar, to receive their sentence. — 
M‘ Innis evinced a deal of hardihood. On 
being asked by the Prothonotary, in the 
usaal manner, what they had to say why 
sentence should not be passed, he said, **My 
Lord, this man beside me is an innocent 
man; I never spoke to him prior to my 
coming here. 1 am the man who shot 
Birch, and no man living knew my intention 
but myself.”.—Bruce then said, ‘*My Lord, 
as you said an innocent man has no fear, 
I am an innocent man. I am ready to 
die. I am innocent. I shall not feel at 
all affected by your sentence. I fear not 
meeting my God, and my sentiments will 
be always the same aslongas I live, whe- 
ther I suffer now or not.” The Chief Juse 
tice then passed sentence in the usual man- 
ner, ordering M‘innis to be executed on 
the following Saturday, which was accord. 
ingly carried into effect. Bruce has been 
respited. On sentence being pronounced 
M‘ Innis cried out, **Thank you, my Lord, 
itis a good cure fora swimming in the 
head.” Before Saturday, however, he be- 
came very penitent, and behaved with 
much decorum. 

Diabolical Transaction.— William Wal- 
ker of Rashlieyet, in the parish of Kilbirnie, 
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ing eleven years of age, 


-having been asked by the 


[May 
cause. Four boys, the oldest not excced. 
even were charged wi 
breaking into a cellar and stealing s “om 
tity of bottles. Their parents were sent 
for, and the father of the oldest of them 
Magistrate if 
had ever put his son to school ? answered, 
That he never had. Had he ever taken 
him to church ? answer, No. Ever read 
the Bible tohim? No. Never instructed 


him in the principles of morality? No, 


The Magistrate declared he never had wit. 
nessed such a case of unprincipled depra- 
vity, and admonisned this unnatural father, 
if he had any regard for his son, and wish. 
ed to save him from the gallows, to alter 
the way in which he was bringing him up. 
24.—Commemoration of the K ing’s 
Birth Day.—His Majesty having ordered 
that the anniversary of his birth should be 
celebrated on the 23d April, St George's 
Day, in place of the 12th of August, and 
that anniversary falling on Sunday, thisday, 
the 24th, was celebrated throughout the 
three kingdoms with every demonstration 
of loyalty and respect ; and in no place, it 
is said,was this disposition more strikingly 
manifested among the people than in the 
west of Scotland, so recently the scene of 
turbulence and sedition. 
29.—State of the Country.—We have 
the pleasure to find that the public tran- 
quillity is at present completely restored in 
all the manufacturing districts. No dis- 
turbance has taken place in the west coun- 
try, since the deplorable events noticed in 
our last number. A great many indi- 
viduals accused as leaders or agitators in 
those scenes of lawless outrage have been 


since taken into custody, without any at- 
tempt at resistance; and some of them 
will no doubt be brought to the bar of pub- 
lic justice ; but numbers have, after exam!- 
nation, been dismissed altogether, or else 
liberated on bail; while many, on the 
other hand, have quietly left the country, 
to avoid any question regardin their con- 
duct. Some slight symptoms of disturbance 
had also been manifested in different parts 
of England. 


for the purpose of accommodating himself 
and family, until he got possession of the 
dwelfing houses at Belton next. On the 
night of the 13th and 14th current, the 
family, consisting of Mr and Mrs Walker, 
six children, and Mrs Walker’s brother, 
went to bed betwixt nine and ten o'clock. 
—About midnigkt the hut was all in 
flames, and before the family could get out, 
two of the children were burnt to ashes, 
We and another of them so severely that her 
ay <a life is despaired of, and the others were also 
much injured. The Sheriff-Substitute in- 

\ stantly proceeded to Kilbirnie, and sent 


pat in February last, eretted a temporary hut 


MAY. 
Trials for Iligh Treason.—The trials of 
the desperadoes concerned in the conspiracy 
to assassinate his Majesty’s Ministers 1 


om 


: 
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down William Barbour, the outgoing te- 
nant, to Ayr, as being implicated in the 
horrid crime. He has since, however, 
been liberated, there being found no evi- 
dence to warrant his detention. 
20.—Juvenile Depravity—A circum. 
stance occurred in the Edinburgh Police 
Court yesterday, which completely proves 
the assertion which has been often made, 
that the depravity of the boys in that city, 
and the number of crimes committed. by 
them, are more to’be attributed to the ne- 


Sligence of their parents than to apy other 


February last (see page 277 of this volume) 
commenced before a special commission 4 
the Old Bailey, on Monday the 17th A- 
pril. The prisoners were tried separately + 
and on Thursday the 27th, verdicts o 
Guilty were found against five of them, 
namely, Thistlewood, Ings, Brunt, Tidd, 
and Davidson. The other prisoners, 5 
in number, to wit, Wilson, Bradburn, 
Strange, Gilchrist, Cooper, and Harrison, 
niade an application to be allowed 
tract their first plea of Not Guilty, and na 
plead Guilty. vue was consented to DY 
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the Judge; and, although they were ap- 
prised that sentence of death must follow 
upon their plea, yet they were permitted to 
understand that a more lenient ultimate 
doom was likely to await them. The tre- 
mendous sentence of the law was then pas- 
sed upon the whole, and they were removed 
from the bar. 

The great body of evidence against the 
prisoners (for it was similar in each sepa- 
rate case) arose from the testimony of four 
accomplices—Robert Adams, Thomas Hy- 
don, John Monument, and Thomas Dwy- 
er; but they were corroborated by other 
witnesses in many important points. All 
the prisoners were identified with the con- 
spiracy in some of its stages; and the 
whole of its ramifications were most dis- 
tinctly elicited by the examination of 
Adams. He detailed with accuracy the 
proceedings that took place at each meet- 
ing of the conspirators, prior to their as- 
sembling in Cato Street, on the celebrated 
evening of the 23d of February, for the 
avowed purpose of going to the residence 
of Earl Harrowby, in Grosvenor Square, 
where they had determined to assassinate 
the whole of his Majesty’s Ministers, (thir- 
teen in number,) whom they expected to 
find met there at a Cabinet dinner. On 
the prior communication of this expected 
meeting, at one of their deliberations, the 
witness stated, that Brunt exultingly ex- 
claimed, be hang’d if I don’t believe 
now that there is a God ; I have often pray- 
ed that these thieves might be brought to- 
gether, in order that they might be de- 
stroyed together ; and now God has answer- 
ed my prayer!’ Ings offered to enter the 
room first, with a brace of pistols, a cutlass, 
and a knife in his pocket, and with a deter- 
mination to cut pi apart head there, and 
to bring away Lord Castlereagh’s and Lord 
Sidmouth’s heads in a bag, which he was 
to have for the pur He said he would 
say on entering Well, my 
Lords, I have got as good men here as the 
Manchester Yeomanry ! Enter citizens, and 
do your duty!” On this signal from Ings, 
two swordsinen, followed by others with 
pikes and pistols, were to come in, and to 
fall to work murdering as fast as they 
could. After the execution of this diaboli- 
cal business, other parties were to set fire 
to the King Street barracks—to take pos- 
session ef two cannon that were in Gray’s 
Inn Lane, and six at the Artillery Ground, 
which were to be planted at the Mansion 
House, and a fire opened upon it, if it 
should refuse to surrender to their sum- 
mons, for the purpose of being converted 
into the seat of a Provisional Government— 
an attack was then to be made on the Bank 
of England, the funds to be*removed, but 
the books to be preserved, as evidence of 
the villany of the country for years past. 
—The witness finally spoke of the arrival 
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of the police, and apprehension of some of 
the conspirators. 

Hydon (the man who divulged the plot 
to Lord Harrowby) deposed, that imme- 
diately upon the assassination of Ministers 
being effected, the houses of Lords Castle- 
reagh, Sidmouth, and Harrowby, the Duke 
of Wellington, Bishop of London, Ke. 
were to be set on fire; that these fires 
were to be extended, and kept up for three 
nights and days, with the view of distract- 
ing public attention, while the Provisional 
Government was arranging its measures at 
their Palace, the Mansion House. Hydon 
said also, that he understood several parties 
were prepared to rise as soon as the first 
blow was struck. 

Dwyer, in the course of a similar recital, 
stated that he was appointed to go with a 
party to the Foundling Hospital, where 
they were to knock at the lodge, put a pis- 
tol to the porter’s breast, and then seize 
25 stand of arms kept there. He commu- 
nicated these proceedings to Major James, 
by whom he was sent to the Secretary of 
State’s Office. 

The Police Officers proved the appre- 
hending of the conspirators in Cato Street ; 
and Ruthven positively swore to Thistle- 
wood being the person who murdered 
Smithers, by running him through the 
body with a long sword. 

This witness (Adams) gave the follow- 
ing account of himself on his cross-exami- 
nation. I was born at Ipswich; I am 
now a Christian. There wasa time I was 
not a Christian; I was what they termed 
a Deist. I renounced Christianity, and 
believed only in God. I recommenced 
Christian after 23d of February, and my 
faith as a Christian last August. I never 
pronounced my disbelief in God—nor ever 
denied Christ, till I read that cursed work 
of Paine’s! 

The prisoners were found guilty on the 
third and fourth counts of the indictment, 
charging them with levying war against 
the king, and with assembling with intent 
to assassinate the members of the Privy 
Council, with a view to compel his Majes- 
ty to change his measures, 

_ Before sentence was pronounced, each 
of the prisoners addressed the Court in 
long speeches, the effect of which was to 
impugn the evidence of Adams, the accom- 
plice ; and to assert that they had been 
aaeee and led on to the conspiracy by 
one Edwards, a spy, who was among the 
list of witnesses, but had not been called 
in Court. This man, they declared, plan- 
ned all their proceedings, and furnished 
them with money to purchase the warlike 
instruments found in Cato Street, when 
they were apprehended. Gilchrist cried 
bitterly, and declared that he knew nothing 
of the plans of his fellow prisoners, until 
he was intruduced to them on the afternoon 
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of their apprehension ; that at that time 
he had been nearly two days without food, 
and had. borrowed a halfpenny to -Luy 
bread, from the person who led him to 
Cato Street; and that when he discovered 
their purposes to be illegal, he wished to 
leave the loft, but was prevented by the 
witness Adams, who Preatendl with a 
drawn sword to run him through if he of- 
fered to depart. 

Execution of the Conspirators.—At a 
meeting of the Privy Council on Saturday 
the 29th, the sentence of death passed up- 
on the six last named conspirators was 
changed to that of transportation for life, 
with the exception of Gilchrist, who was 
respited during pleasure, and who, itis ex- 
pected, will get off with a much more leni- 
ent punishment. At the same timea war- 
rant was signed for the execution of the 
five convicted criminals on Monday morn- 
ing on the roof of Newgate. With the 
exception of Davidson, the man of colour, 
who, after the warrant was intimated to 
him, seemed to awaken to a sense of his 
situation, and gladly received the conso- 
lations of religion, the others behaved with 
the most hardened depravity ; avowing 
themselves confirmed Deists ; and threat- 
ening, as it were, defiance both to God and 
men, 

On the morning of Monday the Ist in- 
stant, the necessary preparations were com- 
pleted, for putting into execution the 
dreadful sentence of the law. This sen- 
tence was, that they should be hanged un. 
til dead, and afterwards their heads to be 
cut off, and their bodies divided into quar- 
ters. The last and most revolting part was 
remitted by the king, in signing the war- 
rant for their execution. When the irons 
were displaced, and their hands secured in 
the usual way, the prisoners were led to the 
entrance of the prison ; and, at a quarter be- 
fore eight o'clock exactly, Thistlewood came 
on the scaffold. He walked with a firm step, 
and appeared perfectly collected. He look- 
ed round upon the crowd and bowed twice. 
Hlis demeanour was serious and becoming 
his situation. While the final arrange- 
ments were making by the executioner, 
Mr Cotton stood beside the wretched man, 
and continued exhorting him to pray, and 
also put some question, if he repented of 
his crimes; he exclaimed several times, 
No: not at all!" He was also heard to 
say, ‘I shall soon know the last grand 
secret and added, ** I have but a few 
moments to live; I hope you will report 
to all the world that I died a sincere friend 
to liberty.” He then bowed to a gentle- 
man who stood near the railings, and re- 
peated the above words, as he had fre- 
quently seen that individual at public 
meetings. 

Tidd was the next brought up. He ran 
swiftly up the steps, and bowed round, with 


a hardened smile. There was a partial 
cheering when he made his appearance. 

Ings then came out. The conduct of 
this man was truly horrible. The mo. 
ment he had taken his station, he moved 
his head to and fro, and cried “ Huzza !” 
three times. He then commenced singing, 
*O give me death or liberty!” ore 
there was a partial cheering from the top 
of the Old Bailey. He continued now and 
then exclaiming, ‘* Here we go my lads— 
you sce the last remains of James Ings— 
remember I die the enemy of tyranny, and 
would sooner die in chains than live in 
slavery.””. When Mr Cotton addressed him, 
he said laughingly, * I am not afraid to go 
before God and man;” then addressing 
the executioner, he exclaimed, ** Now old 
gentleman, finish me tidy ! Put the halter 
a little tighter, it might slip!’ He then, 
as well as he could, waved a handkerchief 
three times, and said he hoped Mr Cotton 
would give him a good character. He 
laughed on looking at the coffins, and said, 
turning his back on them,  J’ll turn my 
back upon death! Is this the gallows they 
always use? Those coffins are for us, | 
suppose !’’—Tidd, who stood next him, 
and had the moment before been in con- 
versation with Thistlewood, turned about 
and said, “¢ Don’t Ings.”” There is no use in 
all this noise. We can do without making 
a noise!” When the executioner threw the 
rope round the beam, Ings said—‘*Give me 
a better fall; the others won't have fall 
enough.” When the executioner put on 
the cap, Ings said—* J have got a cap of 
my own; put it over this night-cap, and 
I'll thank you.” The executioner proceed- 
ed to do so; but Ings said—** It will do 
when we are going off; Itt me.see as long 
as I can.” He then pushed the cap from 
his eyes. The others had raised the caps 
from their eyes.—Ings exclaimed, turning 
to a person belonging to the public press, 
who was taking notes, ** I die an enemy 
to all tyrants—recollect and put that down. 
Do it now, my young man; I know you. 
Don’t forget me. Come, now.” He then 
smiled and bowed. Then, after a pause, he 
added, “* I am not afraid to go before Got 
or man—I know there is a God, and I 
hope he'll be merciful.” Again Tidd tum- 
ed round to Ings, and, as it appeared, at 
the suggestion of Thistlewood, reques 
that he would not continue the noise. 

Mr Cotton approached Tidd and Ings, 
but they turned away from him. Ings 
smiled at his interference, but Tidd turned 
round to Thistlewood und spoke a few 
words, in which he complained of the m- 
clination of the Ordinary to break in on 
their last moments. 

Davidson, the man of colour, came out 
next. His behaviour presented a pleasing 
contrast to that of his companions. His 


deportment was mild, yet firm, and he 
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prayed with great fervency. When he 
stepped upon the scaffold, he said to those 
within, ** God bless you all! good bye.” 
He joined in the Lord’s prayer, and said, 
‘God bless the King!" He repeatedly 
expressed great penitence for his crimes. 

Brunt came out last. He said very lit- 
tle, but was as hardened as any of the rest. 
He said just before he came out, that he 
hat no snuff-box, but he had some snuff 
in his waistcoat pocket, and requested some 
stander-by to get some out for him, as his 
hands were tied. This was done, and he 
took it with great coolness. He said he 
wondered where they would put him, but 
he supposed that it would be somewhere 
that he would sleep well. He added that 
he would make a present of his body to 
King George the Fourth. 

Thistlewood, just before he was turned 
off, said, in a low tone to a person just un- 
der the scaffold, ** I have now but a few 
moments to live, and I hope the world will 
think that I have at least been sincere in 
my endeavours.” 

At about six minutes after eight the sig- 
nal wes given by Mr Cotton, and the un- 
happy men were launched into eternity. 
Thistlewood died almost without a struggle. 
Ings struggled extremely, and appeared to 
suffer much. 

When the bodies had been suspended 
exactly half an hour, the executioner and 
an assistant appeared on the scaffold to pre- 
pare for the revolting ceremony of decapi- 
tation. .Thistlewood was first cut down, 
and being placed with his head on the 
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_putating knife, and the head was almost 
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block, @ surgeon, as it is supposed, dis. 
guised in a rough jacket and trowsers, and 
a mask on his face, appeared with his am- 


momentarily severed from the body, and 
given to the executioner’s ‘assistant, whe 
held it up by the hair, and turning north 
and south, and then to the front of the 
scaffold, exclaimed three times, ** This is 
the head of Arthur Thistlewood, a traitor.” 
The body with the head was then placed in 
acoffin. ‘The same ceremony was perfurm- 
ed with Tidd, Ings, Davidson, and Brunt, 
in succession.—The operation was perform- 
ed with great skill, and in as short a time 
as possible. ‘The operator was loudly his- 
sed and groaned at by the mob, and some 
atrocious expressions were applied to him. 
The universal groans, accompanied by 
some female shrieks, when he first com- 
menced upon Thistiewood, had an awful 
effect. The bedies were soon after removed 
to a room in the prison. The execution 
occupied an hour and eight minutes. The 
person who wore the mask, and who per- 
formed the decollations, is the same per- 
son who beheaded Despard and his asso- 
ciates. 7 
Circuit Intelligence —South Circuit, 
Ayr.—The Court sat here on the Ith 
April. ‘Two men were sentenced to im- 
prisonment for 12 months, one for theft, 
and another for poaching ; and a third was 
sentenced to seven years transportation for 
theft. [li Gill, a private in the Ist royal 
veteran battalion, was accused of culpable 
homicide, but acquitted by the jury. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &e. 


I. CIVIL. 


March 22. The honour of Knighthood confer- 
red on Garret Neville, Esq. High Sheriff of Dub- 
Jin; and Richard Ottley, Esq. one of his Majesty’s 
Judges of the Island of Ceylon, 

April 8. The Right Honourable David 
Lord Justice Clerk of Scotland, sworn one of his 

ajesty’s Privy Council. 

Major-General Sir Benjamin D’Urban, K. C.B. 
to be Governor in Chief of the Islands of Antigua 
and Montserrat. 

15. Honourable Frederick Lamb, to be Am- 
bassador tothe Princes of the Germanic Confedera- 
tion at Frankfort. 

Brook Taylor, Esq. to be Ambassador at the 
Court of Bavaria. 

Alexander Cockburn, Esq. to be Ambassador 

arles Ric aughan, Esq. to 
of Embassy at Paris. iz 


Lionel Herv . to be Secretary of Embassy 
at Madrid. 


20. The honour of Knighthood conferred on 
John Connell, Esq. Judge of the High Court of 
Admiralty in Scotland, 

21. The Earl of Morton, to be his Majesty's 


Commissioner to the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, 


If. ECCLESIASTICAL. 

April 27. The second Associate Burgher Con- 
gregation, Albion Street, eg gave a unani- 
mous call to Mr Michael Willis, preacher, to be 
their pastor. 

May 35. Mr William Limont, preacher, ordain- 
ed minister of the Relief Congregation at Kilmar- 
nock. 


MILITARY. 

Lieut. Douglas, to be Capt. by purch. 
vice Mayne, ret. 29th Mar. 1520), 
Wildman, to be Capt. by pureh. 
vice Heyliger, ret. 50th do. 
Cornet | purch. 29th do, 

Chichester, Licut. purch. 
50th do. 
—— Broadhead, Cornct by purch. do. 
—-—— Portman, Coronet by purch. 
13th April 
10 Ensign Vise, Beauchamp, fm. 1 W. I. R. 
Cornet, vice M. of Carmarthen, h. p. 
W. L, Rang. 23d Mar. 


7 Dr. 
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11 Cornet Lord T. Cecil, fm. 10 Dr. Lieut. 


[May 


1W.1.R. Ensign Miller, fim. 


R. Art, Bt. Col. Maclean, Colonel 


| by purch. vice Arbuthnot, 28 F. Exchanges. 
et! aie ie ib 30th March Capt. Bowers, fm. 23 F. with Bt. Major Smith 
14 C. Musgrave, Cornet by purch, vice Car- h. p. Sicilian Regt. 
ruthers, ret. 13th April Close, fm. 5 Dr. Gds, with Capt. Enderby 
15 Lieut. Lowson, fm. h. p, 2. Line, K.G, L. 22 Dr. 
Be Pee ag Cornet, vice Buckley, prom. 50th Mar. —-—— Webb, fm. 1 Dr. with Capt. Wm. Cox 
R.Wag. Tr. Lt.-Col. Sir G. Seovell, K. C. B. fm. Rifle Brig. 
| Die “Se h. p. Staff C. of Cav, Lt.-Col, Comm. Pitts, fm. 43 F. ree, diff. with Capt. Jack- 
. Lieut. Cam , Capt. vice an, 9 Vet. itz-Gerald, fm. I. R. 
Cth April Stepney, h. p. 4 W. I. R. Capt. 
+4 Ensign Thomas, Lieut. vice Clyne 5th do. Clyne, tm. 1 with Capt. Hulme, h, p. 
Pictet, fm. 5 F. Lieut, vice Camp- Whalley, fm. 235 ree. diff, with Capt 
bell 6th do. Ross, h. p. 14 F. : 
A. A. Duff, Ensign, vice Tottenham, — Minchin, fm. 35 F. ree. diff. wi 
4 G. Gordon, Ensign, viee Thomas 6th do, Hnstone, fm. Wi apt. Ba 
Serj. Maj. Richardson, Adj, & Ensign, vice h. p. Rifle Brig. 
Cameron, dead _, ith do, Crosbie, fm, 21 F. with Capt. Moray, h. p. 
.§ Gent. Cadet C, Wood, fm, Mil. Coll, En- 7 Dr. 
i. ERG i | ih) sign, vice Pictet, 1 F. 6th do. Lieut. Peers, fm. 2 Dr. G. with Lieut. Caldwell, 
23 Capt. Rentoul, fm. h, p. 52 F. Capt. vice sor. 
< Bee ea | Strangways, 9 Vet. Bn. 15th do. Atkin, fm, 61 F. with Lieut. Smith, h. p, 
arquharson, Major by purch. vice 58 
Shearman, ret. 30th Mar. Cresswell, fm. 88 F. with Lieut, Walpole, 
f Ensign Shaw, Adj. & Lieut. viee Shaw, h. p. 5 G, 
5 Vet. Bn. 15th April Stephens, fm. 1 F, with Lieut. Ebhart, h, 
ye Pee 7h) . 43 Bt. Maj. Macleod, fm. h. p. 35 F. Capt. Cornet Martin, fm, 3 Dr. G. with Cornet Grant, 
vice Simson, 6 Vet. Bn. 29th Mar, P 
47 Ensign Gordon, Lieut. vice Lowe, 6 Vet. Burke, fm. 2 Dr. ree. diff. with Cornet Ho- 
Bn. 13th April bart, h. p. 11 Dr, 
F. Close, Ensign . do, ——— Ross, fm, 5 Dr. G, with Cornet Currie, h, 
48 Lieut, Thompson, fm. h. p. Lieutenant 25 Dr. 
25d Mar, Ensign Gibbs, fm. 92 F. with 2d Lieut, Spratt, h. 
—— Croker, fm. h. p. Lieut. do, 5 Ceylon Regt. 
24th do. Resignations and Retirements. 
—— Campbell, fm. h. p. 54 F. Lieut, 


vice Nesfield, cance. 15th April 
W. Browne, Ensign by purch. vice San- 
ders, pro. 9th Mar. 
Ensign Pack, Lieut. vice D’Arey, 8 Vet. 
Bn. 12th April 
Keal, Lieut. vice Williams, 2 Vet. 


Bn. 15th do. 
O’Gorman, fm. h. p. Roll’s Reg. 
Ensign 12th do. 
J. Weyranehe, Ensign 15th do, 


A. de Fountain, Ensign by purch. vice 
_ Turner, ret. 50th Mar, 
J. Frith, Ensign, vice Van Ryneweld, res. 
6th April 

Ensign Forbes, Lieut. vice Mackenzie, 


8 Vet. Bn. 15th do. 
R. L. Price, Ensign do, 
Ensign Dwyer, Lieut. vice Baldwin, oe F. 

oO. 
A. S. Young, Ensign do. 
Ensign Worth, Lieut. by pureh. vice . 

Spottswood 6th do. 

S. S. Sealy, Ensign by purch. do. 


Ensign Ashmore, Lieut. vice Mitchell, 


8 Vet. Bn. 15th do. 
H. W. Knox, Ensign do, 
T. W. Eyles, Ensign 50th Mar, 


Ensign Wilson, Lieut. viee Cony, pro. 


oth April 

F. H. Buckeridge, Ensi do, 

le . Ww. I, Rang. 
Ensign, vice Visc. Beauchamp, 10 Dr. 

25d Mar. 

~- Dawson, Lieut. vice Hield, dead 

50th do. 

Olpherts, Lieut. vice Hailes, dead 

ASth April 


H, Dely, ae 50th Mar. 
W. M‘Vicar, Ensign 15th April 


24th Feb. 
Lt. Col. Boger, fm. h. p- Lieut. Col, do. 
Capt, Alms, fm. h. p, Captain do. 
ist Lt. Jones, 2d Captain do. 

Witts, 2d Captain do. 
Poole, fm. h. p. Ist Lieut. do. 
Williams, fm. h. p. Ist Lieut. do. 
2d Lt, Luke, Ist Lieut. do. 
—— Frazer, Ist Lieut. , do. 
———~ Heywood, fm. h. p. 29d Lieut. do. 
——— Brewer, fm. h. p, 2a Lieut. do, 


Lieut. Col. Shearman, 26 F. 
Capt. Mayne, 7 Dr. 
Heyliger, 7 Dr. 
Cornet Carruthers, I4 Dr. 
Ensign Turner, 66 F. 

Van Ryneweld, 72 F. 


Deaths. 


Lieut. Gen, Elliot, late of Royal Mar. 
Maj. Gen. Kemmis, late of 40 F. Cheltenham 

2d April 1820. 
Mudge, J. Roy. Art. London 17th do. 
Lieut. Col. Shearman, 26 F. Gibraltar 8th Mar. 
Major Tyler, Roy, Art. Gibraltar 4th do. 
Courtenay, h. p. Nova Scotia Fence. Bou- 

apt. Duport, Roy. Art. Demara 

Mandeville, 58 F. Berhampore, 


st Oct. 
Tyeth, h. p. 8 F. 18th April 1820. 
Ennis, Roy. Mar. 


28th 

Lieut. Nath. Cav h, hs p. Roy. Art. Trinidac 
enagh, De 12th Oct. 

Souper, h. p. York Chass. — . 


i o he Af ica 
Hield, 2 W. I. R. Isle de 1820. 


a Granger, 1 R. Vet. Bn. 


Hales, 2 W, 1. R. Sierra Leone _ 12th do. 
Grant, h. p. 100 F. 14th Dee. 1819. 


Roberts, late 5 R. Vet. Bn. Alderney 
Seth Dec. 


Cornet Over, h. . Train, London 
bd ‘en. 

Quar. Mast, Perry, h New Oat 181 
Page, h. p. Somerset Fene. Eames. 

Surgeon Redmond, 54 F, Cape of Goat 
Currie, 27 Fe 
Commis. Dep.— MN Assist. Com. Gen, Hume, 
emarary ~ 26th Jan. 
Med. Depart.—Staff Assist. Surg. Ludlow, 

ca 

Assist. R. Norris, P- 
Chesca Re April 


1819, 
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Kept at Edinburgh, in the Observatory, Caltonhill. 


1890. Ther. |Baro. Ther. Wind.| Weather. 1890. Ther. | Baro. Ther. Wind.| Weather, 
§{M. 34 [29.281)M. 50) IN. W./Rain and 16 { M. 37 |29.608'M. 51)  |Pair, but 
UE. 45 45 high {hail 49 55) mod {dull. 
of|M. 56 | .654)M. 45 W. {Fair but 17{ M. 45 .829)M. W. | Fair,but eld. 
UE. 45} 45) }mod jdull 50] .998/E. 55 $imod fand dull 
41] 48) )W.  /Mild & fair, 18{ M. 463) .810/M. I itty 
UE. 45 52) dull 52 53) thigh . 
4 { M. 40 61) M. Cle. Dull but 19 { M. 56 N. W. Ditto, with 
54 Ime air -550/E. 55 thi some rain 
54|M- 563) .440/M. 52))W.  [Sunsh, forn.| 99 { M. 41] W.|Fair,but dull 
VUE. 48 48 rain aftn. Kk. 50 | 53559 |high cold 
gf |M. 28 | .996]M. 504 |Cole, |Sleet foren. | { M. 424) .944/M. 56 
UE. 47] .978/E. |mod_ jrain aftern. 54] 59) 
M. 253} .989/M. 44) W.|Frs.mrn.cld} 99 { M. 455/50.172|M. 60 UIE. Warm and 
{ E. 59 445 day, with sn. E. 58 202/E. 569 imod [mild 
gf|M. 28] .992)M. 48) Js. W. |Shrs. hail a3 58 .383/M. 58}  |Dull morn. 
4% | .969/E, times UE. 50] 575 jelear da 
gf|M. 28 | .999|M. 46) W, |Fair foren. | 94 58 | .486)M. Mild, with 
tle: 59 | 44$}mod_ jrain aftn, UE. 45 | .422/E. 545} nod [sunshine 
29 J29.125]M. 46 Fair day, 254 |M. 55] .406|M. S6XIW. [pair 
47S fmoa’ [Pair day 58] 49 high [shrs. of hail 
M. 32 -586]M. 49) Cold morn, 27{ M. 35) -7I7|M. 45 VIiCble. Very cold 
44] .727/E 50S |mod_ |sunsh, day K. 48} .484/E. 475 thigh | 
M. 29 19 W. | Frost morn. { M. 52 -O56|M. W.| Very cold 
42 | .466/E. 51S |fair day E. 45 | 465 thigh jand dull’ 
i4/|M- .540)M. 47} Chble, | ain morn. M. .678)M. | Fair, but 
45 | 50S thigh [Very cold 41 | 505° mod |day, but fair 
Quantity of rain, .525, 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


From the middle to the 25th of last month, the temperature was as high as we of- 
ten see it in June or July: on the evening of the 27th, and for several nights following, 
the thermometer fell to 34° Fahrenheit ; but, from the extreme dry state of the soil, the 
slight frosts did little harm. About the beginning of the present month, a general wish 
for rain prevailed amongst the cultivators of the soil. Some copious showers on the 
7th, 8th, and 9th, followed by an elevation of temperature, have been highly favourable 
to vegetation, and plants which began to pine for want of moisture at the root now 


come forward with redoubled vigour. All the operations of seed-time have been per- | 


formed this season without the least interruption, and seeds of every description have been 
committed to the soil under the most favourable circumstances. The brairds of oats, 
beans, and young grass, are fair, regular, and far advanced. Wheat has improved consi- 
derably in course of last week, and at present the appearance is uncommonly favour- 
able. Sowing of barley on dry light lands, which had been intentionally delayed in the 
carly part of the month, is now going rapidly forward. Potatoes were planted, for the 
most part, by the end of April, and, where barley was sown early, the plowing of tur~ 
nip and fallow grounds now occupies the farmer’s attention. 

The prices of grain have varied little for some time past. Lean cattle are still in re- 
quest ; fat cattle are also in demand ; and milch cows bring high prices. The season 
has been favourable to the setting of fruit. Apples and pears show a fine blossom ; 
stone fruit trees not quite so full of blossom as last season. Early varieties of pears set 
kindly, and a fair crop in the orchards may now be expected. May 14. 


About the 12th of April, vegetation was six days Jater than at the same period last 
season. The warmth which succeeded brought forward the growth of plants with unu- 
sual rapidity, so that, by the 19th April, the progress in both seasons was equal, and, 
by the 26th, vegetation was six days more forward than last year. ‘The cold which fol- 
lowed gave vegetation a temporary check. Still, however, we observed trees and plants 
to open their flowers five or six days sooner than last year. 


1819, 1820, | 1819, 1820, 
Apr. 18. Wood anemone, Apr. 18 | May 4. Gentiana acaulis, Apr. 28 
20. Caltha palustris, 20 6. Scarlet strawberry, 33. 
21. Maple leaves expanded, 21 7- Mountain ash in leaf, 29 
Saxifraga geranoidesin flower, 24 15. Cardamine pratensis, May 9 
8. Polemonium repens ditto . 24 16. Lilac shrub in flower, 10 
30. Veronica multitida ditto 25 


Tulips and other bulbous flowers are not quite so early as last season. 
Perthshire, 14th May 1820. 
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CORN MARKETS.—Edinburgh. 


[May 


Wheat. Oat 
1820. | Barley.}] Qats. } Pease. Quar. |Potat. 1890, alineal. Meal 
Prices. pr. Loaf. peck 
s.d.8.d.] s. d. is. d,s. d.js.d.s. djs. des, dll s. 
April 19] 568]556 490157 6 125.0 28 0117 0 220}170 19 Ol] 10 1s 562} 1 4 
26) ALG SI 1 25,0 276170 220170 200) 10 1 1 
May 448/560 420159 7 #24 0290/1700 220/17 020 Lo May 
10 4 1/25 0 27 O}17 0 220 17 0 200 10 1 86,1 1 
Glasgow. 
1820, Wheat, 220 Ibs. Vats, 264 Ibs. || Barley, 520 tbs. Bns.& Pse. Flour. 
Dantzic.|For.red.|British. Irish. British. |/English.} Scots. stir. Mea. || 140 Ibs. !}280 ibs. 
s. & djs. s. dlls. se s. df} s 5 
April 19}.37 59 0/50 5652 58 0226] 18 |] — — 27 OF20 22 0 [120021 4156 5 
26) 57 59 0150 38 0200226 18 26 — — [25 28 OF20 22 0 F200214)56 § 
May 3)57 59 58 022 6} 18 26 — — [25 25 620 21 6 200214156 
10] 357 58 0/50 O200226) 18 26 0 — — [25 28 22 0 20021456 5 
Haddin gton. Dalkeith. 
1820. Oats, | Pease. | Beans. || 1820, |_Oatmeal. 
Bolls.| Prices. Per Boll. |Per Peck. 
April 21} 418 | 55 6 40 0 16 21 15 18 0) 15 18 Of April 17/18 19 1 
28} 415 | 58 O 42 0 i7 22 0} 14 18 6G) 14 186 2417 6 18 6 L 2h 
May 4971355 6 39 0) 1G 22 OF 15 186/15 IS 6)May 6 19 5) 1 5 
12] 594] 55 18 23 14 190) 14 190 0 18 9 1 
London. 
Wheat. Oats. Beans. __ Pease. Flour, 2501b.} Quar, 
1820. per qr bd & Pol} Potat.|| Pigeon, Tick ng.) Grey. Fine.j 2d. | Loaf: 
8. & 8. s. Ss. s. 5. 8 Ss. |S. Ss. d. 
April 17) GO) 76434 56) 26 33 |) 20 40 42)52 36 60 65)55 60 11) 
24,60 76 {54 Sul] 286 58 |] 20 28 40 42152 56 60 65)55 60 11; 
May 1/62 76450 35] 26 36 18 26/24 281/58 40/50 55 60 65}55 60 [0 
8} 60 76450 35) 50 40 18 44450 35 60 65}55 60 
Liverpool. 
Flour. Oatm. 240Ib, 
iszo. | Wheat, | Oats. Barley, | Rye, | Beans, | Pease, |] 
70M. 45 Ib. GUIb. | per qr. per qr- | per qr. Irish. Itish. 
sd. 8s. djs. d.s. dis.d. s.d.] & 8 8 | 8 8 8 8. 8.13 & 
April 010 615 45 8140 5 91 58 40] 45 52 | 46 58 47 48/44 46 3 
0 10 45 5140 5 Gf 58 40 | 42 50 | 58 56 |] 47 48/44 46 
May 285101115 45 940 5 6] 58 40 | 42 50 | 58 56 [47 48/44 46 26 
5 10 M/S 5 5144 0-5 6} 53 40 | 42 50 | 38 56 47 48444 47 26 32 
Al England and Wales. | Maritime Districts. 
1820. | Wht.} Rye. [8rley-} Oats. Beans. |Pease. Oat!) wht, Rye. | Barley, | Oats. |Beans,|Pease. 
140\b. 
April 8] 42 2-158 8] 44 6 148 7/26 514% 7135 4 | 24 
15}69 2] 41 9 136 5125 3] 4311 48 O} 8142 5155 7 | 24 Gal 2 
1 156 3) 44 416 4/25 10/69 5144 54 9 }24 5142 6 
29/69 3} 42 5 136 0] 44 98 3} 25 O69 1/42 10) 35 2 45 


— Prices of Geis in Scotlund for the Four Weeks immediately preceding 
15th April 1820. 


Wheat, 65s. 363. 5d.—Barley, 36s. 6d.—Oats, 24s, 8d. 
Oat boll, 185. or Big, 27. Ids 


meal, per 


—Beans, 34s, 2d.—Pcase, 345, 6. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 

CoLONIAL PRoDUCE.—The transactions in our markets, during the month of April, 
have not been distinguished by any particular occurrence, calculated to produce greater 
confidence in prices of West or Kast India produce. The demand for Coffe has been 
irregular, and prices were very fluctuating. It.has been observed that the prices of Ja- 
maica and Dutch Coffees have maintained themselves proportionally higher than those 
of St Domingo, Havannah, and other descriptions of foreign Coffee, which is ascribed 
to the small stock remaining on hand. Itis stated that the crops in Cuba and De- 
merara will be small, and that those of Jamaica and St Domingo will not amount to 
average quantities. ‘The home consumption of Coffee appears to be on the decrease, 
the deliveries for that purpose at Liverpool were only 260 tans ; those of last year to 
the same period amounted to 300 tons, whilst in 1618, 550 tons had been delivered 
there for home consumption, in the four first months of that year. An increase, how- 
ever, is observable in the consumption of Sugar. ‘The deliveries here have been 58,000 
casks, being 16,000 more than at this time last year, and upon the whole, the trade in this 
article has becn:active throughout last month; an improvement of from Is. to 2s. per ewt. in 
the prices of brown and low middling Sugars has taken place. ‘The crops of Barbadocs and 
Antigua will, it, is said, fall short of their ordinary amount. .'The sales of Cotéon at 
Liverpool, which is the grand market for that article, were from 49,000 to 50,000 bags in 
April; these were taken partly to supply the trade, in consequence of some little im- 
provement in the demand at Manchester, and pattly in speculation ; the prices of Up- 
lands and New Orleans are about 4d. per Ib. higher than in the beginning of last 
month. Sea Islands have declined .from 1d. to 14d., and Brazils about 4d. during 
the same period.—The quantity of American Cotton already imported this year amounts 
to 115,800 bags 5; the total import of 1819 was 205,000 bags... Z'vbacco has remain- 
ed pretty steady upon the whole, the inferior descriptions of Virginia and Kentucky 
Leaf have declined }d. to 4d. perlb., andordinary stems are about }d. lower; better qual 
ties are comparatively scarce, and prices remain steady. There were no imports ot To- 
bacco at Liverpool in April ; the stock remaining in the warehouses there is 6420 bhds. 
and the deliveries during the month amounted to 714 hhds, Our present stock here 
is rated at 10/776 hhds; namely, 10,371 Virginia and Kentucky, and 405 Marylands 
o Packages, 3 Turkey, G14 Kast India leaf, 10 Amersfoort, and 42 Hayannah and Cuba. 

EUROPEAN Propuce.—Prices of most export articles at St Petersburgh have-con- 
tinued Stationary, though not much business was transacted at the time the last letters 
came away, in consequence of the intervening holidays. 12 hd. /’/ax_on the spot was 
at 150, and on contract 145. Y. C. Tallow remained steady at the advanced price of 
180 rubles on contract, and considerable business had been transacted. For Soap 
ditto, on the spot, 160 has been paid, and the same price was dqmangled on contract.— 
London, Muy 2, 

Britis MANUFACTURES —The trade is now getting a little better in this quarter, 
particularly during the last week. ‘The amendment is most conspicuous in the fancy 
Weaving. In Paisley, plaids or scarfs, and split harness shawls, have advanced about 
1}d. on the shilling in the price of weaving. In Glasgow, fine plain work is easily got. 
Ypress weavers are in some request.—Glasgow Chronicle, May 2. 

Premiums of Insurance at Lloyd’s.—Guernsey or Jersey l5s.—Cork or Dublin 
15s. Od.—Belfast 15s. 9d.—Hamburgh 10s. 6d.—Madeira 20s.-—Jamaica $08-—-Green- 
land out and home 4 gs. to 5 gs, 

Course of Eachange, London, May 9.—Amsterdam, 12 3, |,,Ditto, at sight, 
12: 0. Rotterdam, 12: 4. Antwerp, 12: 6. Hamhurgh, 36: 11. Altona, 


Weekly Prices of the Public Funds, from April 9 to May 10, 1820. 
¥ April 19.| April 26.) May 3. | May 10, 


Bank stock, .. 2214 | 


3 per cent, reduced a 68 rs 684 69} , 
3 per cent. consols, bi sul 69 69 693 | 69] 
34 per cent. do. . 774 773 

4 per cent. do. . 87 87 

5 per cent. navy annuities 1054 106 1 106}, 
India Stock, — .} 218) 
Exeh uer bills, 2d. pr. pr. pr- 
Console for account, 69} 69} cot 70 
French 5 per cents. 73fr. 80c.|75fr. 95c.) om 


VOL. VI. 3P 


| 
} 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
37. Paris, 3 days sight, 25 : 35. Bourdeaux,| 25 85, ) Frankfort on the 
Maine, 1544. Madrid, 344. Cadiz, 344. Gibraltar, 30. Leghorn, 47}. Genoa, 44h. 
Lisbon, 41, Oporto, 503. Rio Janeiro, 54}.° Dublin, 9 per cent. Cork, 94 per cent. 
Prices of Bullion per oz—Foreign gold in bars, L. 3717: 104. New doubloons, 
L3:15: 4 arc _ctangsle 
Te 
j 
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PRICES CURRENT.—May 8, 1820, 
LEITH. Giascow. | Liverpoor. 
TEA, Bohea, per Ib. . — @ — — @ — @ 
SuGar, Muse. cwt. 
B. P. Dry Brown, | 60s. 65 | 57 64 | 56 61 
Mid. Good, & Fine Mid.| 76 86 | 65 80 | 62 81 
ee sie Fine and very fine, «| 8+ 06) — — | 82 87 
Refined, Double Loaves, {130 145 | — 
Single ditto, ..... {103 112) — — 1103 106 
Small Lumps, 94 9%) — — 1105 
4 4) Large ditto, 92 96 | | 92 98 
Crushed Lumps, + | 47 60 — — | 48 52 
We MotassEs, British, . . .| 30 31/30 30 6)316 
CorrerE, Jamaica, . 
Ord. good, and fine 98 110 | — — 124 
Fine and very fine, — — 146 
Dutch, Triage & very ord.| 85 96), — — | 92 120 
Ord. good, & fine ord. |102 112) — — jil4 126 
St Domingo,. «| 95 105 | — — {105 10 
PIMENTO (in Bond), Ib. 7 74 84] 8 9 
SprarrsJam. Rum 160.P.| 3s 34 36/211 3 210 30 
Brandy, gal. 0 46] — 
Geneva, 2 9 3 0 — ome — 
Wives, Clar. Ist Gr. hha. | 60 64) — 
Portugal Red, pipe, . | 38 64) — 
White, butt. . | 34 55) — 
neriffe, pipe, . | 30 35 | — 
Madeira, . ... «| 60 70 |— 
Jamaica, ton, £7 —/510 51)/6 5 
Campeachy, - . 8 —/610 7 O17 0 7 lo 
Fustic, Jamaica,. . . | 7 —!1710 8 017 0 710 
Caraccas fine, lb.| 9s 6d 11617 6 8 6/9 010 0 
TrmBER, Amer. Pine, foot,} 1 7 1 11) — 
| Ditto Oak, . . 3232 36|— 
‘fe Honduras "Mahogany, 14d 18/1 2 86} 10 #24 
Tan, American, bri... . | 20 —|— 
Tattow, Rus. Yel. Candle, | 66 — | 69 70 | 61. 
HEMP, Riga Rhine, tony | 50 52 | — 
| Petersburgh Clean, . | 44 45) — | 46 
Be Frax, Riga Ta. & Dr. Ra. | — —|— 
BristLes, Peters. Firsts,| 13 10 — | 
AsHes, Petersburgh Pearl, | 34 35 | — 
Montreal ditto, ewt. | 41 46 38 49 | 38 
Pot, e 38 44 36 38 34 35 
Orr, Whale, tun, . . | 32 38 1 33 
Cod, > 84 (p.brl.)— 30 31 — — 
Towacco, Virg. fine, Ib. 8 9 94,0 640° 8 
| infor, - -|—6G Gh 4 .. 540 350 4 
| Corvrons, Bowed Georgia, | — —1{10 1 1/0141 OF 
Sea Island, fine, . | 2 6/212 8 
Demerara and Berbice, | — —113 1 1 21.5 
Pernambuco, .. — —1/15 1 361 4 
-Maranham, . . | = 


[May 


> 
3 


N. 
23 94 
210 3 2 
43 °4 6 
60 62 
64 
77 85 
30 82 
40 56 
12 14 
92 107 
97 107 
97 105 
92 106 
66 
86 Hg 
136 12 
26 44 
34 46 
22 234 
350 65 0 
500 54 0 
300 65 0 
35 45 
610 7 0 
810 7 0 
8 90 
Wé 
220 — 
20 
640 — 
49 
4210 — 
70 72 
85 
426 - 
33 44 
32 
0 7 
0 5 0 4} 
1 0 1 % 
1922 
1214 
1 1 4} 
1314 


i 

4 
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ALPHABETICAL List of ENGLISH BANKRUPTS, announced between the 20th 
March and 20th April 1820; extracted from the London Gazettes. 


Atkinson, T. Huddersfield 

Atkinson, J. Kirkbeaton, Yorkshire, merchant 

Algar, S. C. Jubilee-place, Commercial Road, por- 
ter-merchant 

Amold, M. Flemish-street, St Catherine’s, vie- 
tualler 

Bysh, J. Paternoster-row, bookseller 

Rennet, W. Lemon-street, shoe-manufacturer 

Rell, J. Oxenholme, Westmoreland, farmer 

Buckton, R. Jermyn-Street, St James's, working- 
jeweller 

Barker, J. Strand, hosier 

Bellin, J. Oxford-street, jeweller 

Berry, C. Caversham, Oxfordshire, saddler 

Brewer, S. New Brentford, grocer 

Chfford, R. Stow on the Wold, Gloucestershire, 
stone- mason 

Cave, S. Cheltenham, jeweller 

Cundy, J. Whittington, Derby, miller 

Chapman, W. Gravesend, provision-merchant 

Claridge, R. Oddington, Gloucester, farmer 

Dobell, J. Staplehurst, Kent, tailor 

Liston, T, Tewkesbury, Gloucester, corn-dealer 

Donaldson, J, W. Shee, and S, Mayston, Friday- 
street, warechouseman 

England, G. Exeter, butcher 

Lhhot, G. Roehester, groeer 

Fitch, C. Braintree, Essex, miller 

Farner, J. Walsall, Staftord, plater 

Ferr, W. Bath, cabinet-maker 

Krew, J. Museum-street, Bloomsbury, baker 

Fisher, W. Avon-cliff, Wiltshire, innkeeper 

Frecborn, R, H. Stratford-on-Avon, saddler 

(iraham, R. and S. Sherwan, Leicester-square, 
linen-drapers 

George, G. Stromness, Orkney, merchant 

(iardiner, W. Chalford, Gloucester, broad-cloth 

manufacturer 

Grant, J. Sullington- mill, Somerset, miller 

Gore, FE. Nett] , Oxon 

H. Hoult, W. jun. late of Stourport, Worcester- 

arrison, M. Runcorn, Cheshire, eeper 

Hough, W. Manchestés, shopkeeper 

Horner, R, Beckenham, Lineoln, jobber 

Ifarris, T. St Peter, Hereford, grocer 

Hoard, W. H. Limehouse-hole, Middlesex, rope- 
maker 

J. Manchester, dyer 

Hazledian, R. and ‘T, Davies, late of Bridgenorth, 
iron-founders 

Hadley, P. G. Greenwich, draper 

Hepburn, C, Commercial Road, surgeon 

Innocent, G. Nottingham 

Jay, P. Cavendish, Suffolk, stay-manmufacturer 

Johnson, T. sen, and T. Johnson, sen. Lowestoft, 
Suffolk, shipwrights 

Lea, J. flintshire, miler 

Millhouse, C. Sleaford, Lincolnshire, stationer 

Mawson, G. Bradford, York, grocer 

Motley, T. Strand, patent-le(ter-manufacturer 

Matthews, W. Birmingham, upholsterer 

Marsh, J. Rotherham, Yorkshire, grocer 

Mott, W. R. Brighthelmstone, wine-merchant 

J. Burlington-areadc, Piccadilly, book- 

r 


Masico, C. W. Mincing-Lane, broker 
Monkhouse, M. Bedwelty, Monmouth, apothe- 


Peat, J. Carlisle, mercer 

Prinee, T. Chester, baker 

Porter, J. Warrington, Somerset, nurseryman 

Plummer, W. B. Kingston-upon-Hull, ironmon- 

Poole, C. Whitecross-street, Willow-square, 
nufacturer 

Platts, J. Chellaston, Derby, wheelwright 

Parker, It. Halifax, Yorkshire, draper 

Phipps, J. Duke-street, Portland-plaee, and Maid- 
enhead, Berks, tailor . 

Philips, H. H. Philips, jun, and(¢T. Pole, Bir- 
mingham, toy-makers 

Pulleyn, W. Leadenhall-street, goldsmith 

Pugh, A. Lancaster, chapwoman 

Parkinson, R. Liverpool, cabinet-maker 

—— T. Bedford-street, Covent-garden, book- 
seller 
maker 

Robinson, G. Middlewick, innkeeper 

Rose, G. Sheffield, grocer 

Roy, J. Wolverhampton, tea-dealer 

Rodman, R. Bristol, victualler 

Roaeh, J, Russel-court, Drury-lane, bookseller 

Sadd, G, Kenton-street, Bloomsbury, carpenter 

Sheward, H. Belgrave-place, Pimlico, boarding- 
house-keeper 

J. Smith-square, Westminster, corn-mer- 
chant 

Simpson, J. Kingston-upor.-Hull, merchant 

Searbrick, H. jun. Liverpool, haker 

Stone, A. Manchester, merchant _ 

Stephens, E. Aintree, Lancaster, saimaker 

Thorpe, W. Epping, hawker 


‘Thomas, G. Br , Cornwall, shopkeeper 

Varley, J. Great Titchfield-street, Oxford-street, 
printseller 

Wood, a King-street, St James’s-square, breeches 
maker 


Wild, J. Liverpool, merchant 

Wilcox, W. Pimlico, victualler 

Ward, R. R. Maiden-lane, Battle-bridge, mustard- 
manufacturer 

Wright, G. C. and J. Graham, Crooked-lane, up- 

water 

valker, W. ate, butcher 
Wilkis, J. A. and T. E. Hammond, Birmingham, 
lass-toy-makers 
Woolfe, J. Birmingham, mercer 
Watson, J. Huddersfield, merehant 


Wheatcroft, S. Sheffield, r 

Williams, D. Frome, Sefacod, Somerset, shop- 
keeper 

Wadswerth, J. Long Buckles, Northamptonshire, 
dealer 


Wood, W. Wimpole-street, wax-chandler 
Veten T. sen. aa Gi, and T. Yates, jun, of Yate 


Bank, Lancaster, cotton-spinners 


ALPH aBeTicaL List of Scorcn Banxrurtcres and DiviDENDS, announced 
April 1820, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Calderwood, John, Irvine, merehant 
Fyfe, James, Leith, joiner and cabinet-maker 
Guthrie, Robert, Cupar-Fife, merchant 
Household, Charles, Glasgow, cooper 
Livingstone, Arthur, Kilsyth, merchant 
M‘Gregor, Peter, Stirling, timber merchant 
M‘Lellans and Campbell, Mains and Meiklewood 
Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, cattle-dealers 
M‘Nair, E. Cochran, Glasgow, merchant and 
milliner 
Monteith, Robert, St Ninians, wood-merchant 
ie, James, Renfield House, Renfrewshire, 


mason and builder 
Scott, James, Cupar-Fife, millwright 
Taylor, Henry, Irvine, m 


nt 
Thomson, David, Edinburgh, merchant-tailor 
and clothier 


DIVIDENDS. 


Adam, John, senior, Glasgow, merchant and 
agent; by J. M‘Ewan, accountant there 
Brown, James, Alyth, merchant; by John Dun- 
can, jun. manufacturer ther } 

Clark, J , Dunbar, rope-maker and ship-build- 
er: by W. H. Ritchie, writer there 

Dempster, Robert, Nairn, merehant; by John 

orsyth, writer in Forres 

Henderson, Andrew, Broomhills; by James Fer- 
gusson, writer in Annan 

Jameson, Charles, and Sons, Inverness, merchants; 
by John Edwards there 

Laird, John, and Ch. Greenock, and William 


Laird and Co, Li , 3 by Je 
Dennistoud, Greenock. 


| 
| 
Cary 
Owen, O. New Bond-strect, tailor 
Parker, N. Compton-street, Brunswiek-squaye, ’ 
merchant 
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Register~The late Earl of Selkirk. May 


THE LATE EARL OF SELKIRK+ 


cone 


Tuomas of SELKIRK, Lord 

tenant of the Stewartry of Kirkcud- 

bright, died in France on the 8th April, in 
the 49th year of his age. 

This. amiable and accomplished noble- 
man expired on the evening of the 8th A- 
pril, at Pau, in the south of France, where 
he had spent the winter, labouring under a 
mortal disease, which has, at length, de- 
prived society of one of its most distinguish- 
ed members. Few men were possessed of 
higher powers cf mind, or capable of ap- 
plying them with more indefatigable per- 
severance. His Treatise on Emigration 
has long been considered as a standard 
work, and as having exhausted one of the 
most difficult subjects in the science of po- 
litical economy. His Lordship is also ad- 
vantageously tie to the public as the 
author of some other literary productions, 


_ all of them remarkable for the enlargement 


and liberality of their views, the luminous 
perspicuity of their statements, and that 
severe and patient spirit of induction which 
delights in the pursuit, and is generally 
successful in the discovery, of truth. ‘To 
his friends, the death of this beloved and 
eminent person is a loss which nothing can 
repair. His gentle and condescending man- 
ners wound themselves round the hearts of 
those admitted to his society, and concilia- 
ted an attachment which every fresh inter- 
view served to confirm. With those con- 
nected with him by the ties of kindred, 
and the sweet relations of domestic society, 
his Lordship lived in terms of the most af- 
fectionate endearment. Indeed, seldom hag 
there existed a family, the members of which 
were more tenderly attached to each other 
than that of which his Lordship’ was the 
head, and few families have experienced a 
more severe succession of those trials, hy 
which the Almighty chasteris the hearts, 
and disciplines the virtues, of his creatures. 
His Lordship was eminently exemplary 
in the discharge of every social and private 
duty. He was a considerate and indulgent 
landlord, a kind and gracious master ; to 
the poor a generous benefactor, and of eve- 
ry public improvement a judicious and li- 
_beral patron. 


The latter years of thie life of this lament. 
ed nobleman were employed in. the esta. 
blishment of an extensive colony in the 
western parts of British America. — In the 
prosecution of this favourite object, he had 
encountered obstacles of the most unexpect- 
ed and formidable charaeter. With these, 
however, he was admirably qualified to 
contend ; as to the counsels of enlightened 
philosophy and an immoveable firmness of 
purpose, he added the most complete ha- 
bits of business and a perfect knowledge of 
affairs. The obstructions he met with ser- 
ved only to stimulate him to increased ex- 
ertion, and after an arduous struggle with a 

werful confederacy, which had arrayed 
itself against him,and which would, long 
ere now, have subdued any other adversary, 
he had the satisfaction to know, that he had 
finally sueceeded in founding an industrious 
and thriving community. It has now struck 
deep root in the soil, and is competent, 
from its own internal resources, to per- 
petuate itself, and to extend the blessings 
of civilization to those remote and bound- 
less regions. 

His Lordship was the youngest of five 
sons (all of whom attained to manhood) of 
Dunbar, 4th Earl of Selkirk, who died in 
1799. Inthe latter end of 1807, he mar- 
ried Jane, daughter of James Wedderburn 
Colville, Eisq. by whom he has left one son, 
now Earl of Selkirk, born in 1809, and two 
daughters. Her Ladyship accompanied the 
Earl to North America, and afterwards to 
France, and continued, with painful and 
unwearied assiduity, to administer, till the 
last hourjof his life, those kind and sooth- 
ing attentions which wealth can neither 
purchase nor reward. We trust we may 
be permitted to hope, that this noble lady 
will soon return to St Mary’s Isle, and rear 
her young and interesting family, in habits 
of attachment to their paternal seat, adorn 
ing. the surrounding society by the lustre 
of her rank, and edifying it by the exau- 
ple of her virtues. 

We understand that the mortal remains 
of this excellent man are to be interred n 
the Protestant burying-ground at Pau. 


BIRTHS. 
Sept. At Quilon, the: lady of 
€aptain Elphinstone, a daughter. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES,DEATHS. 


9. At Bombay, the lady of a 
Keith, 
adaughter, 
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1820. ] 


Oct. 2. At Bomha , the lady of Wm. 


Erskine, Esq. a daughter. 


6. At Madras, the lady of Jolin Shaw, 
Esq. Register of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature, a son. , 

1820. Feb. 11. At St Helena, the lady 
of ‘Lieutenant-General Sir Hudson Lowe, 
C. C. B. ason. 

March 31, At Orange Hill, the lady of 
James Christie, Esq. of a son. ( 

April 2. In Harleford Row, London, 
the lady of J. Cowan, Esq. a daughter. 

3. At St Ann’s, Alderney, the lady of 
John Buchan Sydserf, Esq. of Ruchlaw, 
a daughter. 

— In Edinburgh, the lady of John L. 

Campbell, Esq. of Achalader, a son. 

6. At Moncrieff House, Lady Moncrieff, 
a daughter. 

— At Glentyan House, Renfrewshire, 
the lady of Wm. Stirling, Esq. a daughter. 
— At Banff¥ Mrs Williamson, a son. 

9. Mrs R. A. Oswald, of Moore Park, a 
daughter. 

— At Reading, Berks, Mrs Boyd, of 
Broadmeadows, a daughter. 

11. The lady of the Hon. Captain Maude, 
Royal Navy, a son. 

14. Mrs Kennedy, Northumberland 
Street, Edinburgh, a daughter. 

— At Arbuthnot House, Lady Arbuth- 
not, a son. 

15. At Linlithgow, Mrs Liston, a son. 

16. In Great King Street, Edinburgh, 
the lady of Captain A. R. Kerr, R.N. C.B. 
son. 
» — In George’s Square, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Corse Scott of Sinton, a son. 

28. At Moreland Cottage, Canaan, Mrs 
Ziegler, a son, being her 12th child. 

— At Hoefyser, near the Hague, the 
lady of John Turin Ferrier, Esq. a son. 

21. At Mormond House, Mrs Gordon 
of Cairnbulg, a son. 

23. At Edinburgh, the lady of Alex. 
Hunter, Esq. W. 8. a son. 

27. In Queen Street, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Ferrier of Belleside, a son. 

— At Dumfries, the lady of Alexander 
Harley, Esq. a daughter. 

29. At Oldfield, Caithness, Mrs Hen- 
derson, younger of Stempster, a son. 

— The lady of Dr Fergusson, York 
Place, ‘a daughter. 

— At Burntisland Castle, the lady of 
Major General Broughton of Rosend, a 
daughter. 

— At Dundas Street, Mrs B. C. Scott, 
a daughter. 

May 2. At Dumfries, Mrs’ Taylor of 
‘Troqueer Holm, a daughter. 

Lately, In Montagu Square, London, 
the lady of J. R. G. Graham, Esq. M. P. 
& 

MARRIAGES. 
1819. Sept. 8. At Nagpoor, James Gor- 
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don, Esq. Surgeon to the Residency, to 
Maria Louis, only daughter of Mr George 
Fraser, 

1820. Jan. 10. At Domerary, Captain 
Macduff Hart Boog, to Miss Eliza Thorn- 
ton, daughter of —— Thornton, Esq. 
Cumingsburg. 

March 31 At Campbelton, Angus 
Macalister, Esq. of Balinakill, to Miss 
Frances Byng Macalister, eldest daughter 
of the late Colonel Norman Macalister, 
some time Governor of Prince of Wales's 
Island. 

April 3. At Edinburgh, Charles Bayley, 
Esq. surgeon, to Miss Christian, daughter 
of the late Charles M‘Kenzie, Esq. writer 
in Edinburgh. 

4. At Braughen, Hertfordshire, the Right 
Honourable Lord Kirkcudbright, to Miss 
Cantes. 

6. The Rey. Edward Bankes, son of H. 
Bankes, Esq. M. P. to the Hon. Frances 
Jane Scott, daughter to the Lord Chan- 
cellor. 

— At St Pancras, Yorkshire, Henry 
Francis Hough, Esq. of the Hon. East 
Uifia Company’s service, to Eliza Paton 
Bruce, daughter of the late Lieut.-General 
Robert Bruce of Elstree, in the county of 
Herts. 

8 At Aberdeen, Colin Allan, M. D. 
surgeon of the late 7th West India Regi- 
ment, to Jane Gibbon, only daughter of 
the late Peter John Knox, M. D. formerly 
of Santa Cruz. 

10. At Edinburgh, James Dallas, Esq. 
merchant, to Marion, third daughter of 
Robert Johnston, Esq. merchant, Edin- 
burgh. 

— At Dumbarton, the Rev. William 
Jaffray of Dumbarton, to Elizabeth Jane 
Dixon, eldest daughter of Jacob Dixon, 

Th. At Inverness, Alex. Ross Suter, 
Esq. Sheriff-clerk of Ross-shire, to Mary 
Anne, eldest daughter of the late Captain 
John Forbes, of the 9th veterans. 

— Captain John Barclay, of the 4th 
Bengal cavalry, to Helen, second daughter 
of the said Captain John Forbes. 

_ 17. At the house of Lord Robert Kerr, 
the Right Hon. Lord John Campbell, to 
Miss Glassell of Longniddrie. 

— At Glasgow, John Gabriel Buchan- 
an, writer, to Catherine, second daughter 
of James Carsewell, Esq. 

— At Edinburgh, John Scott of Gala, 
Esq. to Madalene, youngest daughter of 
the late Sir Archibald Hope of Craighall, 
Bart. 

— Mr Methven Leslie, merchant, Glas- 

w, to Eliza, only daughter of John 

urpie, Esq. 

18. William Wemyss, Esq. ty 
Commissary-General, to Mrs Davidson, 
widow of the late Major Davidson, 42d 
regiment, 
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18. At Wardour Castle, Licut.-Colonel 
G: Macdonnell, C. B. late J. F. Officer in 
Canada, to the Hon. Laura Arundel, se- 
cond daughter of the late Lord Arun- 
del. 

— At Hanover Square, London, Captain 
Garth, of the Royal Navy, fo Charlotte, 
eldest daughter of Lieut.-Gencral Frederick 
Maitland. 

— At Aberdeen, the Rev. John Murray, 
minister of Trinity Chapel, to Margaret, 
eldest daughter of Alex. Brown, Esq. 
Aberdeen. 

— At Glasgow, Mr James Norwell, 
merchant, to Eliza, second daughter of 


John M*‘Farlane, Esq. Hutchesontown. 


— At Gartincaber, John Burn, Esq. 
advocate, to Anne Maule, only child of 
the late William Murdoch, Esq. of Gar- 
tincaber. 

— At Callendar, Captain Ranald Mac- 
donald, of the 19th regiment of foot, to 
Flora, daughter of Alex. Macdonald, Esq. 
of Dalelia. 

20. At Langharne, Caermarthenshire, 
by the Rev. John Williams, Vicar, Owen 
vans Lewis, Esq. of Glanvrhyd, in that 
county, son of the late David Lewis, 
Kisq. of Henllan, Pembrokeshire, to Eliza, 
daughter of the late John Neale, Esq. 
of Willow-yards, Ayrshire. 

— At Stockbridge, the Rev. James 
Robertson, minister of Slamannan, to 
Janet, daughter of the late Rev. Matthew 
Murray, minister of North Berwick, East 
Lothian. 

— At Clatto, Lieufenant-Colonel Be- 
thune of Blebo, to Miss Maria Low, fourth 
daughter of Robert Low, Esq. of Clat- 
to. 

24. At Doonholm, Ayrshire, William 
Macdonald, Esq. of Ballishore, to Jane, 

youngest daughter of the late Captain Wm. 
Blair. 

24. At Jessfield, John Scotland, Esq. 
W. S. to Mary, daughter of the late Robert 
Burn, Esq. architect. 

25. James M‘Cook, Esq. W. S. to Anne, 
only daughter of the Tate Thomas Laing, 
Ksq. and grand-daughter of the late Hon. 
George Home. 

— At Aberlady, Charles Toshack, Esq. 
son of the Rev. Charles Tosack, South 
Shields, to Mary Hamilton, only daugh- 
ter of Mr Francis Emsliec, factor for the 
Karl of Wemyss and March. 

26. At Edinburgh, Alexander Trano- 
vitch, Sultan Katte Gherry Krimherry, to 
Anne, fourth daughter of James Neilson, 
of Hillbank. 

- At Mouswald Mains, Annandale, 
Mr James Hogg, commonly called the 
Etterick Shepherd, to Miss Margaret Phi- 
lips, third daughter of Mr Peter Philips, 
farmer there. 

29. At Edinburgli, Jolin Gibson Lock- 
hart, Esq. advocate, to Sophia Charlotte, 


dldest daughter of Sir Walter Scott 

May 1. At Glasgow, Lieut. ‘Thom 
Moffat, R. N. son of the late Rey. Dr 
James Moffat of Newlands, to Anna, se- 
cond daughter of Hugh Bethune, Esq. of 
Queenslee. 

Lately, At Secunderabad, East Indies, 
Capt. J. Weatherall, Royal Scots, to Al. 
meria Laura; and Captain Frederic Lar- 
kin Doveton, Madras light cavalry, to 
Amelia Sophia, twin daughters of Charles 
T. Grant, Esq. Paymaster, Royal Scots. 

DEATHS. 

1819. Aug. 29. At Connatore, near Ma- 
dras, Major David Carstairs, of the Ist 
batt. Sth regiment native infantry. 

Oct. 22. At Bombay, Hector Mac- 
donald Buchanan, younger of Drumakiln, 
Cornet in the Madras cavalry. 

1820. March 4. At Gibraltar, after a 
long illness, Major Charles Tayler, of the 
Royal Artillery. 

14. At Stranraer, James M‘Nair, Esq, 
late Surgeon of the Royal Navy. 

15. At St Petersburgh, Louis Duncan 
Cassamajor, Esq. Secrétary to the British 
Embassy at the Court of Russia. 

18. At Arbroath, Dr John Peter. 

19. At Carlung, Ayrshire, Archibald 
Alexander, Esq. of Boydston, in the 85th 
year of his age. 

20. In Manchester Square, London, 
Gilbert Hall, Esq. ; 

22. Mr John Forsyth, 
in Glasgow. 

23. At Perth, Captath Colin Campbell, 
of the West Perthshire local militia. 

24. Mrs Wright, wife of Mr John 
Wright, Hermitage Place, Stockbridge, 
Edinburgh. 

— J. Peel, Esq. of Fazeley, brother to 
Sir R. Peel Bart. 

25. At Cadogan Terrace, near London, 
in het 86th year, Mrs Moore, widow of 
Dr Moore. 

— At his house in Forth Street, in 
his 58th year, John Thomson, Esq. met- 
chant, Edinburgh, who will be long and 
sincerely regretted by afi extensive circle 
of relatives and friends. ~ 

— At Innergellie, James Lumsdaine, 
Esq. of Innergellie. 

— At No. 1, Prince’s Street, Edinburgh, 
Miss Beatrix Thomson, aged 22. 

26. At Edinburgh, James Dickson, Esq. 
Depute Clerk of the High Court of Admi- 
ralty. 

38. Alexander Graham, Esq. of Lime- 


— At Kingston, Surrey, in the 79th 
year of his age, Licutenant-General Gabriel 
Johnston, of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s Service. 

— At Dunbar, Mrs Kirkwood, wile of 
Mr John Kirkwood, upholsterer there- 


manufacturer 
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98. At Seafield Baths, Joseph Thomson, 
Esq. Jedburgh, late of the island of 
Jamaica. 

— At Mr Sime’s, North Leith, Joesph 
Stoney, Esq. late of Stoneyhenge, Ja- 
maica. 

29. At Ormiston, Miss Jane Johnstone. 

— At his house, George’s Square, Edin- 
burgh, Robert Little Gilmour, sq. writer 
to the signet. 

— At her house in Castle Street, Kdin- 
burgh, Mrs Skene, sen. of Rubislaw. 

— At Peebles, John Murray Robertson, 
Esq. Commissary and Sheriff Clerk of 
Peebles. 

30. At Edinburgh, Richard Drake, 
youngest son of the late Admiral Deans of 
Huntington. 

— At his house in Finsbury Square, 
London, in the 85th year of his age, Re- 
bert Service, Esq. 

31. At Gloucester Lodge, in his 19th 
year, George Charles Canning, Esq. eldest 
son of the Right Hon. George Canning. 

— Mrs Agnes Scoular, spouse of Mr 
A. Walker, Graham Street, Edinburgh. 

— At Hampstead Heath, in the prime 
of life, the Right Hon. Frances, Countess 
of Huntington, her Ladyship having lain 
in on the Sunday preceding of her tenth 
child. 

— At Upper Grosvenor Street, London, 
Patrick Crauford Bruce, Esq. of Glenely. 

— At Seafield, near Dundee, John But- 
ter, Esq. 

April 1. At Salisbury Green, Lady 
Dick, sen. of Prestontield. 

— At the house of Wm. Wilberforce, 
Fsq. M. P. Kensington Gore, the very 
Rev. Isaac Milner, D. D. F. R. S. Dean 
of Carlisle, President of Queen’s College, 
Cambridge, and Lucasian Professor of 
Mathematics in that University. 

— At Anstruther Easter, David Hen- 
derson, Esq. late Commander of the Prince 
of Wales excise yacht, aged 77, near 50 
years of which were spent in that service. 

2. At Brompton, in the 42d year of his 
age, Dr Thomas Brown, Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of 
tdinburgh ; a man of the highest talents, 
the greatest worth, and the most amiable 
disposition and manners. 

— At Cheltenham, Maj.-Gen. Kemmis. 

3. At Harewood House, Hanover Square, 
London, the Right Hon. the Earl of Hare- 
wood. His Lordship is succeeded in his 
titles and estates by his only son, Lord 
Lascelles, Lord Lieutenant of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. His Lordship was 
in the 83d year of his age. | 

— At Beith, in the 75th year of his age, 
Mr William White, bookseller in Beith. 


He was the oldest bookseller in Scotland, . 


having been in the trade nearly 60 years. 
5. The Countess of Fauconberg. Her 


Ladyship was widow of Henry the late | 
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Earl of Fauconberg of Newburgh Park, 
Yorkshire, and eldest daughter of the late 
John Chesshyre, of Bennington Park, in 
the county of Herts. 

6G. At Campbelton, Alexander Auld, 
Esq, of Garcoside, and late of Demerara. 

— At Perth, the Bev. Henry Sangster, 
minister of Humbie, in the 53d year of his 
ministry, and $2d of his age. 

— At Langholm, the Rev. John Jar- 
dine, minister of the Associate Burgher 
congregation, in the 7ist year of his age, 
and 34th of his ministry. 

&. At Dumfries, Miss Agnes Kennedy, 
second daughter of the late Francis Ken- 
nedy of Dunure, Ksq. 

— At his apartments in Hampton Court 
Palace, Colonel Thomas, Master of the 
Robes, and Groom of the Bed-chamber to 
his Majesty. 

— At Glasgow, after a short illness, 
George Munro, Esq, 

— At Peterhead, Thomas Arbuthnot, 
Esq. merchant and banker there. 

— At Bath, Alexander Hart, Esq. late 
L.ieutenant-Colonel of the 11th regiment 
of light dragoons. 

— At Hillhead, Mr John Mair of Hill- 
head, late farmer in Crookside, of Loud- 
oun. 

ll. At Perth, Convener John Muire, 
flesher, in the 84th year of his age. 

13. At St Andrew’s, Mrs Alison Tuylli- 
deph, the last surviving daughter of the 
late Principal Tullideph, ot the United 
College, and relict of the Rey. Mr Thom- 
son, minister at Kingoldrum, in the 85th 
year of her age. 

14. At Paris, Dame Helen Colt, relict 
of Sir Dayid Rae of Eskgrove, Bart. 

— In Oxtord Street, London, in her 
7Ath year, the Dowager Lady Burgoyne. 

15, Alexander Moffat, Esq, of Sunday- 
well, aged 72 years. 

At his house, St James’s Square, Edin- 
burgh, James Robertson, Esq, W. 8. 

— At Montrose, Miss Katherine Oyil- 
vy of Newtonmill, aged 79. 

16. At Edinburgh, John, eldest son 
of Patrick Irvine, of Iveramsay, Ksg. 
W. Ss. 

— At Meggerney Castle, John Men- 
zies, son of Steuart Menzies, Ksq. of Cul- 
dares. 

— In Conduit Street, Hanover Square, 
London, William Macnamara, Esq. late 
Captain in the Hon. East India Company’s 
service. 

— In her house, South Audley Street, 
Lendon, Mrs Susanna Long, in the 103d 
year of her age. f: ate 

— At Bath, in his 88th year, Lieut.- 
General Elliot, of the Royal Marines, a 
descendant of the family of Stobs Castle, 
Roxburghshire. 

17. At Monymusk House, Sir Archi- 
bald Grant of Monymusk, Bart. 
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17. In Upper Norton Street, London, 
in his 87th year, Claud Russell, Esq. 

1%. At Douglas Manse, in the 83d year 
of his age, the Rev. William M‘Cubbin, 
upwards of fifty years minister of that pa- 
rish, and, what is something singular, this 
is only the second vacancy in that parish 
for upwards of 100 years. 

— At the Pavilion, Brighton, of.a con- 

sumption, Mr Charles Maxwell, one of the 
junior Pages of the Presence to his Majes- 
ty. 
20. In Glamorganshire, of a rapid de- 
cline, occasioned by the bursting of a blood 
vessel, Eaton Stannard Barrett, Esq. so 
well known to the literary and political 
world as the author of ** All the Talents” 
—** The Heroine,” &ec. 

— At Edinburgh, Miss Isabella Stu- 
art, daughter of the late John Stuart of 
Castleton, Esq. W. 8. 

22. At his house, Gayfield Place, Alex- 
ander Bonar, Esq. of Ratho, banker in 
Edinburgh. 

— In George’s Square, Edinburgh, 
Margaret, wife of Colonel Munro. 

23. At his house on Blackheath, Peter 
Lawrie, Esq. of Ernespie, Scotland, aged 
58. 

25. At Glasgow, Captain John Hastie, 
of the Elizabeth, Glasgow and Liverpool 
trader. 

— At Solsgirth, James Tait, Esq. in 
his 83d year. 

26. At Edinburgh, Mrs Isobel Gardner, 
wife of Richard Hotchkis, Esq. of Tem- 
plehall, W.S. 

— At Wick, Patrick Thomson, Esq. 
writer, in the 54th year of his age. . 

28. At Langley, Kent, the Dowager 
Duchess of Northumberland. 

— At London, William Davies, Esq. 
of the firm of Cadell and Davies, booksell- 
ers in the Strand. 

Lately, At his brother’s house, in Leith, 
Mr William Armstrong, aged 32 years. 

At Collenswood, near Dublin, in the 
70th year of his age, Rear Admiral Sir 
Charles Fortescue, Knt. Ulster King of 

At Upper Grosvenor Street, London, 
Patrick Crauford Bruce, Esq. of Glenelg. 

At his house in Sackville Street, Lon- 
don, aged upwards of 80 years, the cele- 
brated Arthur Young, Esq. of Bradfield, 


near Bury, Secretary to the Board of Ag- - 


riculture. 

At London, John Grant, Esq. of Wal 
libon, in the island of St Vincent. 

At Arcueil, in France, the residence of 
the Count Berthollet, Mr Blagden, Secre- 
tary of the Royal Society of London, 

In the parish of Aiglish, in the vicinity 
of Killarney, at the very advanced age of 


brated Irish bard. 


‘field, formerly of 


[May 1890, 
115 years, Theodore O'Sullivan, the cele. 


This extraordina 
man, who was a great composer in his na. 


tive language, expired nly, on Wed. 


-hesday last, whilst sowing oats in the field 


of one of his great-grandchildren, and re. 
taining his faculties to the last moment ! 
He is said to haye sung to the plough one 
of his favourite lyries, and actually breath- 
ed his last at the final stanza of his nation. 
ul melody. The deceased also followed 
the occupation of a cooper, and is said to 
have made a churn, from which butter was 
taken for the christening of his 26th great. 
grandchild. 

At Chateauroux, in France, ‘aged 35, 
the father of General Bertrand, so well 
known for his talents, his heroie devotion 
to Napoleon, and his exile. He has left « 
widow with two children, and a consider. 
able fortune. 

At Dindigul, Major E. P. Stevenson, of 
the 4th N. V. Battalion. 

At Dublin, of a few moments illness, 
Daniel Donelly, the Hibernian pugilist. 

At Rome, Sister Fortune Gioncarelli, of 
the Ursuline Order, in the 109th year of 
her age, and the 74th of her residence in 
the Convent. | 

At Belfast, in the 65th year of his age, 
Dr Denham, the celebrated Irish patriot. 

At Up-Park Camp, in Jamaica, ,Licu- 
tenant Hector Innes, of the 92d regiment, 
oldest son of the late Lieutenant Innes, of 
the 42d regiment. 

At her house, St John Street, Mrs Phu- 
lips, widow of Richard Elliston Philips, 
Ksq. late one of the Commissioners of the 
Customs for Scotland. 

A few days ago, in the 75th year of bi. 
age, Mr Edward Smith, of Spilsby, in 
Lincolnshire, who was one of the most sin- 
gular characters in the kingdom. | Unti! 
within a very few years, it was his constant 
practice to ride on a bull, and instead o. 
smoking tobacco he had Iris hay salted, snd 
smoked it instead of that plant. By his 
will he’ directed that his. body sliould be 
carried to the grave by poor men, wlio 
were to be paid 5s. each ; that the funeral 
should take place early in the morning, and 
that none of his relatives or friends should 
attend, or any mourning be worn by them 
on his account, under a forfeiture of thei 
respective legacies. 3 

At Drumboy, Ireland, Hr Henry Ha- 
milton, at the advanced age of 104. . Until 
within these two last years he had the use 
of all his faculties. 

At Bristol Hotwells, the Dowager Coun- 
tess of Granard. 

‘At London, Lieutenant Colonel Hand- 
the 22d regiment of 
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